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PREFACE. 


This book has been pi-epared in response to a demand tor an 
up-to-date manual on the subjects treated, but more particularly 
because nearly all the other textbooks on the same topics are 
out-of-print. The close relationship between the two subjects 
rather suggested the idea of dealing with them jointly, and 
thus gaining the advantage ot treating two mutually dependent 
departments ot library economy at one time and in one volume. 
There has been a tendency in the past to regard cataloguing 
as something apart from classitication. owing largely to the 
absence ot exact schemes of classitication in many libraries, and 
the great vogue of analytical alphabetical printed catalogues. 
With the gradual, but steady, adoption of exact classitication 
ip libraries of all kinds, ha-, come a clearer recognition of the 
relationship between the two methods, and a better appreciation 
of the limits and advantages of both. 

In this book it has been thought best to ignore the various 
alphabetical and numerical “ broad " schemes of arranging 
book.s, which have been erroneously termed classifications, as 
they are simply sorting methods tor dividing up a library into 
ten or more convenient sections. After the first division ot 
this kind nothing more is attempted, so that to recognize such 
methods as scientific classification schemes in a systematic 
textbook would be to acknowledge and further perpetuate the 
fallacy that there is anything exact or logical about such 
methods of stock-keeping. 

On the theoretical side as little .-.peculation as possible ha^ 
been introduced, largely because the whole basis of classification 
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is composed of opinion formed to correspond with the mental 
constitution ot different individuals. The chemist, mathema- 
tician, physicist, theologian, sociologist, anthropologist, logician, 
biologist, historian, librarian, and lawyer are all at variance as 
regards the order in which the various departments of know- 
ledge should be ranged. “ Each, according to his training or 
prepossessions, will seek to place his own pet subject of study 
in the forefront of the sequence and let all subjects of less 
personal interest tail off into an indefinite perspective of diin- 
ini.^hing value.” ^ It is vain, therefore, to attempt to reconcile 
such an immense diversity of opinion, or even to lay down 
specific requirements save for special classifications. Mr. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers, of the Croydon Public Libraries, has issued 
a series of the “ Canons ” of book classification,- based upon 
the writings or lectures of Messrs. Eichardson, Jast, and 
Franklin T. Barrett, which may be recommended as an appro- 
priate summary of the specific requirements of any system of 
classification devised for books. His conclusions as regards the 
tests and standards by which a book classification should be 
judged are briefly these — It must be universal in scope ; must 
proceed from the general to the special by gradual steps ; must 
be exhaustive ; must be non-critical ; must adhere throughout 
to the characteristic chosen as the basis of arrangement : its 
terms must be mutually exclusive ; must have an elastic and 
easily remembered notation or short sign for each topic, with 
an index which shall indicate every topic, and every point of 
view of a topic. It may be assumed that the scheme posses- 
sing most of the requirements noted above will best meet the 
needs of the book classifier, and with this assumption many 
librarians will agree, though doubts may be possessed by some 
as to the desirability or necessity for a gigantic “relative” 
index. M hat a “ relative ” index really means is discussed* ii« 

^Introduction to tlie S'libject 

- “ Some canons- ot cla’^Fitication applied to the Subject Clarfsitication.'’ Library 
.1 s>,aciati/>n /it Lto d, lUuT. vol. i*. p. 425 ; also lu “ Some principles of classification.” 
Croydon. IfiOS. L.A.A. Sene'-;, Xo. 1. lUvised etl., “The Grammar of Classifica- 
tion, ” 15*12. 
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Chapter IV, where it is shown that even under the most 
modest conditions it might easily become an apparatus of a 
very formidable kind. 

In the chapters on Cataloguing an attempt has been made 
to simplify the subject by showing that the specific entry is 
the unit from which all kinds of catalogues must be built up, 
whether alphabetical, classified, or composite. There is, or 
should be, no difference in structure between the particulars 
required for an author or a subject entry, and b}' insisting that 
the heading alone should differ, a great reduction is made in 
the complexity of the study. The body of catalogue rules 
adopted supplies the form for the entry, and the scheme of 
classification used, and, in the case of dictionary catalogues, the 
common-sense of the compiler, supply the requisite headings. 

The preparation of this book has entailed a good deal of 
labour, but it has been rendered less irksome by the co-opera- 
tion of various members of the Islington Public Libraries staff, 
particularly Mr. Jas. D. Stewart, Miss Olive Clarke and Miss 
Alice Jones, who have read the work in advance, and supplied 
a number of valuable suggestions. I am indebted to Mr. John 
McDonald, Superintendent of Branch Libraries, Glasgow, for 
reading the proofs and tendering many useful ideas. The 
Council of the Library Association were also good enough to 
permit me to make a digest of some of the chief rules of the 
Anglo-American code, and in this way the student will be 
enabled to obtain a summary view of international practice. 

JAMES DUFF BEOWX. 

March, 1911 . 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE THEORETICAL CLASSIFICATION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Classification is a mental process which is being constantly per- 
formed, consciously or unconsciously, by every human being, and 
although not generally recognized as such, is in reality one of the 
most important departments of knowledge. Every mind classifies 
according to its needs, and the operation is just as natural and almost 
as necessary as breathing. The most common and illiterate intellect 
uses classification, even if unconsciously, for all kinds of purposes, 
and although the actual process may be crude and only applied to 
ordinary things, the same kind of mental organization is being used 
as for matters of higher significance. Yet, in spite of its all-pervad- 
ing quality and real value, the subject of classification does not 
attract the people-at-large, nor does it interest keenly any save a few 
logicians, scientists, and librarians. Notwithstanding this compara- 
tive neglect at the hands of the general public, the subject has re- 
ceived a considerable amount of attention from men of first-rate 
genius, and has succeeded in eliciting more dift'erence of opinion 
than almost any other studj-. 

Men classify, or place, or maintain order instinctively, and it 
comes quite natural even to a perfect savage to set apart plants in 
one group and rocks or sand in another. He may even subdivide 
his plaTits into trees, shrubs, and grass, but there is no doubt about 
his ability to separate the like from the unlike. This kind of in- 
stinctive and elementary classification is universal, and varies in 
grade from the mere separation of blacks and whites to the elaborate 
classifications of knowledge which endeavour to find a logical and 
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appropriate place for ereriftkimj in one grand progression. Classifi- 
cation in a primitive and natural form exists in the recognition of 
sex, and branches out into more detail in the grouping of men and 
animals, and culminates in the elaborate subdivision of animals 
according to their broad characters, genera, species, and varieties. 

In every department of life the same kind of classification is going 
on although it has not yet been organized and scheduled in the , 
manner of the exhaustive schemes devised for books and certain 
departments of science. The practice of an ordinary trade may be 
cited in illustration at once of the universalitj' of classification, and 
its boundless complexity. A draper classifies his goods in a variety 
of different ways, and is compelled to do so not only because of the 
actual convenience of the practice, but because without such a 
method of organization he would be unable to do any business. 
But he is not a very scientific or even systematic classifier, and his 
method depends upon too many factors to enable him to become 
one. He is limited by space, fixtures, and the urgency of having to 
display. Fashion and the fluctuations of markets bind him down, 
and all he can attempt is a rough method of division which shall 
group some related articles together in a get-at-able order. The 
whims of customers, and especially lady customers, further aggravate 
the position, so that no constant basis of classification is possible in 
a drapery store. For example, a large drapery warehouse does not 
consider the parts of the body to be clothed or decorated, and as- 
semble in separate departments all the head, hand, body, and foot- 
coverings rendered necessary by convention. Silk garments are 
almost invariably separated from woollen and fur ones, and the 
purpose of a garment is no more likely to be made the basis of 
classification than its material, colour, shape, or price. These quali- 
fying factors affect every attempt at classification, whether scientific 
or rule-of-thumb, and it seems impossible to produce a series of 
schedules of the main facts composing human knowledge, which 
shall even satisfy its maker. At the same time it is incoA’eat to 
claim, as has been done, that one scheme of classification is the best, 
or better than another, because so strong is the standpoint factor, 
that what is claimed as “ best” by one user, may be the very worst 
for another. 



KNOWLEDGE CLASSIFICATION— DEFINITIONS 


As Eyland points out in his LoljIc : an introductory manual (1908) : 
“All classification is relative to some definite purpose. The anthro- 
pologist, ihe theologian, the psychologist, the artist, the lawyer, 
classify men in different ways. But no classification is in itself 
better than any other. There is a growing disposition to assume 
that the particular classification which suits the purposes of what 
is called Natural Science, and especially of the sciences connected 
with Biology, is somehow or other absolutely superior in kind to all 
others. This, however, is a mistake. The purely speculative in- 
terests of the man of science are best served b}' the special classifica- 
tion he adopts, but those speculative interests have no claim to 
over-ride all others.” 

Indeed, it may be said that the only classification which can be 
claimed to satisfy anyone, is that which places most things in the order 
which is best appreciated and recognized, both mentally and practi- 
cally, by its adherent. 

Definitions. — Most logicians, philosophers, and lexicographers 
have defined classification, and most of them are clear concerning 
its primary purpose, namely, to separate the like from the unlike 
and establish them in related groups. There is considerable vari- 
ation, however, when the definitions enter into more detail con- 
cerning its objects and limits. The following quotations will serve 
to illustrate this ; — 

“ To provide that things shall be thought of in such groups, and 
those groups in such order, as will best conduce to the remembrance 
and to the ascertainment of their laws .”' — -John Stuart Mill, 1843. 

“By the classification of any series of objects is meant the 
actual or ideal arrangement together of those which are like and the 
separation of those which are unlike ; the f)urpose of this arrange- 
ment being to facilitate the operations of the mind in clearly con- 
ceiving and retaining in the memory the characters of the objects 
in question .” — Thomas H. Huxley, 1864. 

By the classification of any series of objects is meant the 
actual or ideal arrangement together of those which are like and 
the separation of those which are unlike, the purpose of this 
arrangement being primarily to disclose the correlations or laws of 
union of properties and cii’cumstances, and secondarily, to facilitate 
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the operations ot the mind in clearly conceiving and retaining in 
the memory the characters of the objects in question.” — IF. Stanley 
Jevons, 1874. 

“ A Series of Divisions so arranged as best to facilitate the com- 
plete and separate study of the several groups which are the result 
of the divisions, as well as of the entire subject under investigation.” 

” A natural system of classification aims at classifying objects 
according to the whole of their resemblances and differences, so far 
as these are recognized by the science in whose service the classi- 
fication is made.” — Fotoler. 

" In an artificial classification, the principle of classification 
selected is some characteristic which is external to the essential 
nature of the elements to be classified. In a natural classification 
the principle of classification selected is a property which forms a 
constituent part of the essential natin-e of the elements to be classi- 
fied." — Hihben. 

There are many other definitions, the work of biologists, 
logicians, and scientists, but none is better than some of those just 
given. For the chief users of this book perhaps the two following- 
summaries of all the others will be most useful : — 

By the classification of any series of objects is meant the 
actual or ideal arrangement together ot those which are like and the 
separation of those which are unlike, the purpose of this arrange- 
ment being primarily, to facilitate the opei’ations of the mind in 
clearly conceiving and retaining in the memory the characters of 
the objects in question, and the recording of them that they may be 
conveniently and quickly referred to ; and secondarily, to disclose 
the correlations or laws of union of properties and circumstances.’’ 
— L. S. Jast. 

In other words, if one may venture on a brief and sufficient 
paraphrase of all these definitions : “ Classification is the grouping 
ot like objects or matters according to their resemblances, properties, 
and relationships, in order to secure their recognition and to t’aqjli- 
tate their description and record 

Theories and General Schemes — It need hardly be said that 
ordinary classifications of knowledge in general are practically use- 
less for purposes of book-classification. Some of them are sugges- 
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tive for logical armiigemeiits of the chief main classes, but the 
absence of detail and notation render them otherwise valueless. 
For this reason only a very brief and superficial view of theoretical 
schemes will be attempted, and this only because librarians are 
expected to know something about the logical basis of the subject. 
As Plato did not formulate a classification, it may be assumed that 
for all practical purposes the classification of knowledge as a mental 
exercise begins with Aristoteles or Aristotle (384-22 b.c.), who con- 
tributed to the science of logic in his Onjanoii certain headings, 
generally called “Predicables,” which he regarded as qualifications 
applicable to everything. These Predicables, originally four in 
numlter ^ may be expressed in modern terms as Genus, Species, 
Difference, Property, and Accident. 

They are thus defined in Fowler’s Deductive Loiiic : — 

“ A Genus is a common term expressive of a wider group of 
individuals including narrower groups. 

“ A Species, in reference to a genus, is a common term expressive 
of a narrower group included in the genus ; in reference to an in- 
dividual, of a group including it. 

“ A Differentia is an attribute which expresses part of the con- 
notation of some common term, and which distinguishes that term 
from all other species which fall under the same genus. 

“ A Property is an attribute which does not express any part of 
the connotation of the common term, but which follows from some 
part of the connotation of the term, either as an effect from a cause, 
or as a conclusion from premisses. 

“An Accident is an attribute which may be predicated of the 
whole or part of the individuals denoted by a common term, or 
which may be predicated of an individual, but which is neither con- 
noted by the common term nor to be inferred from anything which 
is connoted thereby.” 

Each of these could be used to qualify the ten categories or 
prijdisaments of the Organon — Substance, Quantity, Quality, Ee- 
lation. Place, Time, Situation, Possession, Action, and Suffering or 
Passivity. These are the main factors employed by Aristoteles and 
others to qualify the various parts of knowledge, and it may be 

^ Propi'iuni, Deiinition, Geuu», Accident. 
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pointed out that the five predicables furnish some of the sub- 
divisional factors for modern biological classifications. Aristoteles 
in his Metaphysics, etc., divided human knowledge into three main 
divisions and subdivided these as follows ; — 

Classification of Aristoteles. 

/' Physics ,, ( Ethics „ r Poetics 

PHtOELIICAI. I PhACTICAL PllODULTlVE 

■. Mathematics „ ■ Economics - Pihetoric 

Philosophy Philosophy Philosophy 

' Metaphysics I PoUtics 1 Aits 

Within those nine classes, one might fit most subjects recog- 
nized in modern times as susceptible of classification. It is in- 
teresting to note that Aristoteles was one of the first to exclude 
Logic from his scheme, on the ground that it was an introduction to 
all sciences and in a sense the apparatus of learning with encyclo- 
paedic or generally pervasive features in addition. This view has 
been adopted by later classifiers, and in one instance actually ap- 
plied in a detailed scheme. ‘ 

Most of the early philosophical schemes following Aristoteles 
were modifications, and nothing of great value appears till the time 
of Porphyry (c. a.d. 233-304), who published in his Eisayoije an 
introduction to or expansion of, the Categories of Aristoteles, which 
blossomed into the “ Tree of Porphyry,” a name often encountered 
in text-books of logic. 

Tree of Porphyry. 


Corporea 

Substantia 

Ineorporea 

(Body) 

11 (Substance) 

(Bodiless) 

Animatum 

Corpus 

Inanimatum 

(Livinp) 

(Body) 

(Liteless) 

Sensibile 

Corpus Aniinatuni 

Insensibile 


il (Living body) 


Kationale 

Animal 

Irrationale 

(Eeasonable) 


(Lnreasonable) 

Mortale 

Animal rationale 

Immoitale 

(Human) 

1 

(Immortal) 

Socrates 

Homo 

Plato 


(Man and his varieties) 

It will be noticed that the central column, reading downwards, is of 
' The Subject Classificutio^t. 
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an evolutionary character, proceeding from lifeless matter to living 
man ; while the side columns qualify the central one by a series of 
opposites, expressing life, lifeless; mortal, immortal, etc., a method 
of classification which finds expression in modern systems by the 
inclusion of pros and cons, good and bad, and all kinds of extremes 
under the same heads. For example, heat and cold are both degrees 
of temperature, and are usually classified as belonging to the same 
physical law. In logic this method of division by pairs of opposites 
is termed dichotomy. 

There were numerous scholastic knowledge-classifications pro- 
duced during the next nine hundred years, but they are interesting 
mainly as curiosities. Mention might be made of the system de- 
scribed in the Opus viajns of Koger Bacon (c. 1211-91), which 
precedes by over three hundred years the more influential scheme of 
his great namesake. It will be sufficient for our purpose to name 
the main heads : — 


Roger Bacon’s Classification 


PHILiiLOlfi 
iTHEM.iTIl S 
Pn\SICS 
Optics 
.\stroiiomy 
Biirology 
.llcheiiiy 
.\yriculture 
Medicine' 

Experimental Science 


Ernies 

Eelations to God 
Civic morality 
I’ersonal morality 
ChnstianitT 


The progress made in scientific research during the succeeding 
centuries enabled later classifiers to extend their conceptions of 
knowledge, and to render their systems much more detailed. The 
most influential and suggestive of such schemes was that described 
by Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans (1561-1626), in his De 
Augyieiitis Scientiariun (The Advancement of learning). Two books 
of this were published in the year 1605 ; the nine complete books 
in Latin in 1623 ; and in 1610 it was issued in English as a com- 
plete work. This system is described at great length in the above 
book, reasons and arguments being provided throughout for each 
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subject classiiiecl. The following is a table embodying Bacon's 
ideas, set out as clearly as possible to show the features of the 
classification, as the author does not show it in tabular form : — 

Francis Bacon’s Classification (1603-23j. 

1 Hist.'K\ (Memoiy) 

Xatural His'ory 

Generations (Astronoray, Physiogiaphy, Physic-s, Biology) 
Preter-generatioiis (Monsters) 

Arts (Xo details) 

Civil History 

Ecclesiastical (Church, Prophecies, Fiovidence) 

Literary (History ot learning) 

Civil history, Proper (Memorials, Antiquities, Perfect history, (including 
Chronicles ot Times (Annals and Journals), Lives ot persons, Eela- 
tions of actions) 

Appendices (Orations, Letters, Apophthegms) 

2 Poesy (Imagination, ‘'Feigned history’’) 

Narrative 

Dramatic 

Parabolical (Mythology) 
i) Science (Keason) 

Philosophy 

Natural Theology (Deity, Angels, Spirits) 

Natural Philosophy (Nature) = 1 Speculative (Physic, Metaphysio). 

2 Operative (Mechanic, Magic) 

Appendix (Mathematics, pure and mixed) 

Human Philosophy (Man) 

Philosophy of Humanity (1 Body of man = Physiology, Medicine, 
Cosmetic, Athletic, Voluptuary. 2 Sonl of man — Psychology, Logic, 
Ethics, Memory, Grammar, Meter (poetry). Speech, Writing, Ehetoric) 
Civil Philosophy. The divisions in this class are very vague, but may be 
understood to include Law, Government, and Society 
Theology 

In spite of its renown, obtained doubtless through the eminence 
«of the author, this classification of human knowledge is not always 
clear or satisfactory. Its classes and divisions appear to overlap 
and repeat, no doubt because of differences in the exact meaning of 
words and phrases, while there is more than a dash of superstition in 
its composition. It is interesting to comjjare this arrangement of 
human knowledge with the same author’s “ Catalogue of particular 
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histories by titles ” contained in the Parasccne (1620), wherein he 
sets out a whole series of topics which might form the subject- 
matter of books. An idea of the practical comprehensiveness of 
this list may be obtained from the names ot some of the subjects 
suggested — Amber, Drugs, Music, Love, Cookery, W^ine, Honey, 
Baths, Feathers, Bricks, Wax, War, Athletics, Jugglers, Machines, 
etc. In spite of its naturally out-of-date character and somewhat 
* pedantic setting. Bacon’s system must be regarded as one of the 
most influential of the many attempts to classify knowledge. 

In 1767 d’Alembert (1717-83), the French 2 .)hilosopher. extended 
this scheme, making it more suitable for the state of science in his 
day. His main classes and subdivisions are as follows : — ■ 


Bacon - d’Alembert Classification (1767). 


CLiSS I Histokv 

1 Sacred Historv 

2 Ecolesiiastioal History 

3 Civil History 

4 Xatural History 


■Cuss II Philosophy 

1 General Metaphysics, or Ontology 

2 Science of God 

a Natural Eeligion 
b Eevealed Eeligion 
c Science of Good and Evil 
.3 Science of Man 

a Universal Pneuinatology 


b .Vrts of Thhikiuc, Eetainiug, 
Conimnnicating (= Logic, Writ- 
ing, Piinting, Declamation, Sym- 
bolism, Grammar, Ehetoric) 
c Morals ( = Ethics, .lurisprud- 
ence, Commercel 

4 Science of Nature 
a Mathematics 
6 Physics 

Clviss III PoLTllV 

1 Narrative Poetry 

2 Driiimitic Poetry 

3 .\llegorical Poetry 

4 Music, Painting. Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture, Engraiing 


Other amplifications of Bacon's scheme have been issued by 
later authorities ; but the most practical is that of W. T. Harris, 
which is described among the book classifications. Several modern 
systems have been described as ‘‘inverted Baconian,” because they 
place JPhilosophy and Theology in the forefront, and work down to 
History through the main classes in a reverse direction. 

John Locke (1632-1701), the philosopher, in his Ebsay coiiceiiibij 
ihe human understandimj, 1690, sought to classify all science under 
three main heads as follows : — 
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John Locke’s Classification (1688). 

Physics 1 Xatural Philosophy ; 2 Mental Philosophy ; 3 Natural Theology 

Operative Skill 1 Ethics ; 2 Mechanical Art ; 3 Fine Arts 

SioK Kyowleiige 1 Logie; 2 Language; 3 Rites, Ceremonies, Customs, Fashions, 
etc. 

This scheme has been objected to on several grounds, but par- 
ticularly for its separation of mental philosophy and ethics in differ- 
ent groups. The numerous other methods for the classification of 
all, or scientific, knowledge which come between that of Bacon and 
Comte, may be disregarded, as they have very little practical value, 
though all are of great interest, particularly that of Jeremy Bentham, 
first published in his Crestomatliia (1816). 

Of great importance in the history of knowledge-classification 
is the work of Auguste Comte (1798-1857), the French Positivist 
philosopher, which has excited much controversy among philosophers 
and scientists. 

It has been challenged by many writers, and although but a 
bare outline or reasoned procession of classes, its influence has been 
very marked because of the philosophical greatness of its author. 
“Positive philosophy is naturally divided into live fundaviental 
soiences, whose succession is determined by a necessary and in- 
variable subordination, liased upon the simple, but profound, com- 
parison of the corresponding phenomena. These sciences are — 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, physiology, and lastly, sociology. 
The first relates to phenomena the most general, the most simple, 
the most abstract, and the most remotely connected with humanity ; 
they act on all the others, without being acted on by them. The 
phenomena falling under the last, are, on the contrary, the most 
special, the most complex, the most concrete, and the most directly 
interesting to man ; they depend more or less on all the preceding 
ones, without exercising any influence upon them. Between these 
two extremes, the degree of speciality, of complication, and of in- 
dividuality of the phenomena, is gradually increasing, as w^ll as 
their successive dependence.” . . . “ The reader may have marked 
the omission of mathematics in the encyclopaedical scale. This 
science, however, is placed by Comte, in virtue of the principle of 
his classification, at the very head of the scale. But he regards this 
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vast and important science less as a constituent part of natural 
philosophy than as the true and fundamental basis of it.” ^ This 
results in the following scheme : — 

Comte’s Classification (1822-51). 

1 IsuKGAsic Physics 
M athematics 

Astronomy (Celestial Physics) 

Physics (Terrestrial Physics) 

•2 Okganic Physics 
C hemistry 
Biology 
Sociology 

A more recent adaptation of Comte’s scheme is that given by 
Ostwald as follows : — 

Ostwald’s Adaptation of Comte. - 

I F OKMAL Sciences. Main concept ; order 
Logie, or the Science of the Manifold 
Mathematics, or the Science of Quiintity 
Geometry, or the Science of Space 
Phorouomy, or the Science of Motion 
II Physical Sciences. Main concept ; energy 
Mechanics 
Physics 
Chemistry 

III Biolooicai, Sciences. Main concept : life 
Physiology 
Psyeholog.v 
Sociology 

It will be observed that this is not a general knOYvledge-classi- 
fication hut one concerned with science only ; although it tvould be 
easy under Sociology to include Art, Literature, History, etc. One 
of the chief opponents of Comte's system was Herbert Spencer, who 
published Eeasons for dissentiiiii from the philosophy of J/. Comte 
(1864), as an appendix to his essay on The Classification of the 
scivices (1864). In these works" he sets forth his own ideas at 
great length, and for the philosophy of classification they are in- 

’ Lewes (G. H.). Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences. 1853. 

- Ostwald (Wilhelm). Natural philosophy. Trans, by Thos. Seltzer. Kill. 

Both reprinted in his collected Essays, 1897, Vol. II. 
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dispensable text-books for the student. Before proceeding to tabulate 
Spencer’s own scheme, an intermediate classification of some interest 
may be noted. 

The method of Samuel Taylor Coleridgre (1772-1834) was in- 
cluded in his “ Essay on Method,” forming the introduction to the 
EiiayGlujjtedia 2Ieti opoHtana (1826) ; and though it is supposed to 
have been edited after it left his hands, is presented here in the form 


which has been preserved ; — 

Coleridge’ 

I Prr.i; Sciences 
1 Foiuial Sciences 
a Grammar 
b IjOkic 
c Ehetoric 
d Mathematic> 
e Metaphysics 
•2 Eeal Sciences 
a Law 
b Morals 
c Theology 

CL.iSB II Mixed .ixd .\pplied Scie.ncls 

1 Mechanics 

2 Hydrostatics 


Classification. 

.1 Pneumatics 

4 Optics 

5 Astronomy 

(i Experimental Philosophy 
7 Fine Arts 
S Useful Arts 
9 Natural History 
10 Medicine 
Cl.iss III HisTur.Y 

1 National History 

2 Biography 

3 Geography, Voyages, and Travels 

4 Chronology 

Cl.ISS IV LlTEE.\TUr.E AND PHILOLOGY 


The system of Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) can be studied to 
most advantage in the tables accompanying the essay above named. 
Here it is only possible to give a brief outline, leaving out the full 
explanations and diagrams. 


Herbert Spencer’s Classification (1864). 

1 Abstuact Scihnli; 

Lo^'ic 

Mathematic^ 


Geometry of position 
Indefinite calculus 
Definite calculuK 
Arithmetic 
Algebr l 

Calculus of operations 
Geometry 

Kinematics 
Geometry of motion 
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2 Abstract Concrete Science 
Mechanics 
Statics 
Hydrostatics 
Dynamics 
Hydrodynamics 
Molecular Mechanics 
Molecular Statics 
Molecular Dynamics 
Chemistry 
Heat 
Light 
Electricity 
Magnetism 
CoNcnii'rK SciiiNci: 

Astronomy 

Sidereal 

Elanetary 

Astrogeny 

Solar Mineralogy 
Solar Meteorology 
Geogeny 

Mineialogy 

Meteorology 

Geology 

Biology 

Morpliology 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Spencer thus summarizes his scheme in his essay on the 
“Classification of the Sciences”;- — • 


I' that wbii-h treats of the forms j- 
j in which phenomena are AiisriiAcr Science 
I known to ns ( 


Logic and 
Mathematics 


SCIENCE is 


-! 

I 

j that which treats ol 
I the phenomena 
i, themselves 


. I Abstkact 
m their 

, . - CoNCT.ETE 

elements 

' Science 


in their f Concrete 
totalities ( Science 


Mechauics 

Physics 

Chemistry, etc. 

j Astronomy 
I Geology, Biology 
j Psychology 
I Sociology, etc. 
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This classification illustrates the modern tendency to depart from 
the older systems, by relying more upon the natural evolution of 
everything and less upon the supernatural order of creation as 
described by Moses in Genesis i. It further recognizes, as others 
have done, that certain Sciences are “abstract,” “pervasive,” or too 
“general to be assigned to any particular class. This is an im- 
portant distinction which will be more clearly seen when book 
classifications are described. Spencer rejects the staircase or filiation 
progression of Comte's hierarchy, and insists that the sciences stand 
in relation to each other more like branches on a tree than a closely- 
related series of sciences issuing from each other in a natural sequence. 
This is also the leading idea of Bacon, and is illustrated to a certain 
extent in the tree of Porphyry. 

Beyond the broad divisions of Matter, Life and Mind, it seems 
impossible in the present state of mental and physical science 
to fix any order of the sciences which is satisfactory. In the 
future fresh discoveries and investigations will modify scientific 
classification, extending some sciences and fusing others, but in 
bibliographical schemes places must always be left for the literature 
of the past, regardless of exploded subjects, theories and prepos- 
sessions. 

Later schemes which have provoked some discussion are those 
of Alexander Bain (1818-1903), 1870, who bases largely on Comte, 
but adds a series of Practical Sciences ; Wilhelm Wundt, 1889 ; 
and August Stadler, 1896, who have both produced elaborate 
philosophical systems. More recent classifications which deserve 
mention are those of Karl Pearson and E. C. Eiehardson ; one 
English and the other American. The scheme of Karl Pearson 
(1857- ), is contained in his G rammar of Science, 1892, and may 

be summarized as follows : — 

Pearson’s Classification (1892). 

.V Abstk\ct Science (Modes of discrimination) * , 

Qualitative 

Logic 

Orthology (‘' Study of the right use of language ”) 

Grammar 
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Discrete Quantity 


Quantitative 
Arithmetic 
Aluebra 

Theory of measurement 
Errors 
Probability 
Statistics 

J 

Functions t , 

} Change in Quantity 
Calculus, etc. I 

Eelations ot Space 
Geometry 
Trigonometry 
ilensuration, etc. 

Kelatious ot Time 

Theories of observation and description 
Strains and Kinematics 

B CoNCTiEiE SciEXCE (Inoi'ganic : divided into Precise and Descriptive Physical 
Science) 

Physics of the Ether (Light, Heat, Electricity, etc.) 

Atomic, Molecular and Molar Physics (Including Geology. Geography, Chemis- 
try. etc.) 

C CoNCEETE Science (Organic) 

Choi'ology, Ecology, Natural History (“old sense”) 

History 

Evolution of species (Phylogeny, Palteontology, Origin of Species, etc.) 
Evolution of man (Physical = Craniology, Anthropology, etc.) 

Evolution of man (Mental = Art, Literature, Science, Philosophy) 
Evolution of man (Social = States, Laws, Customs, Archteology, Folk Lore) 
Morphology, Histology, Anatomy, Sex, Heredity. Physiology, etc. 

Psychology 

Sociology (Morals, Politics, Political Economy, Jurisprudenci) 

Applied Mathematics 
13io-Physies 

The order of the Sciences as presented by E. C. Richardson in 
his ClmsifiGation, theoretical and practical, 1901, is tabulated as 
under : — 

Richardson’s Classification (1901). 

• Hvlology : 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Astronomy 

Geology 
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Bioi.ogy : 

Botany 

Zoology 

Physical anthropology ? 

Anthropology : 

Psychology (Human) 

Epistemology 

-Esthetics 

Useful Arts 
Fme Arts 

Language and Literature 
Ethics ■? 

Sociology (ineluding History) 

Thlology : 

Cosmology 
ChiTbtology 
Ecclesiology 
Theology proper 

It is not proposed to set forth any more philosophical schemes 
for the Classification of Knowledge, as enough have been tabulated 
to show their diversity and number. Hundreds have been published, 
and they can be studied Ity anyone interested in the various books 
of reference quoted in this Mcoiual. It is quite obvious that every 
scheme of classification depends for its progression upon the starting- 
point adopted. This qualifies the whole arrangement, and its effects 
are to be seen in every system noticed. The two chief theories pre- 
dominating, are those which assume the existence of a supernatural 
divine creator and those which assume that all knowledge has been 
evolved from matter. In other words, one party believes that mind 
preceded matter and the other that matter preceded mind : the 
ancient conflict, in short, between idealism and materialism. The 
former are no doubt influenced by the Mosaic Cosmology, or the 
order of creation as set forth in the first chapter of Genesis. In it the 
universe is represented as a chaos, in which, but apart, a super- 
natural power. God, exists. This power separates light from dark- 
ness, the earth from the water, creates light, plants, the sun and 
planets, fish, birds, mammals, then man, and finally woman. Ex- 
pressed in modern terms and in classified order this is, roughly, 
the — 
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Mosaic Cosmology. 

TlIEOLOGi' 

God 

Heaven 

Physiography 

Earth 

Water 

t Physics 

Light 

Biology 

Plants 

As IT.ON’OJIV 
Biology 
Fish 
Birds 
Mammals 
Man 

From Man was evolved Mind, and from Mind everything which 
constitutes human knowledge. Those who classify on evolutionary 
principles would transfer Theology from the beginning of the Mosaic 
Cosmology and regard it as an outcome of Mind ; and with a 
very slight I'earrangement, could adopt the Biblical classification. 
This is practically what some later philosophers have done, and by 
study of the following Comparative Table, it is eas}' to understand 
how different classifiers have been influenced. 
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Fig. I. Comparative Table of Knowledge^ Classifications. 
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The order of Aristoteles, for example, is Matter and Life, Mind ; 
Bacon is Matter, Life, Eecord, Mind, Eecord, and otherwise generally 
mixed : Comte is Alatter, Life, Alind, Eecord, and so are many of 
the philosophical systems. It is somewhat curious that many of the 
practical schemes for book classification are arranged rather more 
in the order of the Alosaic Cosmology. For example, the Dewey 
^ Decimal Classification for books, is Mind, Life, Matter, Eecord ; 
while the Cutter Expansive Classification is arranged as Alind, 
Eecord, Alatter, Life. On the other hand. Brown’s Subject Classi- 
fication is arranged as Alatter, Life, Mind, Eecord, with a preliminary 
General class like Dewey and Cutter. 

The subject of Knowledge-classifications in general can be 
studied in greater detail in the following books : — 

FriN’T (Robert). Philosophy as scieutia scieiitiariuu ami A History of classi- 
fications of the science. Edin. 11)04. [First issued, ISSo,] 

Shikous (Charles W,). Philosophia ultima or science ol the sciences. [Vol. 2. 
History and Logic of the sciences.] N.Y. 1S77 : third ed. 188S. 

Ric'h.\ri>so.v (Ernest C.). Classification, theoretical and practical. XY. 
11 ) 01 . 

Ifr.owN' (James D.i. .Manual ol library classification and shelf arrangement. 
London, 1898. 

Both Eiehardson and Brown give outlines of the principal 
schemes. The Groundwork of science, a, study of Epistemology, by 
St. George Alivart is also useful, as also are many of the books and 
articles given in Appendix A. 



CHAPTER 11. 


PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION APPLIED TO SCIENCE. 

Ciassitioation is the very soul o£ the natural soienoe?.'' — Dr. Obed Bat, in 
Cooper's The 1‘iairic, 1S‘20. 

CoMPAKED with Knowledge-elassitications, those which have been 
applied to various sciences and hooks are vastly more detailed. 
In such systems it is necessary to provide for minute subdivisions 
of comparatively small sections of subjects, while in Knowledge- 
classifications it is seldom that the authors proceed beyond a few 
very broad main classes. The botanist has to decide what a daisy 
is, and the librarian the exact place for a book on a particular 
disease. The philosopher contents himself by establishing a class 
called Biology, and leaves others to determine what are its constitu- 
ent units. Detailed scientific classifications are, therefore, not only 
more practical and full than knowledge-classifications, but in many 
respects they are more accurate and interesting. It has been 
assumed that biological classifications represent the perfection of 
minute classification of groups of objects, but this is not so, as any- 
one can discover by tracing the changes in general principles and 
details which have occurred in Botanical and Zoological schemes. 
Fresh theories and discoveries alter all systems of classification, 
and it is doubtful if any scientific scheme will attain any degree of 
permanency. The system of Carl Linne, otherwise Linneeus (1735- 
78) for Botany long remained current, although it was purely arti- 
ficial in structure, being based upon the sexual organs of flowers 
and not upon their genei’al characters and resemblances. Neverthe- 
less it was a great convenience in its day, and enabled plants to be 
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arranged in groups having at least one characteristic in common. 
A selection from its twenty-four classes will enable students to 
understand its method and appearance ; — 


Botanical Classification of Linne or Linnaeus. ‘ 


1 Moiiandria, one stamen 
3 Ti'iandria, three stamens 
6 Hexandna, six stamens 
11 Dodeeandi'ia, twelve stamens 
13 Polyandria, more than twelve sta- 
mens attached to the receptacde 


16 Jlonadelphia, stamens in one bundle 
lit Syngetiesia, stamens with united 
anthers 

■21 Monoecia, plants monoecious 

23 Polygamia, plants polygamous 

24 Cryptogaraia, flowers hidden 


This classification is often cited as an example of an “artificial” 
system, and the method, as defined before (p. 4), very much re- 
sembles the grouping of books according to their size, number of 
leaves, colour of binding, or weight, instead of by their subject- 
matter. The system of Liumeus was gradually displaced by that 
of Antoine Jussieu (1789),- which was arranged in natural order. 
Here are its main classes : — 


Aeotyledones 

Monocotyledoues 


Botanical Classification of Jussieu. ' 


I Stiimina hypogyn.r 
,, pciigyiiH 
( „ epigyna 

f StHmina epigyna 
1 „ perigyna 

L „ hypogyna 

f Corolla hypogyna 
I .. perigyna 


f .\petalae 


Dicotyledones 


Claiis 


Monopetalae 


1 


epigyna 


C Stamina epigyna 

I Polypetalae ., hypogyna 

1 i perigyna 

I Diclines irregulares 


j .tntheris connatis 
( ,, diatinctis 


1 

2 

3 

4 
•5 
6 

7 

8 

;» 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
1 ) 


Most of the names used by Jussieu still remain in use, although the 

• 

See Duppe (R.), Classes and orden^ of the Limuean systein of botayiy. 1815. 
8 vols. Also other etlitions. Remlle (A. C.). The Classification of flowering 
‘plants. 1904. Contains a history of botanical classihcation. 

“See latroduction to RernUe’s Classiiication of flovwring pUmts. 1904. 
■'Ihid. 
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system itself has been displaced in Britain by that of Bentham and 
Hooker, and in Germany by the schemes of Engler, Eichler, and 
others. To illustrate further the different results obtained by differ- 
ent classifiers, it is interesting to see side by side the main classes for 
flowering plants of Bentham and Hooker (1862-83) ^ and Engler 
(1892-96),''* and to notice how one has just nearly inverted the order 
of the other : — 


Bentham, Hooker. 

Phanerot'amae 
Dieotyledones 
Polype talae 
Gamopetalae 
Ineompletae 
Gjniinospeimae 
Monoootyledoiies 


Engler. 

Spermaphyta 
Gy 111 uosijerma e 
Anniospermae 
Monoeotyledones 
Dieotyledones 
Archichlamydeae 
Sympetalae 


Botanical classification is generally very minute, and in many cases 
it requires ten or more subdivisions to work down from a class 
to the varieties of some species of plants. ^Yhen one considers 
that there are thousands of varieties of some single flower like the 
rose or the orchid, it will he realized how complex a complete 
botanical classification, fitted with an adequate notation, would 
become. 

On the whole, Zoological classification, especially in the higher 
classes of animals, is less difficult and complicated than Botanical 
classification. To show how closely they agree in the main, three 
schemes are exhibited in parallel columns, showing one evolutionary, 
and two proceeding from highest to lowest forms of life. In some 
cases the nomenclature is slightly different, but the correspondence 
is very close. 


' See Genera j'lnntariiiii, 18t)2-Si5, Vol. III., and Piendle as above. 

- .SVr Willis {.J. C.). -1 Manual and dtctionarii af the flmrcrinrj plaiih and 

ferns, lf)08, and Rendle as above. 
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Zoological Classifications. 


Carpenter (184-5) 

Lyuekkek (1,S97) 

Heriwio (111031 

Vertebrates 

Vertebiata 

Invertebrata 

Mammalia 

Mammals 

Protozoa 

Birds 

Birds 

Metazoa 

Keptiles 

Reptiles 

Cielenterata 

Tiatrauhia 

Amphibians 

Worms 

i’lshes 

Pishes 

I'iatyhehuinthes 

Invertebrates 

Cyelostom.i 

llotitera 

Insects, 

Pi'otochovda 

Ccedhelriiinthes 

Myriapoda 

Hemichoida 

EchinoderiiiH 

-trachmda 

Artliropoda 

Mollusea 

Crustacea 

Crustacea 

Artliropoda ; Crustacea, Spider; 

Annelida 

Avaehnidii 

Insects, etc. 

Entozoa 

Myriapoda 

Chordata 

Ilotifera 

Protraclieiita 

Vertebra ta 

Cephalopoda 

Insects 

Cyclostomata, ete. 

Gastropoda 

Mollusea, 5 

Pish 

I’teropoda 

<das-es 

.Amphibia 

Lamellibranchiata 

Brachiopoda 

Keptilia 

Palliobrauehiata 

Echinoderma 

Birds 

Tunicata 

Brvozoa 

Mammalia 

I’olyzoa 

Worms 


Eehinodermata 

CudcntPia 


Polypifeia 

Protozoa 


Hydiozoa 



Protozoa 




The two Tables following illustrate further the detail in the 
classification of the Mammalia, as conceived by such authorities as 
Cuvier (1769-lb32) and Sir Kichard Owen (lSOI-1892), working 
on different bases. But the main object in republishing the tables is 
to afford students a clear view of what is implied by the terms class, 
sub-class, order, and genus, in scientific classification. 
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Fig. 3. Owen’s Table of the sub-classes and orders of the Mammalia, accordjng to the Cerebral 

system. 
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These important subdivisions can be set out by means of a 
brief example to show their relationship with the Five Predicables 
of Aristoteles (p. 5). 

Main Subdivisions of Biological Classification. 

Species = Varieties resembling each other 
Genus = A Group ot ISpeeies 

Family = A Group of Genera » 

Order = A Group of Families 

Class = A main division — like ilammalia as differing from Birds 
Sub-Kingdom = A Group of Classes indicating primary divisions like Vertebrates 
and Invertebrates 


Sub-Kingdom 

Class 

Order 

Family 

Genus 

Species 

Varieties 

Individuals 


Application of the above Subdivisions. 

Vertebrates = AniinaK with backbones 

Mammalia = Animals in which the females suckle their young 
Carnivora = Flesh-eating animals 

Canidte - Genera of the Dog kind 

Canis ^ Dogs, Wolves, etc. 

Caiiis-familiaris Domestic Dogs 
Hounds, Teiriers 
Blood-Hounds, Irish Terriers 


In other departments of science, classification has been applied 
in a variety of ways, but no single science is blessed with only one 
system about which all are unanimous. On the contrary, as much 
ditl'erence of opinion prevails as in classifications of knowledge, 
biology, or books. Before leaving this subject attention should be 
drawn to the complex systems ot classification which have been 
suggested for sciences like Crystallography and Chemistry. These 
may be studied in modern textbooks, or in dictionaries of chemistry 
and science. The “Periodic Law” ot Chemistry^ and the geo- 
metric-chemical classification employed in crystallography are ex- 
tremely difficult to understand without special training, hut are 
worth looking up as examples of intricate classification. An 
elaborate specimen of minute classification applied to iJiseases may 
1)6 studied in The Nomenclature of Diseases drawn up by a “joint 
committee appointed by the lioyal College of Physicians of London, 

' See Waffs' T)ict latuirji of Vhemistrtj, revised by Morley and Muir, 190(5, Vol. 
Ill, und article by li. S. -last in the hihtiirij World, -lune, 1911. 
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Ith ed., 1906. This is intended primarily for the use of medical 
men in certifying causes of death, but it is also a very minute 
scheme of classification, giving the Latin, French, and German 
equivalents for the English names for diseases. It is a numbered 
list of the organs, parts, and functions of the human body, qualified 
by the various morbid conditions, such as inflammation, hyper- 
, trophy, etc., and extends to 1244 places. In ordinary general book- 
classification schemes, like the Decimal, Subject, etc., such expan- 
sions of single subjects would be impossible, although, owing to 
the subsidiary series of categorical numbers in the Subject system, 
it is possible to number most of the diseases enumerated in The 
Notnenclature. Other examples of minute subdivision of single 
topics will be given in connexion with detailed book-classifications. 



CHAPTER III. 

CLASSIFICATION SCHEMES FOR BOOKS, WITHOUT NOTATIONS. 

Although some of the schemes previously noticed might be used as 
a basis for the classification of books, they would require to be 
extended enormously to be of any practical value. This chapter 
will be devoted to the consideration of schemes specially designed 
for books, but not provided with symbols, notations, or short marks 
to indicate main divisions and subdivisions. Although many of the 
systems provide mimite numerical or alphabetic signs to denote the 
order and place of topics in the scheme, such signs are not neces- 
sarily to be considered as furnishing a system of shelf-marking. 
What may be termed combination systems of classification and 
shelf-marking are described in Chapter IV. 

Some of the earliest attempts at book classification were made 
for commai’cial purposes, and it may be assumed that convenience 
was the object aimed at in grouping together in printed lists the 
titles of books on kindred topics. Soon this plan was found neces- 
sary in libraries, either alone or in combination with lists of authors. 
It is quite evident that no motive of pedantry moved the old book- 
sellers to attempt classified lists, as has been assumed by certain 
writers, but the practical idea of displaying their wares in a manner 
to attract customers. Practical convenience was the sole cause, and 
anyone who cares to investigate the matter will find that the 
methods of the early bookseller are used at the present time by 
every class of tradesman who has goods for sale. As regards book- 
sellers, Edwards has pointed out ' that the character of their classifi- 
cation seems to have been determined by their stock-in-trade, and 


* of Librarie>>, Vol. 11, p. 761. 
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he cites the divisions used by the elder Aldus ' [Aldo IVVanuzzi 
(1450-1515)] the printer, in a catalogue of Greek books, 1498, which 
was divided into five groups, thus ; — 

Classification of Aldus. 

1 Gxammatiea 4 Pliilosophia 

2 Poetica ■> Sacra Scriptura 

3 LoKica 

This is one of the earliest examples of rudimentary classification m 
a catalogue of printed books. Another early scheme for book 
classification was that devised by Konrad Qesner - (1516-65) in 
1548, which has been regarded as “ the first bibliographical system 
This scheme has twenty-one main classes grouped together in a 
kind of genealogical sequence under the head of “ Philosophia, 
comprehendit artes et scientias.” The arrangement of classes is as 
follows : — 


Classification of Qesner ( 1548). 


1 Giaimuatica ct Philoloj'icii 

2 Dmleotica 

3 Hhetorica 

4 Poetica 

•) .tvithnietica 

6 Geometvia, Optica, etc. 

7 Musica 

H Astrououim 
9 Astrologia 

to De Divinutionc et Magm 
11 Geographia 


12 Hislovia 

13 l)e llivel■nillU^ aitihus ilUterati'.. 

ineclmniris, etc. 

14 De Natui'.iU Pliilosophia 
l-> Metaphysicii et I'lieologia 
If) l)e Morali Plnlosoiihia 

17 lie P!iilo>iophui .Kconomica 

Is Pe re Politiea ill et Civili ac Militaii 

19 I)c JurispruilcutiH 

20 De re Meilica 

21 Ue Tlieologia Chii^tiauii 


The earliest English bookseller’s catalogue was that of Andrew 
Maunsell, issued at London in 1595, under the title Cataloijuf 
of EnjUsh printed booke-'y . . . ijathcred into alphabet, and such 
method as it is. It was published in two parts, the first comprising 
Divinity and the second Science. 

Gabriel Naude (1600-53), the eminent French librarian, pub- 
lished in his Adiis pour dresser line bibliotlirque, 1627 (also 1644 


f Sec Lib. .4s.s. Lee., ItlO.j, p. 44.5. 

-Ibid., 1902, pp. 141-42 and 401-40'.!, and also lOO-l, p. 445. 
■’ See Librnrij, 1898, Vol. X, pp. 3s7-90. 
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and 1676, and translation by John Evelyn, 1661) an outline scheme 
of classification, of which the following are the main classes : — 

Classification of Naude. 

Theology Military Art 

Medicine Jurisprudence 

Bibliography Council and Canon Law 

Chronology Philosophy 

Geography Politics 

History Literature 

Another early example of a trade catalogue, somewhat akin to 
Maunsell’s, was that issued by William London in 1658, entitled J 
Catalogue of the most vendible books in Enqland orderly digested, 
under th'eheads of divinity, history, physio, law, etc. London. These 
two lists were the forerunners of the more elaborate inventories of Low 
and Sonnenschein, as well as the less-known London catalogue of books 
. . . from the year 1700, properly classed under the general branches 
of literature, and alphabeticcdly disposed under each head (1773). 

Having briefly described the methods of book classification in 
use during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, other methods 
may now be examined. In France a method was introduced in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century based on the work of Naude 
and others which proved of immense value and influence, being used 
at the present time in various modified forms. The groundwork of 
this system, described indifferently as the “Paris” or “French” 
system, also as “ De Bure’s" or “Brunet’s"’ system, was laid by 
Jean Qarnier, a Jesuit, or Ismael Bouillaud, the compiler of the 
catalogue of De Thou’s Library. This method was altered succes- 
sively by Gabriel Martin, De Bure, Brunet, Barbier, and Achard, 
and forms the basis of many modern systems. It is not necessary 
to display the various plans in detail, the differences not being very 
important after the changes made by De Bure and Brunet. We 
will, however, just quote the main classes of 

Qarnier’s Classification. * • 

Class 1 Theology Class 5 History 

,, '2 Philo.sophy ,, (i Jurisprudence 

,, 3 Medicine ,, 7 Heterodoxy 

,, 4 Literature 
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What may be termed the settled French scheme as used by 
-I. C. Brunet (1780-1867) and others was as follows : — 


French Scheme.' 


Class I Theology 
1 Holy Sciiptnie'. 

■2 Sacred Philology 
S Liturgies 
4 Councils 
d Lathers 

tl Collecthe Woiks ot Theologians 
7 Singular and Lanatieal Sects and 
Opinions 
s Judaism 
!) Oriental Piehgions 
10 Deism, etc. 

Cjass II ■Iniisi’iii'iiKNi'i': 

1 General Treatises on Law 

2 Natural and International Law 

3 Political Law 

4 Civil and Criminal Law 

■5 Canon and Ecclesiastical I.aw 

Class III Sciences and .\rts 

1 Dictionaries and Encyclopaedia-. 

2 Philosophical Sciences 

H Physical and Chemical Sciences 
4 Natural Sciences 
-j Medical Sciences 


0 Mathematical Science-. 

7 Mnemonic- 
K Fine Alts 

11 Mechanical Arts and Trades 
10 Gymnastics — Recreative Arts and 
Games 

Ci.iss IV Polite Liteiiiiuiil 

1 Introductoiy tVoik- 

2 1 linguistics 

3 Rhetoric 

4 I’oetry 

•> Prose Fiction 
I) Philology 
7 Dialogues, etc 
•s Letters 

0 Polvgraphy 

10 Collective Woiks— MUcellanie- 

C'LASS V IIlSluRY 

1 Historieal Prolegomena 

2 Universal History 

3 History of Religions, ete. 

4 .\ncient History 
•7 Modern History 

0 Historieal Paraliiioiueua 


The details of this system are pultlished in Brunet’s Manuel dti 
libraii'e, Paris, 1860-65, and in Rouveyre’s Conitahmnccs ncees>;ain‘>^ 
a un bibliophile, while vaofil works on classification quote the chief 
divisions. Although mainly a bookseller's clas--ification it possesses 
the merit of being based upon actual books and not upon theoretical 
considerations. A notable application of this scheme to a classified 
and annotated library catalogue will be found in the very advanced 
catalogue of the Signet Library, Edinburgh, compiled by George 
Sandys, the librarian, and published in 1805. 


' See Library, ISilS, vol. X, pp. 162-(j3 and 317-20 ; Lib. .l.s.-i. Lee.. 1',IU4, pp 41li- 
21, and I'JO-j, p. 44(1. 
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An important English modification of this method was that of 
Thomas Hartwell Horne,' the bibliographer, whose Introduction to 
the study of bibliojraphy, 1814, is a well-known work. He pub- 
lished his plan in Outlines for the classification of a library, London, 
1825, and its leading classes and subdivisions were as follows ; — 

Horne’s Classification (1825). 


Class I THEuLOiiv or KEr.i(iio\ 

1 Introiluetoiy Works 

2 Natural Eeligioii 

3 Revealeil Religion 

a Holy Scriptures 
b Sacred Philology 
c Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Polity 
d rjiturgie.s 

!■ Fathers and Collected Works 
01 Theologians 
/ .Scholastic Divinity 
(/ Systematic Divinity 
k -Moral Kud Casuistical Divin- 
ity 

i Catechetical Divinity 
/. Polemical Divinity 
I Pastoral Divinity 
m Hortatory Diviiiity 
n Mystical and .A.scetioai Divm- 
ity 

(1 .Misceilaiieons Treatises 

4 History of Religions 

Class II .Ilp.isprudence 

1 Public iriiiversal Law 

2 .\ncient Civil and Feudal Law 
8 Canon Law 

4 Dritisli Law 
.j Foreign Law 

Class III Philosophy 
1 Introductory 
piedias. etc. 

The systems 


2 Intellectual Philosophy 

3 Moral and Political Philosophy 

4 Natural Philosophy 

.> Mathematical Pliilosophy 

Cuss IV .4rts and Tp.ades 

1 History of .\rts 

2 Liberal .\rts 

.8 Economical Arts, Trades, and 
Maiiufaetures 

4 Gymnastic and Recreative Arts 

Class V Histop.y 

1 Historical Prolegomena 

2 L’niversal History 

3 Particular History 

a .\ncifcnt 
h Middle .\ges 
c Modern 

4 Biographical and Moauinental 

History 

•> Historical Extracts and Miscel- 
lanies 

Ci.ASs VI Liter ATrr.E 

1 Literary History and Biography 

2 Polite Literature 

(( Grammar 

b Philology and Criticism 
f Rhetoric and Oratory 
(I Poetry • 

c Literary Miscellanies. 


Works — Encyclo- 

of Leibnitz (1718) and Schiitz-Hufeland (1785- 
‘ See Lib. -I.A'.s, liec., 190-), p. 447. 
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1800) as well as many other German, French, and Italian schemes, 
all duly set forth in Petzholdt, Edwards, Eichardson, etc., are of 
little practical value, and may be passed over with this bare note. 

Eeference may be made here to the old classitication of the 
London Institution, devised by Eichard Thomson, E. W. Brayley, 
and William INIaltby, and ajrpearing in the Catahujue of the lihranj 
if the Luiitlun Institution systematically clashed, London, 1835. The 
main feature ot this method is tlie synoptical table of classes ar- 
ranged under such main lieads as Theology, .lurisprudeiice, Philo- 
so])hy, Mathematics, etc., subdivided in somewhat inexact sections. 
The most extraordinary point in connexion with this particular 
scheme is the plan adopted of locating classes by tlieir jiositions 
over fireplaces, in recesses or galleries, etc. Presses indicated by 
busts of Eoman emperors or others surmoiiiiting them are common ; 
but to locate Theology or Botany over a fireplace seems a very 
primitive, not to say prosaic, method of shelf arrangement. 

.Vbout ls3(i-38, the systematic classification used in the British 
51useuni was tirst ajiplied generally to the collections in that library. 
It is somewhat inpiortant as the system used in the largest British 
library possessing unusually valuable stores of books on eveiy con- 
ceivalile subject, and is therefore interesting as an example of the 
provision requisite for storing the leading sections of litei attire to 
lie found in complete libraries. The system is described by Dr. 
Eichard Garnett in the 'I'miisartioit'i if the Librart/ Cimferenee, 1877, 
pp. 108-14 and 183-93: and be explains that onl\ })rinci]i)al sub- 
divisions are given. We have not set out every subdivision given 
by Dr. Garnett, luit only enough to sliow the details of the scheme. 
It bears a slight resemblance to the scheme of Horne, p. 32, init in 
the multiplication of main classes and details of working out differs 
from most of the larger classifications with which we are acijuainted. 


British Museum Classification ( 183(j-3S'i.' 


I Tiiiiaoio 

• 1 Itilile-:, i’olyglut 
■2 Hebrew 
;1 (tie-k 


4 Latin 

.■> Lveiii'h, Italian, Span- 
I'-li, etc. 
li German 


'• .Scc Lib. -JnL. lss7, pp. ami 4;!-3 

15102, p. 144. 
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7 

Dutch and Scandinavian 

N 

English 


Celtic 

1(1 

Slavonic 

11 

Ouental 

l-> 

American, Polynesian, 

etc. 

l:-i 

llihle Concordance-' 

14 

lUhle Conimentaiie-s, Gen- 
eral 

M 

Pent iteuch 

1(1 

Other lli-'toncal Look'' 

17 

Psalms 

is 

Prophet' ami Hagio- 

gtapha 

r.i 

Untultilled Piophec\ 

•1(1 

New Te'^lament, General 

•21 

Gospels and Act" 

22 

KpistleiS 

2 2 -20 

faturgies 

•2(1-27 

Metrical P^aliii", Hvmns 

2S-S(I 

prayer^. I'hcology, Sermon" 

SI 

Mytholog\ 

'S2 

Sciiptuie"Ol the N\>n-Chri"- 
tiaii Uehgioii" 

s:i 

Jewish lllstoiy 

Sl-'.I'J 

(’huvch Historv . ( leneral 

and National 

100-1(12 

Mission" 

102 

lleligious ITateinUiC" 

104 

FreemasoniA 

10-1 

Ihography, General Uo- 
ligiou" 

10(1 

Scripture 

107-10'.l 

Saints, Popes, Cardinal" 

110-11-1 

llehgious, National 

11(1 

Juvenile Pieligious 

117 

Theoli^gical llihhography 


II Jrni'^rr.ri)iN< 1. 

1 Papal DulK 

2 Councils 

:-14) Canon. Kcclf'Jiastical, and 
Marriage T.aw 


7 Konian T^aw 
<S MeclicCsal Juliets 

Law, National. Forei<jn 
JurUpvudtnce, Crime, Pii- 
sons, Forensic Medicine 
34-44 English Law. General and 
Special 
4o Trials 

4t»'4?s Law ot Ireland, Scotland, • 
Colonies 

4’J-"t2 I,;iw of United States 
“»:» Law of South America 
“>4-5'» Maritime and Military Law 
dtl Treaties and Conventions 
■)7 International Law 

111 Naii u\i. Histou\ AM' Mkl'Icim: 

1 Natural History, General 

2 Hotany 

3 Hortieultme 

4 Agriculture 
o Mnieialo^N 
d Geole>gy 

7 I’alieontolog.N 
s /<j.)logy, General 
Mammalia 
Id Gimthology 

11 Ilei petiilogy 

12 Ichthyology 

13 Domestic Animals (with 

Veteiinary Surgery) 

14 Entomology 

17 Conchologv, etc. 

U) Dictionaries of Medicine 
I7-1S Medical Principles and 
Theses 

Id Domestic Medicine 

20 I'hysiology 

21 Phrenology, Animal Mag- 

netism. etc. • 

22 Anatomy 

23-24 Pathology, Therapeutics 
25 Mineial Waters 
20 Surgery 
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27 Materia Medica 


r>0 Chemistry 

28-d(i Diseases, Hospitals, etc. 


*>1 Spectral Analysis 

ARlH.KoLOOY and ArI'^ 

1-2 Avchieolo<ry 

VI 

02 Photography 

HtsioRY 

H Costumes 


1 Chronology 

4 Numismatics 


2 Fmversal History 

o Fine Art, Geneial 


8 Hi.stoiy, Asia 

0-7 Aichitecture 


4 Asia. PiHish India 

s Painting and Kngiaviug 


-5 Afiu-a 

P Scailptuie 


r»-S I'huope, General 

10 Music 


0 P.yzantine and Ottoman 

11 Field Spurts 


10-28 Fan ope, National 

12 Garner ot Cliance 


80-8-") England 

18 Games of Skill 


.10-18 AmeiK-a. F.S., Australia 

14 T'seful Arts 


44-4-5 Heraldry, Genealogy 

Id Domestic Keonomy 


40 P.igeants, Processions, etc 

10-1 7 Exhibitions, etc 

\ 11 

Gi 

P}m.iis.ii‘n\ 

1-24 Politics 1 National) Puluical 


1 Co'-mogiajihy 

2 Ethnoloi^y 

Kcunuiny. et<*. 


8 CireumnaMLCitiuiis 

2V20 Coinmeice, ChaLitie-, et<-. 


4 Vo\ages 111 two 01 more 

80-)P! Education. Schot)ls, etc. 


parts of the World 

81 Moral Plulosopin 


5-88 'J’ia\els. hv CoiuitVH's 

8d-8)7 Marriage, Women, Tem- 


18 Hydrography 

perance. etc. 

88-80 Metaphysical Idiilosophy 

VH 

P*I« M.RVlMIA 

40 Logic 

41 History ot Philosophy 

42-40 Mathematics : Arithmetic, 


1-18 Collective and National 

28-22 lipistlcs 

Geometry, etc. 

IX 

DKi.ri s El 1 iiu 

47 Astronomy 

4S-dO Astrology, Occult Science, 


1 Classical Polygraphy 

Spiritualism 


2-S Homer, Greek aiul liatin 

.)! Physics 


I’o'ds and Oratois 

82 Optics 


8-10 Poetry, Italian 

•78 Meteorology 


17-18 Spanish, Portuguese 

-54 !glectricity 


18-2] B’rench, Provcnval 

do Mechanics 


22-24 German 

■)0 Hydrostatics. Hydraulics 


2-5-20 Dutch, Scandinavian 

o7 Nautical Sciences 


27-28 Slavonic, Celtic, etc. 

-oS Arms and Military Engines 


28-41 English 

oO Military Art 


42 American 
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4B-58 Drama, National 

'J3 

English, Collected 

59 Rhetoric 

91 

Waverley Novels 

60-61 Literary Criticism and 

9-5 

English, Translations 

History 

96 

English, Early 

62 Typo^a-aphy 

97 

ReiJuldieations 

63 Bibliography 

93 

English, General 

64 Catalogues 

99 

Jlinor 

65-67 Compendiums, Encyclo- 

100 

American 

piedias, etc. 

CH-77 Collected \Yorks of Authors, 

101 

Tales for Children ' 

by Nationalities 

X PillLOl.OOY 

7s Speeches 

1 

General Philology 

79 Fables 

2 

Languages, Semitic 

bO-81 Proserbs, Anecdotes 

3 

Other Asiatic and African 

82 Satire and Facetiie 

4 

American and Polynesian 

83 Essays and Sketches 

'5 

Chinese and .Japanese 

84 Fiction, Collected 

6 

Greek 

85 Folk-Lore, Fairy Tales 

7 

Latin 

86 Early Roman<‘es 

■S-IO 

Italian, Spanish, French 

87 Fiction, Italian 

11-13 

German, Dutch, Scandin- 

88 Spanish and Portu‘,a'iese 


avian, Slavonic 

80 French 

14 

Celtic 

90 German 

1-5 

English 

01 Dutch and Seandina\ian 

16 

Phonography 

02 Slavonic and Hunjxavian 

17 

Books for the Blind 


The Germans are responsible for a number of schemes dating 
from that of Leibnitz (1718) to recent times; but most of them are 
more adapted for the libraries of universities or learned societies 
than the general public libraries ave are familiar with in Britain 
and the United States. It will be sufficient to name the methods 
of Ersch (1793), Preusker (1830), and the minute scheme of Thiene- 
mann (1817), the main heads of which are given in Edwards* 
Memoirs. Boom may be found for some of the chief divisions of 
Dr. Schleiermacher’s method, which is worked out with much 
elaboration in hh Bibliographisches System der (jesanmten JVisseii- 
schaftskunde, 1817, 1852, and condensed by Edwards. 

Schleiermacher’s Classification (1852). ' • 

CL.4SS I Encyclopseilias, Liteiaiy His- Cmss IV Greek and Latin Literature 

tory, and BiblioKi'aphy CL.rss V Polite Literature in Jlodern 

Ci.-^ss II Polygraphy and Oriental Tongues 

CL.4SS III Liiignisties and Philology Cuss VI Fine Arts 
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Cr^iss VII Historical Sciences 
CLtssVIII JIathematical and Physi- 
cal Sciences 

Class IX Natural History 
Class X Medicine and Patliolofry 


Class XI Industrial and Economical 
Sciences 

Class XII I’hilosopliy 

Class XIII Tlieolofiy 

Class XIV Jurisprudence and Politics 


From about 1850 onwards the systems of classification become 
,more practical, more minute, and more in accordance with modern 
ideas. The advances made in science and the great increase in the 
publication of technological literature gradually altered the arrange- 
ment of main classes and subdivisions. The passing of the Public 
Libraries Acts in Britain and the immense strides made in library 
work in the United States tended to direct more attention to the 
study of classification, and it is from this period that most of the 
best systems date. 

It has been claimed for the system of E. Merlin, published 1842- 
47, that it is "evolutionary” and an early example of the applica- 
tion of this principle. Its outline is as follows :■ — 


Merlin’s Classification (1842).' 

1 Plulosopliy 

2 Theolor'v 

8 Cosmolofjy 

1 Mathematic'' 

2 Physical Science 

3 A'fti'onomy 

4 Geology 

.) Mineralogy 
(> llotaiiy 
7 Zoology 
H .Vnthropology 

Imlividual Man 
Phyaical 
Moral 
Society 

Social Science 

• T-r 

History 

Another practical Italian scheme is that of Francesco Palermo, 
devised for the Palatina Library, Florence, 1854. 

^ St'/’ Jjih, .t-ss. Ucc., I’.lOt), p. 121). 
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Palermo’s Classification (1854). 


Class 1 Religion 

,, 2 Language and Literature 

„ 3 Philosophy 

,, 4 Mathematics 

-5 Physical Science 
,, 6 Natural Science 

,, 7 Geography and Poleogralia 

,, 8 ArehiEology 

9 History 
,, 10 Logic 

,, 11 Social Science 


Class 12 Political Science 
,, 13 Law 

,, 14 I’lne Arts 

,, 1-5 Architecture 

10 Military Science 
„ 17 Musical Science 

,, 18 Health Science (Medicine) 

,, 19 Applied Physical Science 

,, 20 Applied Natural Science 

„ 21 Industrial Arts 

,, 22 Tuscany 


The following classification is very useful and suggestive ; and 
as the catalogue from which it is taken is well indexed, it forms one 
of the most complete answers to those who in earlier times doubted 
the possibility of producing a satisfactory classed catalogue or 
dismissed the whole type as ‘‘ logical absurdities The Classified 
catalocjue of the library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
compiled by Benjamin Vincent, London, 1857, has the undemoted 
main classes and subdivisions : — 


Royal Institution Classification (1857).* 


Cl.\ss I Theolcigv 

I Holy Scriptures (19 sections) 
11 Helps to Study (10) 

III Apocryphal Writings 

IV Liturgies (4) 

V Church Discipline and Govern- 
ment 

VI Theological Controversy (-1) 

VII Miscellaneous Theology (4) 
VIII Ecclesiastical History 

Cl.vss II Government, Politics, .Icris- 
PRUDENCE 

I Government and Polities (11) 
II Jurisprudence (12) 

III Conmierce (4) 


Class III Sciences and Arts 

I Moral and Intellectual Philo- 
sophy (8) 

H Medical Sciences (13) 

HI Natural History (23 under 5 
heads) 

IV Natural audExperimental Phil- 
osophy (2.0 under 11 heads) 

V Chemistry (3) 

VI Mathematical Sciences (9) 

VII Astronomy (7) 

VIH Architecture 
IX Civil Engineering (6) 

X Navigation and Naval Archi- 
tecture (3) 

XI Military -Art (2) 


' .Vcc Lib. -Iss. Bee., 190.3, p. 449. 
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XII ilechauic Arts (21 

XIII Fine Arts lo) 

XIV Mus'k; 

XV Sports and Games 

XVI Domestic Econoiiiv 
XVII Miscellaneons 

Class IV EiTFr. vtobk 
» I History and Stiniy ol Liteia- 

tnre (7) 

II Biljliography (7) 

III Laiiftnaae id) 

IV Classical Literatiiie (2) 

V Miscellanea Latina 
VI Aupilo-Saxon 

VII Eiif^lish Literatuie (4) 

VIII French Idterature 
IX Italian Literature 

X Spanish and 1‘uitnyuese 

Literature 

XI German Literature 
XII Oriental Literature (o) 

Cniss V Giioor. vi'iiv 

I Ancient and Modern Geo- 
graphy (4) 

II Voyages and Traxids i;{7) 


Class VI History, MythoI.oov, Ar- 

LH-EOLOOY, EIOORAI’HY 

I Study ot History 
II Mythology 

III Archa'ology |3) 

IV Chronology and Genealogy 

V Biography (3) 

VI History (2‘.)| 

Crass VII British Gfogrvitiv, Ax- 
iiijriTiiis, History, and Biourapiiy 

I British Geography and Anti- 
quities 1 13) 

II History of England (12) 

HI Wales 
IV Scotland 

V Ireland 

VI British Biography, Letters, 
I’eerages (4) 

VII CtO\ eminent (4| 

VIII Honours and Dignities (3) 

IX Historical Tiacts 


The classiticatiou of Nicholas Triibnei-, tlesigued for a Biblio- 
graphical Catalogue of American Literature, is worthy of mention 
here as a practical method of arranging books on a special subject. 


Triibner’s Classification ( 1859 ). 


1 Bibliography 

2 Collections 

3 Theology 

4 .lurisprudeiice 
•1 Medicine 

(1 Natural History 
7 Chemistry and Phanuaey 

5 Natural Philosophy 

'.) Mathematics, .Vstrononiy 

10 Philosophy 

11 Education 


12 Modern Language 

13 Philology 

14 .American Antiquities 
1-7 History 

It) Geography 
17 ITsetul Arts 

15 Military Science 
10 Naval Science 

20 Rural anil Domestic Economy 

21 Politics 

22 Commerce 
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23 Belles Lettres 

24 Fine Arts 
23 Music 

26 Freemasonry 

27 Mormonism 


2.S Spiritimlisni 
2'J Guide Books 

30 Maps 

31 Feriodicals 


The most important English classification of the older kind, 
except Horne and the British Museum systems, was that of Edward 
Edwards (1812-86) a great pioneer in English municipal library * 
work. It is stated by himself to lie designed for “ the special 
characteristics and requirements ” of public libraries, then only 
recently established by the Acts of 1850 and 1855. The Manchester 
Public Library, organized by Edwards, was originally classified 
according to this system, and other libraries have adopted some of 
the main classes and subdivisions. The weakest part of the system 
is the cumbrous notation or method of briefly indicating the classes. 
Thus “ Ecclesiastical History of England Generally ” requires a 
mark like this, “ III -7 § f i,” so that such symbols are out of the 
question for shelf arrangement. The general excellence of this 
classification marks it as one well-adapted for careful study by lib- 
rarians : and as the method of indicating divisions and subdivisions 
will act as a stumbling-block to many, they have been simplified, 
and condensed. Letters iilstead of figures have been applied to the 
main classes, the original divisional numbers retained and all further 
subdivisions are noted by a second sequence of numbers following 
a dash. Thus “Ecclesiastical History of England Generally ’’ be- 
comes simply C 7 -5. 


Edwards’ Classification (1859).^ 


Clvss a Tut.onj(i\ 

1 Holy Scriptures 

-1 Complete I'eyts 
-2 Detached Books of 0. and N. 
Tests 

-3 Harmouies of O. and X. Tests 
-4 .Apocryphal Scriptures 
Bitde Histones 

2 Sacred Philolor;y 

-1 Introductions to Bible 


-2 Connnentarie-. and Para- 
phrases 

-3 Concordances and Dictionaries 
■4 Biblical .Vntiiiuities 
-■> Geography and Xatural His- 
tory of Bible 

-6 Connexions of Sacred and 
Profane History 

3 Collectiye Works of Theologians 

4 Doinnatie and Polemic Theolofry 


' Sec Ijihrunj, 1S97, p. 204 ; and Lib. .-H'.. Rec.. lUO.j, p. 440, 
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■j Catechetical Theolojjy 

-14 

Monetary and Medallic 

G Pastoral auil Hortatory Theoloi'V 


plistory (also England) 

7 Mystical Theolofrt' 

-l-i 

England, Topographical His- 

S Liturjries, Pates, anil Cereiuonic- 


tory, General 

'.) Judaism 

-l(i 

Architectural and tiepul- 

10 Natural Theology 


ehial .\utinuities 

CiAss 1) riiii.oMU'iir 

-17 

County Tupogiaphy 

-IS 

Trat els 

1 General and Collective Works 

-lit 

Uniteil Kingdom, Collective 

'J Ethics 


Biography (also England) 

li Metaphysics 

-20 

Paiticular Biogiaphy (also 

■Cl.VSS C HlsTOIiV 

-21 

England 1 

Peerages, Baronetages, 

1 Study of History 


Political Indexes (also 

2 Universal History and Bioftrapliy 


England) 

including General Geojiiaphy 

-22 

State Papeis and llecords 

and Collections of Voyatres 


(also England) 

o Ancient History and P.iouicphy 

-28 

Scotland, Gencial History 

4 History of the Middle Afies 

-24 

Ec-clesiiistical History 

0 General Ecclesiastical History 

-2-') 

Military Histoiy 

(i History ot Modern Eniope, 

-20 

Topographical Histoiy 

General hnoludinc Travel 

-27 

Travels 

7 History ot Great Piritain and 

-2s 

Biography 

Ireland, General 

•211 

State Papei' and llecords 

-1 England, General 

-80 

Ireland, General Histoiy 

-2 Before Coniiuest 

-81 

Ec-elesiastieal H'stniy 

-S Indiviilual Keigns 

-82 

Military Histoiy 

-4 United Kingdom, Ecclesiasti- 

-88 

Topographical History 

cal Histoiy, General 

-84 

Travels 

England, Ecclesiastical His- 

-8-7 

Biography 

tory, General 

-80 

State Papers and Records 

-li Betore Hetormatiou 

-87 

Wales, Histoiy 

-7 Keformation 

-8S 

British Colonie-, History, 

-S Post-lleforniation 


General 

-11 History of Uissenters, 

-81) 

American Collective History 

General 

-40 

West Indian ,, ,, 

-10 History ot Dissenters, De- 

-41 

.Australian ,, ,, 

nominational 

-42 

History ot Particular 

-11 lingland. Parliamentary His- 


Colonies 

tory 

-48 

British India, Histoiy 

-12 United Kingdom, Naval His- 

8 Europe, Modern Histojy, General 

tory (also England) 

-1 

Belgium and Holland 

-Id Military History (also Eng- 


Denmark, Sweden, Norway 

land i 

-8 

I'rance 
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-4 Germany 
-5 Greece 
45 Hungary 
-7 Italy 
■S Polanil 
-!l UusBia 
-10 Switzerland 
-11 Turkey 

-12 Other Parts of Europe 
it America, History, General 

-1 United States Tsmee Inde- 
pendence] 

-2 Mexico 
-3 Hayti 

-4 Central and Southern America 
10 Africa and Asia, Modern His- 
tory 

Ci.rss D Poi.iiic's Axn CoMnrr.ir. 

1 Politics and Government, Gen- 

eral 

2 National Con-^titutions 

3 Monarchy, General 

-1 Crown of England, Succession 
and Prerogatives 

4 Parliamentary and Representa- 

tive Assemblies, General 
-1 House of Lords 
-2 House of Commons, Constitu- 
tion, etc.. General 
-3 Reform 

-4 Bribery at Elections 
-•) Ballot and Electoral Re- 
form 

-(i Privileges 

-7 Internal Economy and 
Business 

-S Reports and Papers 
-it Foreign Countries, Repre- 
sentative Assemblies 
■j Civil Government, General 
-1 Civil Service of United 
Kingdom 
f) Law, General 


7 Laws, Collective, U.K. and 
England 

-1 Laws, Commentaries, Eng- 
land 

-2 Codification, England 

-3 Reform ,, 

-4 Courts of Law ., 

-3 Scotland 

-ti Ireland 

-7 ^Yales 

-8 Colonial 

-1) United States 

-10 Foreign Countries 

-11 International Law 
.S Criminal Law (4 subdiv i'-ions) 

9 Political Economy : Commerce, 
Pauperism, Population. etc., 
(.3.3 subdivisions I 

10 Cluuch Establishments 

11 Public Education |3 subdhi- 

sions] 

12 .Irmy and Navy, Organization, 

etc. 

13 Foreign Policy, Amlassadcis and 

Consuls 

14 Political Satires, Liberty of the 

Press 

Ci..\ss E SiiKNi rs \xii .ViiTs 

1 General: Dictionaries, Society 

Transactions 

2 Physical Sciences, General 
-1 Physics 

-2 ilechanics 
-3 Acoustics 
-4 Optics 

-5 Pneumatics, Electricity, Me- 
teorology, etc. 

-tj Physical Astronom;^ 

-7 Chemistry, General 
-8 Inorganic 
-!l Organic 
-10 .Analytical 
-11 Technical 
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-12 Society Transactions, I’eri- 
odicals 

-13 Mineralogy and Crystallo- 
grapliy 

-14 Geology, General 
-lo Particular 
-10 Societies and Periodicals 
-17 Biology, General 
-IH Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology 

-ISI Human Anatomy and 
Physiology 
-20 Zoology. General 
-21 Partioular 
-22 TiOcal 

-23 Societies and Periodicals 
-24 Botany, Geneial 
-2o Physiological 
-2(5 Bocal 

-27 Societies and Periodicals 
-2S Paliiiontology 

3 Mathematiual Sciences. Geneial 
-1 Arithmetic; -2 .\lgelna ; -3 

Geometry, Conic Sections, 
Mensuration ; -4 Trigono- 
metry ; -■} Calciiliis 

4 Mechanical .Vrts, Geneial 

-4 Civil Engineering ; -2 Steam 
Engine ; -3 Hoads, Hallways, 

Bridges; -4 Docks, Harhouis, 
Canals, etc. ; -5 Field Work ; 
-() Building : -7 Jlimng and 
Metallurgy, Machinery, etc. ; 
-S Textile Fabrics ; -11 

Mathematical Instrmnents, 
Watch and Clock-making ; 
-10 Type - founding. Print- 
ing, Lithography, etc. ; -11 
.Pottery, Ceramics, Glass; 
-12 Other Arts and Trades 
-5 Military and Naval Arts (S sub- 
divisions) 

(5 .\rts of Design, General 

-1 Painting (3 subdivisions) ; 


-2 Sculpture; -3 Engraving; 
-4 Architecture ; --5 Land- 

scape Gardening; -li Photo- 
graphy 

7 Art ot Wilting, Geneial 
-1 Palieography ; -2 Sliorthand ; 
-3 Secret Writing 
S Musical and Histrionic .4rts, 
Geneial 

-1 Music, Geneial: -2 Music, 
Theory and Composition ; 
-3 Music, Practical Trea- 
tises, Instruments. Voice; 
-4 Music, History ; ■■} His- 
trionic .\rt. Histories of the 
Stage 

'.I Medical .Ills, Geneial 

-1 iledicine, I’articular I’raiiches; 
-2 Surgery and Surgical 
.\ii.itomy ; -.5 Materia Medica 
and Pharniaey ; -4 Dictt-tics 
10 Domestic and Hecreatne .kits 

Ci.-tss F’ r.nri’.i'nui inu i’m.vi.ii.ii'iit 

1 History Ilf Literature, General 

2 Linguistics, or Philology, General 

-1 Particular Iianguages ; -2 

Dictionaries, In'Mcons, etc. 

3 Poetry and F'lction, General 

Collections and Histoiy 
-1 N'atioiial Collections ; -2 

Classic Greek Poets ; -3 

Classic Latin I'oets ; 4 

British Poets ; --i Modern 

Foreign Poets ; -0 Early Ho- 
niantic Fiction; -7 Comic. 
Pastoral, and Heroic Ho- 
mance ; -3 Dramatic Poetry, 
Collections ot Plays ; -!l Col- 
lectiie Works of Individual 
Authors ; -10 Separate Plays ; 
-11 History of Dramatic 
I’oetrv; -12 ilodern Tales, 
Novels and Romances 
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4 Oi'.itory : Sp.'eehe-; and Treatises 
on Oratoiy 

o Essays, Proverbs, Literary Mis- 
cellanies 

C Epistoloy'raphy, or Collections 
of Letters 


7 Bibliography and Literary His- 
tory of Particular Countries 
•S Polygraphy collections of works 
in 2 or more classes] 

-1 British; -2 Foreign; -3 
Eneyclopicdias ; -4 Reviews , 

Magazines, etc. 


A scheme of classification with a numerical notation was drawm* 
U23 in 1815 and extended in 1880 for the Bodleian Library, but it is 
not a particularly hapjjy or exact solution of difficulties. Its main 
classes are : — 


100-147 Theology 
l-jl-llio Medicine 
170-170 Arts and Trailes 
181-lO.S Mathematics and Physics 

•Spjjcil Cillectioiis, compnsimr Liw, English Topography, English Uraiuii, Atlaseb, 
Numismata 
201-24t) History 

2.)0-2S8 Miscellaneous Literature 
200-300 Classics 
301-30-5 Philology 

The method of i\[r. Lloyd P, Smith was set forth in a book 
named On the clas^lficntiun of hooks : a paper read before the American 
Library Association, May, 1882, Boston, 1882, It has an alpha- 
betical index of topics, hut so far as we know has not been adopted 
to any extent even in America. There are only six main classes, 
and the method is based on the Paris or French scheme. 


Smith’s Classification (1882). ^ 

Class A Tlieology Class 0 Belles Lettres 

, E •Turispruileuce ,, U History 

,, I Science and Arts ., Y Bibliography 

Sub-classes are indicated by letters a, b, c, d, etc. ; divisions by 
figures 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. ; and subdivisions by symbols -P, A, □, lY, 
Y, YI, etc. The following is part of Class A : — 


See lab. -Ini.. 1SS2, pp. 172-74; Lib. A.'.snc. Trtinsnctwit.'i, 1S82, p. 184. 
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A KelkiIun' 
a Toleration 
b Natural Religion 
c Hoi}' Scriptures 
1 Bibles 

(i I’arts ot New Testament 


.1 Ecclesiastical History 
1 Oriental Churches 
1 Latin Churches 
4- Jansenists 
A tiallicau Church 
□ Spam 

IV Roman Catholic Church in 
T'.S, anil Canada 


An interesting suggestion for a book classib cation was made liv 
J. J. Ogle in 1885, which originally appeared in tabular form in 
the Libranj Chnniicle, and afterwards in a catalogue of the Bootle 
Public Library. The scheme is in reality derived tioin the subject- 
headings of a dictionary catalogue, being grouped under certain main 
and sub-classes, and in the Ogle classification these were as under :■ — 


Ogle’s Classification (1885;.' 

•A Word Lory H Natiue Luc (f'lKdoHicKl) 

B Religious Lore -I Industrm! I.urc 

C Social r.ore K (fenrr.i! Lore 

D Mind Lore 
E Alt Lore (Literary) 

E Alt Loie (Nou-Liteiai'\ ) 

G Nature Iiore (N'on-Biolof'icali 

Such groupings of suhjeet-headings are not uncommon in cata- 
logues and eneycloptrdias, and examples will be found in the cata- 
logues of the Glasgow Public Librai-ies and in Ajipleton’s Citii.-ersaJ 
Cijclopi’dia and the S'rw Intenuttional Em'iiclojHedui. 

A modern English system of value is that used by IMr. W. Swan 
Sonnenschein in his bibliographies of general literature entitled 
The Bc'it IJook.s. Tlie class! Hcation has the great merit of being 
based upon the actual printed books of contemporary and recent 
literature, as well as the older literature represented by reprints. 
It thus exhibits not only a complete scheme of headings or classes 
under which books can be grouped, but by giving examples of actual 
titles under every main class and subdivision, presents one of the 
most useful textbooks which can be studied by the young librarian. 
Its valuable index adds materially to its usefidiies-, and complete- 

' See Lib. Clii'un., ISS-j, p. IGO, and Lib. lllOfi, p. HiO. 
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ness. The main classes and principal divisions are added below 
with an indication of the number of subdivisions ; — 

Sonnenschein’s Classification (1887V 


Cl .\.Sb A Thlollua 

1 General (1-S) 

2 Natural Theology (4-8) 

3 Ethnic Theology, Oriental (il-lo) 

4 Bible (l)i-47) 

5 Ecclesiastical History, General 

(48-olt) 

ti National (()0-75) 

7 Denominational (7(!-101) 

8 Ecclesiastical Polity (102-112) 

!) Practical Theology (ll:M18) 

10 Systematic Theology (lIiM-44i 

CiAss B MYnioi.oi.r anh Fot.K-Lonr 
1 Comparative (1-2) 

2-14 Racial (8-10) 

Cl.yss C Pinr.osoi'in 

1 General 

2 History 

3 Ancient Pliilosopherb liy Schools 

(5- 1-5) 

4 iloilern Piulosophers (lti-07) 

-5 Special Departments 4)8 Logic ; 
liO Metaphysics ; 70 Ethics : 
71 Psychology ; 72 .Esthe- 
tics : 78 Pliiloaophy of His- 
tory ; 74 Political anil Social 
Philosophy ; 7-5 Philosophy 
of Law) 

Cl.vss D Sociltv 

1 Law, General 

2 Statutes, etc. (2-3) 

3 General (4) 

4 History (.5-7) 

-5 Special Departments (8-100) 

6 Courts, Procedure (101-10'J) 


7-8 Roman and Oriental (110-112) 

0 International (113) 

10 Political Economy (114-124) 

11 Social Economy (125-133) 

12 Politics (134-147) 

13 Commerce (148-1.54) 

14 Education (1.5.5-172) 

Class E Gkoorai-hy 

1 General (1-S| 

2 Historical Geography (9-10) 

3 Europe (11-29) 

4 .\sia Minor (30) 

•3 Asia (31-40) 

(! ,\frica (41-51) 

7 .Mnerica (52-(il) 

8 .InstralasiH (02-07) 

0 Polar Regions (08-09) 

Cl.ass F Hisnir.Y 

1 General (1-4) 

2 Primitive Society (-5) 

8 Ancient History (0-12) 

4 Middle Ages (13-14-) 

■3 Europe (lo-OO) 

0 .Vsia (01-04) 

7 South Africa (0-5) 

8 America (00-7.3) 

9 Gipsies (70) 

Class G .Ar.cH.noLOoY .yxd Histokio.m. 
Collaterals 

1 Antiquities, General and Local 

( 1 - 11 ) 

2 Special Depts. (12-21) 

8 Genealogy, Heraldry, Names 
(22-24) 


See Lib. -Iss. Rec.. l'JO-3, p. 449. 
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4 ili-ccllaueous CoKtuine ; 

’2iy Autograiph^ : 27 Stamps ; 
2S Flags ; 2!) Signboaids ; 

30 Lives ot Antiquaries ; 

31 iliscellaueous Biography] 

<JUASS H SciENd- 

1 General (1-4) 

2 JIatliematies (o-'.i) 

3 Physics (lO-lti) 

4 Chemistry (17-20) o and 0 

accidentally omitted] 

7 Asti onomy (21-24) 

8 Physiography (2o-30) 

9 Geology (31-41) 

10 Biology (42-47) 

11 Botany (48-09) 

12 Zoology (70-100) 

Ci.ASs H’ MroiciNi 

1 General (1-3) 

2 Human Anatomy and Physio- 

logy (4-9) 

3 Medicine (10-13) 

4 Endemic Diseases (14) 

■') Special Diseases (lo-2-)) 

0 Surgery (20-33) 

7 Local Surgery (34-44) 

5 Obstetrics (4-5-47) 

9 Diseases of Children (48) 

10 Pathology (4il-)0) 

11 Materia Medica and Xhera- 

ptiitics (51-53) 

12 Medical Jurisprudence and 

Toxicology (54) 

13 Hygiene (55-57) 

14 Hospitals, Nursing (■58-59) 

15 Domestic Medicine (00) 

10 Hoimeopathy (01-02) 

Class I Anrs ani> Tr.vi'iis 

1 Collective (1) 

2 Engineering (2-12) 

3 Electrical (13) 

4 Military ( 14 - 18 ) 


-5 Naval (19-23) 

0 Agriculture (24-51) 

7 Industries and Trades (-52-81) 

8 Fine Arts (82-115) 

9 Aiehitectnie (110-122) 

10 Music (123-133) 

11 Drama (134-130| 

ll* Other I’uldic Pertormer- 

(130*, **) 

12 Domestic Arts (137-145) 

13 Sports and liecreation- (140- 

172) 

Ci.Ass K LiihUATnii; am' Phii.olih.v 

1 r.eterenec Woiks (1-2) 

2 Hibliograpliy 13-10) 

3 Printing, History (11-15| 

3* Ijibrarics (10- 10' ) 

4 Literature, National , History, 

Biography. Cntiiism (17- 
42) 

5 Piose Fiction i4:>-5Si 
0 Facetiee (59-()l) 

7 Poetry, National (02-78) 

8 Dramatists (7'.i-82) 

9 Essayists (83-S.5) 

10 liCtter IVriter^, Oratory (8(i) 

11 Maxims (87) 

12 Anecdotes (88) 

13 Collections and Miscellanie- 

(89-92) 

Phii.oi.oov Axn ANcitNr Lrii.n vrriir 

14 Cleueral Philology (92-100) 

1-5 Hamitic Philology and Litera- 
ture (101-104) 

IG Semitic Philology and Litera- 
ture (10-5-118) 

17 Aryan Philology and Literature 

(119-13'.l) 

18 Non--\ryan and Non-Semitic 

(140-1-57) 

19 Malay and Polynesian (1-58-100) 

20 African (101) 
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21 American (162-164) 

22 Hyperborean (166) 

23 Uiielassed Philology (166) 

24 Greek and Latin, General (167- 

174) 

26 Greek Philology and Ijiteratnre 
(176-1'IS| 

26 Latin Philology and Iiiteratnre 
(19'.t-224) 


27 Teutonic Philology (226-266) 

2S Romance Philology and Litera- 
ture (266-278) 

29 Celtic Philology and Literature 

(279-283) 

30 Slavonic Philology and Litera- 

ture (284-286) 

31 Artiheial Univ rsal I,angtiage 

(286) 


The last scheme which comes into this section is one introduced 
in 1891 for lilniiries in which readers have the privilege of direct 
access to the shelves. In this respect it differs from all the methods 
hitherto described. It has been adopted in a number of open 
access libraries in England, and was in use in its main features 
from 1888 in the Clerkeiiwell Public Library, London. It is based 
on older schemes, and is not jirovided with a shelf notation, being 
intended solely for arrangement. It is described in a paper entitled 
“Classification of hooks for libraries in which readers are allowed 
access to the shelves,” by John H. Quinn and James Duff Brown, 
first read at the Belfast meeting of the Library Association in 1891, 
and printed in the Libnttij for 1895, pp. 75-82. 


Quinn-Brown Classification ' 1891 ) 


Cl.vss .1 Ri.lkuos .\nii Pim.oM'iMiv 

1 Bible (a Text<. b Couiineiitiuics, t 

History, d. AicLi 

2 Church (a History, b Law, c Lit- 

uigy. (I Rituals by Sects) 

3 Theology (a Natural Theology, b 

Christianity, c N'on-Chnstian 
Sv,,tems, d ilythology, r Popular- 
Beliefs | 

4 Philosophy (u Schools, b Mental 

Science, c Tjogic, <1 Moral Science) 

Class B Hisi-ouy, Tr. wei., .and Topo- 
GilAPHV 

a Universal History and Geography, 
6 Dictionaries, c Chronology, 

' .Sec Librari/. 1896, p. 76, and 
pp. 131-33. 


d .liclueologv (iucluiling N’umis- 
inatics), c Gazetteers, f Atlases, 
etc. 

Xatioiial History and Xopograpliy [by 
countries, sub-divided as re- 
iiuired_ — 1 Europe, 2 .\sia, 3 
Africa, 4 .\merica, 6 Australasia. 
6 Polar Regions 

Class C BiooirtpHY 

Dictionaries and General Collec-trons 
(« I’eerages, b Army, c Clergy, 
<l Law and otlier li.sts, c Digni- 
ties, / Heraldry, y Genealogy and 
Family History) 

Classes, including Criticism (« Artors, 
Lib. -4.S.S. Bi’c., 1905, p. 460, and 1906. 
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h Artists, c Authois, d Clergy and 
Religious, e Engineers, / Inventors, 
3 Legal, U Monarchs, i Philosophers, 
/ Philanthropists, A Scientists, I 
Statesmen, m Travellers, etc.) 

Class D Social Science 

1 Society [a Manners and Customs, b 

Folk-lore, c Marriage, J ^Yomen, e 
Pauiierism, / Crime, 3 Socialism, 
etc.) 

2 Government and Politics (ti Pnliln- 

Documents, b Statutes, c Army, il 
Navy, c Civil Service, etc.) 

.'i Law (International, Eiiglisli, Coloniai, 
Foreign, Special — as Patent, Com- 
mercial, etc.) 

4 Political Economy (Taxation, Free 
Trade, Capital and Labour, Land, 
Rent, Statistics) 

.5 Education 
tj Commerce 

Class E Scu ni r. 

1 Ihology lEvolution, Geneiid) 

2 Zoology 
Rotany 

4 Geology (Palaioutology, Mineralogy 

anil Crystallography) 

■') Chemistry 
li Phvsiogiaphy 
7 Astionomy 

5 Physics 

'.) ilathematics 

Class F Fine ano Rrcui: ativi; .\ins 

1 Architecture 

2 Painting 

3 Sculpture and Caiaing 

4 Decoration 


•> Engraving 

6 Music 

7 Amusements 
S Sports 

Class G I'seei-l Arts 

1 Engineering (Steam, Naval, 

Military, CiA'il, Mining, Rail- 
way. Electrical, etc.) 

2 Building and Mechanical .\rts 

3 Manutactures 

4 Agriiailtnre and Gardening 

0 Sea and Navigation 
(j Health and Medicine 
7 IlouBehold .Vits 

Cl Ass H LANi.r.Ai.i: and LiTEnATViii. 

1 Philology 

2 Literary History 

3 Bibliography 

4 Tnbianes 

Class .1 Poi'.TiiY and riir Diiaaia 

1 P.ietry (Anthologies, Poets 

alphabetically) 

2 Drama (Stage History, Drama- 

tists alpliabetically) 

Class K Futiiin 

1 Collections, Author Alphabet 

and Anonynia 

2 -Invciiile 

Class L Gi nekal Works 

1 Eiicyclopiedias, Directories 

2 Miscellanies (Sketches, Essays, 

.Viiecdotes, ProA'erhs) 

3 Collected M'orks 

4 Periodicals not in other Classes 


The lack of a comprehensive notation in this scheme led to the 
production of The Adjustable Classification 1897, and the want of 
expansion in that led to the compilation of The Subject Classification, 
1907, both described in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CLASSIFICATION SCHEMES FOR BOOKS, WITH NOTATIONS. 

The classification methods just examined are primarily for use in 
arranj'ing hooks in catalogues or on shelves without providing a 
system of serial numliers oi- marks by which single books can be 
referred to and found as well as placed. To a certain extent the 
marking of some of the systems could be used for finding and 
charging purposes ; but class numbers alone, without some method 
of indicating individual books, are not sufficient for all purposes. 
Turning back to )i. 41 it will be noticed that in Edwards’ scheme 
C 7-27 is a general reference to Travels in Scotland. But there 
may be two hundred separate works in this subdivision, and no 
means are provided for distinguishing one from another. Of course 
the books in 0 7-27 might be arranged in an author alphabet ; 
but this would still make the entry of a loaned book cumbrous, 
as it would be necessary to note the author and brief title thus : 
“ C 7-27, Garnett’s Tour ". The accession number alone can be used 
for purposes of identifying the individual works of a subdivision, as 
is done with the Quinn-Brown method ; but this was not contem- 
plated in any other of the schemes desciibed in Chapter III. This 
chapter is therefore concerned with the methods, mostly of modern 
origin, which are combination systems for classifying, shelving, 
cataloguing, charging, and otherwise identifying, not only main or 
sub-classes, but single books. 

An early scheme of this sort is of American origin,, and was 
devised by Dr. ^Yilliam T. Harris, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
St. Louis, who was also one of the managers of the Public School 
Library of that city. His system was adopted at this library, and 
has been also used in other American libraries, particularly that of 
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Peoria, 111., which published an important modification or rather 
amplification of the scheme in 1896. Harris’s method is sometimes 
styled the “ Inverted Baconian,” plan, from its general arrangement 
in the three main classes “ Science,” “ Art,” and ‘‘ History,” which 
roughly correspond to Bacon’s “ Philosophy,’’ “ Poetry,” and “ His- 
tory,” tabulated on p. 8. To Harris belongs the credit of having 
first produced a method adapted to the wants of a modern library. 
It bears a certain resemIfiance to the decimal system of Dewey, in 
its provision of a hundred divisions and general sequence of main 
divisions. The first draft of this system was printed in the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy (1870), Vol. IV., pp. 114-19, a periodical 
edited by Harris at St. Louis. It is also briefly described in the 
official work entitled Puhlio Libraries in the United States of America 
(Washington, 1876). In actual use the main class letters and 
numbers of Harris’s scheme are not required. Indeed he says that 
the proximate classes are numbered from 1 to 100, so as to have 
only two figures for most classes, with letters added for sub-classes. 
This is clearly enough shown in the following table, which is con- 
densed from the Peoria Public Library scheme, it being, as before 
remarked, more complete than Harris’s original plan : — 


Harris’s Classification ’ (1870) 
ORIGINAL FORM 


A SciEN’CE 1 Philosophy, 2 Religion 
Social and Political Science, 3 Jui'is- 
prudence, 4 Politics, etc. 

Natural Sciences and Useful Arts, 7 
Mathematics, 11 Useful Arts 
B Art 12 Fine .Arts, 13 Poetry, 14 


Pure Fiction. 1-5 Literary Mis- 
cellany 

C History 10 Geography and Travel, 
17 Civil History, 13 Biography 
D .Appexw.x 111 Appendix— Miscellany 


PEORIA FORM 


Science 

2 Philosophy in General 

3 Philosophies and Philosophers 

{a Ancient, d Early Christian, e 
Modern, s Special) 


4 Metaphysics (4a .\uthropology, ib 
Psychology, 4c Logic) 

-5 Ethics 
0 Religion 
7 Bible 


' See Ij.S. Education Report, 1876, pp. 660-62 ; Lib. .4ss. Transactions, 1882 
p. 181; Library, 1900, p. 29-3. ^ A 
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8 Commentaries 

9 Theology, Doctrinal, Dogmatics 

10 Devotional, Practical 

11 Natural Theology 

12 Religious ami Ecclesiastical His- 

tory 

13 Moilern Systems 

14 Judaism 

13 Mythology and Folk-Lore 
16 Oriental and Pagan Religions 

Social an'd Political Sciences 
18 Jurisprudence 
10 Law 

20 International Law 

21 Ancient, Feudal, and Civil Law 

22 Common Law, Canon Law, Equity 

23 Statute Law, Reports and Digests 

24 Constitutionai Law and History 

25 Law Treatises (Criminal, Martial, 

etc.) 

26 Political Science 

27 Legislative Bodies ami Annals 

28 Administration 

29 Social Science 

30 Economics 

31 Education 

32 Philology 

33 Grammars and Textbooks 

34 Dictionaries 

XATCr.iL Sciences and U'Kful Aiirs 

35 Natural Science (n Scientific Peri- 

odicals) 

36 Mathematics in General pi 

Weights and Measures) 

37 Arithmetic 

38 Algebia 

39 Geometry, Trigonometry, Calculus 

40 Engineering {a Railroad, Canal, etc., b 

Bridges and Roofs, d Military and 
Naval, etc.) 

41 Mechanical (Steam Engines, Machin- 

ery, etc.) 

42 Physics (General and Speciali 


43 Electricity 

44 Chemistry 
4.) Astronomy 

46 Natural History (a Biology, b Evo- 

lution c Microscopy, d Collectors’ 
Manuals, e Out-of-doors Books) 

47 Physical Geography (n Land, b 

Water, c Atmosphere) 

48 Geology 

49 Botany 

50 Zoology 

51 Ethnology 

-52 .\rchieology, .\ntiquities 
-53 Medicine 

54 -Inatomy, Physiology 

55 Materia Medica, Pharmacy 

56 Pathology, Diseases, Treatment 

57 Hygiene {a Food, b Cloihing, c 

Children, d Physical Culture, 
t> Pirblie Health) 

58 Amusements, Recreations 

59 Useful Arts and Trades (n Exhibi- 

tion.s, b Patents) 

60 Military Arts (e Naval Science) 

61 Mechanic Arts and Trades (Build- 

ing, Manufactures, Chemical 
Technology) 

62 Commercial Arts, Business in 

Book-keeping, b Writing, c 
Printing, etc.) 

63 Productive .4rts (« Mining, b 

-Agriculture, c Cookery, d. House- 
keeping, / Furniture, ij Needle- 
work) 

Ai-t 

64 Fine Arts, General 
6-5 Fine -Arts, History 

a Architecture (-5 subdivisions 
b Sculpture (3 subdh’isione) 
c Drawing (4 subdivisions) 

Painting (10 subdivisions) 
d Engraving, Lithography, Eteli- 
ing 

I. Photography 
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e Alt Works, ot 

Pictures 

t Minor Arts, Decoiative ami 
Industrial 

ij Music (11 subdivisions) 

()l) Poetry and the Drama, History 
and Criticism {a-w National) 
til Engli-h Poetry 
tiS Foreign Poetry ami Drama 
(W Prose Fiction 
7(1 Juvenile Ijiterature 

71 Literary Miscellany 

72 Fables. Anecdotes, etc. 

73 Pihetoric, Elocution 

74 Orations and Speeches 
7-") Essays 

7(3 Collected Literary Woiks 
77 Liteiary History and Criticism 

75 Bibliography (ino tiding Library 

Economy) 

HisTollt 

80 Geogiapliy and Travel. Geneial 

81 Geography (n Ancient, d Modern) 

82 Voyages 


83 American, Travels (11 sub- 

divisions) 

84 Europe, Travels (11 subdivisions) 
8-5 Asia, Travels ()i subdivisions) 

80 Africa, Tratels (5 subdivisions) 

87 Travels in Several Quarters (•') 

subdivisions 

88 Philosophy of History, civilisation 

89 Historical Collections 

90 Ancient History 

91 History of United States 

92 America at large 

93 British 

94 Modern Europe 
iU) .Asia 

90 Historical Miscellany la Crusades, 
6 Battles, c Coins, d Costume, 
c Customs, f Secret Societies) 

97 Biography (a Collective, b In- 
dnidual, r Genealogy and 
Heraldry, il Names) 

99 Cycdopcdias and CoUectioiis 
100 Periodicals, Newspapers, .Tounial- 
ism 


Followitfo closely upon the Harris classification is another 
American scheme, dating from about 1871. in which an attempt is 
made to combine a numerical sub-classification with sizes. The 
method is described in tlie Libra,)')! ■Tauraal. 1878, Vol. HI. There 
are twenty-five classes, each designated by tlie letters from A to Z, 
excluding .1. Each of the twenty-five classes is divided into nine 
sulj-classes by adding 1 to 9, and these sub-classes are further sub- 
divided by adding one of the twenty-five letters. A further element 
is introduced by a series of letters to denote sizes, d = duodecimo, 
o = octavo, Q = quarto, and f = folio. Thus a l)ook may have a 
number like “A8mo”. This system was invented by Hr. Jacoli 
Schwartz, of the Apprentices’ Library, New York ; and in 1879 he 
issued an amplification of the same, which is described in the 
Lihrarij Journal, 1879, Vol. IV. It is styled the “ Mnemonic 
System of Classification,” and its main outlines arc these : — 
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Schwartz’s Classification ^ (1871-79) 


A Arts, Fine and Useful 
1 Agriculture 
'2 Carpentry 
8 Fine Arts, General 
4 Games 

o Household Science 
(i Music 

7 Painting 

8 Sculpture 

li Useful Arts 

B Biooraphy 
C Customs 

D Drama and Poetry 
E Europe, History and Travel 
F Fiction, Juvenile 


G Government and Social Science 
H History, General 
J Jurisprudence 
K Lanouage 
L Literature 

M Mental and Moral Science 
\ Natural History 
0 Oriental History and Travel 
P Periodicals 

R Reference and Rare Books 
S Science 
T Theology 

LT United States History .and Travel 
V Voyages and Travel 
W Works, Collected 


Every class is subdivided as at A, in a little alphabetical se- 
quence, wherein an arrangement is followed which makes 1 always 
begin with A or B, 2 with C or D, 3 with E or F, 4 with G or H, 
and so on. No doubt the correspondence between the class letter 
and the initial of the class name is an assistance to the memory of 
assistants ; but it is doubtful if this compensates for the separation 
of the Geogi-aphical and Historical classes. In the Library Journal, 
1882, Vol. VII., Mr, Schwartz published a “ New Classiiication and 
Notation,” in which an attempt is made to combine the numerical, 
the alphabetical, and the classified forms. This is accompanied by 
an interesting tabulated plan of the scheme. Mr. Schwartz was 
one of the parties to the clever and amusing controversy on classi- 
fication schemes which for several years, from about 1879, raged in 
the Lihrarif Journal among such experts as Dewey, Cutter, Perkins, 
and Schwartz. This was one of the most instructive discussions 
which ever took place upon an abstruse library topic, and it un- 
doubtedly did much to educate and fix the opinion o£ American 
librarians wholly in favour of systematic classification. 

The most generally adopted and influential of ail the schemes of 


* tier Lib. Jnl., 1876, p. 6 ; 1879, pp. 1, 37 ; 1882, pp. 84, 148, 229, 2-51, 272 ; 
1885, pp. 25, 77, 149, 174, 871 ; Ltb. As.i. Bee., 1905, p. 451. 
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systematic library classification yet noticed, is that devised by Mr. 
Melvil Dewey ^ (late of the State Library, Albany, New York) about 
1873, and first applied to the library of Amherst College, Mass. It 
was originally published anonymously in 1876 as .4 Classification 
and subject index for cataloriuhuj and airaiigintj the books and 
pamphlets of a library, Amherst, Mass , and in the same year a brief 
account of the method appeared in Public Libraries in the United 
States of America. In 1885 and 1888 extensive alterations were 
introduced, especially a Relativ Index, and in April, 1895, an 
Abridged Decimal classification and relatic index was published as 
Vol. lY., Nos. 13, 14, of Library Notes. The latest edition of this 
scheme is Decimal classification and relativ index for libraries, 
clippinjs, notes, etc. ed. 7. By Melvil Dewey, Forest Press, Lake 
Placid Club, N.Y,, 1911. Prices range from 6 to 8 dollars accord- 
ing to binding, and the index is issued separately at 3 or 4 dollars. 
The main alterations are the amalgamation of the index and supple- 
ment, and large extensions of the subdivisions of many of the 
tables. The “simplified spelling" has been much more extensively 
used than in former editions, and it would be an improvement to 
have had the standard spellings also in the index. Avails (avarice). 
Bilding (Building) and Hand (islaiidj might be difficult to recognize 
or find. The objections raised to relativ indexes are well-sustained 
by such entries as : — 

Aviiuion 

amnseiuents 7y6 
(.■uymoei'ing (5'J'J 
physu's 

There is no general place for the subject : unless 533'6 be selected, 
and many a user would be puzzled to distinguish the mechanical 
from the sport side of aviation, \vhile the subject is separated in a 
most unsatisfactory manner. No system of classification has been 
so widely adopted or so generally appreciated, and no other system 
has done* so much valuable missionary work in the cause of syste- 

I C.S. Educ. Tlcgt.. 1.S70, p. (12;-!; T.ih. Jnl., 1879, pp. 117, 149, 191 : 1,SS6, 
pp. 36, 37, 68, 144, 156: T.ihnirii, 1895, p. 167 ; Lib. -ltd.. 1896, p. 494 ; T.ibrarij, 
1^96, pp. 335, 482: Librari/, 1897. pp. 208, 329,340, 346; Lib. .Is.s. Itec., 1903, 

p. 180. 
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matie classification It is so well known, that a very brief descrip- 
tion and a few extracts will serve to make its general outlines clear. 
In the first edition acknowledgment is made of indebtedness to the 
XiKjvo si-sterna di catalorjo hibliograhco ijericfale, of Natale Battezzati, 
of Milan, and to the systems of Messrs. Harris and Schwartz. As 
the older forms have Ijeen modified or discarded, it is unnecessary 
to further examine the earlier editions. At present the method 
consists of ten main classes, arranged as follows ' — 

Dewey’s Classification (1873-76)' 

0 General Work- -3 Natural Science 

1 Phila.-ophy fi Usetul Arts 

•2 Reh^'ioii 7 fine .\rt.s 

3 Soeioloj-'v S Literature 

4 I'hilolo.'ty '.1 History 

J'iach of these classes is divided into ten divisions, and each of these 
into ten sections. In all cases the 0 indicates general works on 
each class, division, or section. Subdivisions of sections are in- 
dicated by another serie-^ of consecutive numbers coming after a 
jieriod or point. Thus 5.33’7 means Class d Natural Science, 
Division d Geology, Section 3 Economic Geology, Sub-section '7 
Mineral Waters. The scheme possesses various mnemonic features, 
a certain number, for example, always standing for a certain country 
or topic. “ The books are arranged on the shelves in simple 
numerical order, all class numbers being decimal. Since each 
suljject has a definite number, all books on any subject must stand 
together.” The order of the divisions is as follows ; and it will be 
seen that, when shelved, the books in a library will be arranged in 
a ^>imple numerical sequence, yet perfectly classed in an accurate 
scheme of related main classes and subordinate subjects : — 

Dewey Divisions 

ooo (ii.NniM, Woi;k- 03(1 General Cyi.'lopeiliie^ 

010 iliblioitvaphv 040 General Collected Ebsay, • 

020 Liliraiy Ei-ononiy 0-50 General I’eriorlicals 

‘ Tahh’s iDid htiler cl the Decimal Cl'tssiricaticit and lUdativ Index for 
■ irranijina and rataloi/n uut Lihxiiies, Xotes, etc. 3rd edition. 

(Boston, ISSS.I .y .sixtli edition has xmce appeared, and a 7th in 1011. See- aha 
liana (.1. C. I ed. .1 Ijibrani I’niner. -rth edition. Chicago, 1010. | 
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060 General Societies 
070 Journalism. Xewspaper.s 
080 Special Libraries. Polypralv 
090 Book Earities 

100 Philosophy 

110 Jletaphysies 

I’lO Other iletaphysical Topic-s 

1.80 Mind and Body 

140 Philosophical Systems 

1-50 Mental Faculties. Psycliolopy 

lliO Logic. Dialectics 

170 Ethics 

180 Ancient Philosopheis 
100 Modem Philosopliers 

200 Bllic.ion 

210 Xatural Theology 

■220 Bible 

2;J0 Doctrinal. Dogmatics. Theology 

240 Devotional. Practical 

250 Homiletic. Pastoral. I’aroi Inal 

260 Church. Institution-. Woik 

270 Eeligious History 

280 Chi'istiaii Chui'clies amt Sects 

290 Ethnic. Xoii-Christian 

300 SlIC'toI.OOY 
310 Statistics 
320 Political Science 
330 Political Economy 
340 Law 

350 Admimstiatioii 

360 Associations and Institutions 

370 Education 

380 Commerce. Communication 
3!)0 Customs. Costumes. Folk-Lore 

400 PHIt.OI.OOY 
410 Comparative 
420 English 
430 German 
440 French 
450 Italian 


460 Spanish 
470 Latin 
480 Greek 

490 Minor Languages 

500 Xatuhal Science 
510 Mathematics 
5’20 Astionomy 
530 Physics 
540 Chemistry 
550 Geolo.gy 
560 PaUeontolugy 
570 Biology 
580 Botany 
.590 Zoology 

600 T'si 1 1 L Ai;ts 

610 Medicine 

620 Engineering 

630 Agiiciilture 

640 Domestic Economy 

650 Communication. Commeic 

660 Chemical Technology 

670 Manufactures 

680 Mechami- Trades 

690 Building 

700 I’lNi Ants 
710 Landscape Gardening 
7'2n .\rchiteetme 
730 Sculptuie 

746 Drawing. Decoration. Desi 

750 I’lunting 

760 Engracing 

770 I'hotogiaphv 

780 Music 

700 Amusements 

800 LlTEIlYlUr.l 
810 Ameiiran 
820 English 
830 German 
840 French 
.850 Italian 
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860 Spanish 
s70 Latin 
880 Greek 

890 Minor Languages 
900 History 

910 Geography amt Travels 
920 Biography 


930 Ancient History 

940 Europe 

9.50 Asia 

960 g Africa 

970 ' North America 

o 

980 3 South America 

990 Oceania and Polar 

Regions 


To show the avrangement of sections the division 620 Engineer- 
ing is selected, which is divided thus : — 


621 Mechanical 

622 Alining 

623 AJilitary and Naval 

624 Bridges and Roofs 
623 Railroad and Road 


626 Canal 

627 River, Harbor, and General Hyd- 

raulic 

628 Sanitary 

629 Other Engineering Industries 


The arrangement of 621 is continued in sub-sections as follows : — 

621-1 Steam Engineering 621-6 Blowing and Pumping Engins 

621-2 Hydraulic engins or Alotors 621-7 Alills. Factories. Engineering 

621-3 Electric Engineering Works 

621-4 .All- and Gas Engins and other 621-8 Principles of Aleohanism 
Alotors 621-9 Alaehine Tools 

621-5 Air Compression or Rarefaction 


621'1 Steam Engineering is in 

621-11 Aleehanisin of Steam Eiigin, etc. 
621-12 Alanne Engins 
621-1.3 Loc-oniotivs 
621-14 Traction Engins 
621-l.j Portable Engins 


its turn further divided thus : — 

621-16 Stationary Engins 
62117 

621-18 Steam generation, and ti-ans 
mission 

(i21'19 Steam boiler and power plant.s. 


This classitication provides jilaces and symbols for most topics 
however minute, and there only remains some method of dis- 
tinguishing individual books. There may be, for instance, twelve 
books on 621-19, which would all have the same class number. 
How then to distinguish Courtenay on Boilers from Shock on 
Boilers ? Several ways have been suggested, as in finding and 
charging it is essential that a reader should be credited only with 
the single book of a class which he borrows, and not with all the 
books in the class. One plan is to use the accession number, 
which might give symbols like this: — 
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621-19-4689 Com-teimy, Boiler-maker's Assistant 
621-19-10675 Shock, Boilers 

The most generally adopted plan, used mostly in American 
libraries, is to apply the “ Cutter Author Marks,” a system of 
numbering all the best-known surnames, invented by Charles A. 
Cutter, late of the Boston Athenteum, and the main features of this 
scheme may be briefly noted here, those who desire further par- 
ticulars being referred to the tables published by the Library 
Bureau. ‘‘Books on the shelves are kept alphabeted by marking 
them with the initial of the author’s family name, followed by one 
or more decimal figures assigned according to a table so constructed 
that the names whose initials are followed by some of the first 
letters of the alphabet have the first numbers, and those in which 
the initials are followed by later letters have later numbers ” ; — 

.khbott = Ab2 Gn-idiuer = G16 

Ac land = Ac6 Gerry G8() 

Cook C77 Gilman - <i42 

Cousin = Csa Shock = ShS 

Crahh = Cs4 

These initials and surname numbeis serve to keep minute class 
divisions in strict alphabetical order, and can also be used for 
registering books. Shock on Boilers would be numbered 621'194Sh8, 
which would differentiate it from every other hook in the same sub- 
section and from every other book in the library. These, then, are 
the principal points in the Decimal classification. The chief ob- 
jections urged against it, have been the uniformity of progression bv 
tens, and the plan of making every class, division, section, or sub- 
section conform to this system : while the want of expansion in 
some of the technical and historical divisions is a great dis- 
advantage. The separation of Philology from Literature is also con- 
sidered unnatural. 

But, perhaps, the least satisfactory feature of the Decimal 
classification, apart from its somewhat illogical basis, is the pro- 
vision of a rather superficial and selective “ Eolativ Index, ’’ which 
at one time was hailed as a very important and valuable accessory. 
Time has considerably modified that view, and it is being gradually 
recognized that a scheme of classification should confine itself to 
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the relative placing of topics, leaving standpoints to be determined 
by cataloguei’s. A relative index is supposed to give all kinds 
of associations, categories, styles of treatment, and phases which 
may qualify subjects, and its object is to suggest to the user possible 
alternative places for every subject. This means that practically 
every subject could be qualified by hundreds of other subjects or 
phases, and thus it is evident that instead of assisting a classifier, 
it can only end in confusing and hindering. It is not the part of 
an index to a system of classification to do more than direct the 
classifier to the place in a schedule where a subject number is to be 
found, after he has determined what that subject is. One of a series 
of " Canons ’ for judging of the com})leteness of a classification, drawn 
up by Mr. W. C. B. Sayers, lays it down as a law that “It must be 
furnished with a relative index; that is to say, an index showing 
the place of every topic, and every phase or view of a topic ”, A 
very little reflection will show that such an index, while useful for 
the cataloguer, would only embarrass the classifier by its size and 
complexity. If every subject is to be analysed, and its qualifying 
categories added in a complete manner, and not in the partial and 
selective style of the “Decimal” index, the result is going to be 
rather aj^palling. In the tables of Cutter, the Library of Congress, 
etc., for subdividing geographical areas, considerably over 100 
phases and categories are given for this purpose, and they are by 
no means exhaustive. Nearly every other subject can be qualified 
or divided by as many categories, and some by a good many more. 
Using the categorical tables of the “ Subject’’ classification which 
with the local geographical numbers of the “ Summarv Table,” 
amount to 1040 and applying them to subjects selected at random 
from each main class, the average number of times that every sub- 
ject can be qualified by relative subdivisions, phases, etc., works 
out at 90. The “ .Subject” index, allowing for references, contains 
17,000 entries, which when multijilied by 90 gives 1,530,000 entries, 
phases, forms, and what not. all necessary for a complete ililative 
index. This would mean a jirinted index like the “Subject” one 
of 15,300 pages ! If enlarged by the inclusion of biographical and 
geographical names contained in the “Decimal” and Brussels 
classifications, plus other subjects derived from physical science, 
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geography, and history, it would be easy to swell a relative index on 
this scale to double the above dimensions. Even if it is assumed 
that Aristoteles’ ten categories are enough for every subject, we still 
obtain 170,000 entries on the “ Subject ” basis, which means a 
1700 page index. The outcome of those considerations points in- 
exorably to the conclusion that a relative index or list of possible 
subject headings is the apparatus of dictionary cataloguing and not 
of classification. 

There have been several modifications of Dewey' s Decimal 
classification introduced at different times ; and it is necessary to 
notice that of Sion Collegiy London, first printed in ISSfi, and 
afterwards revised and enlarged as Order or the Cla^niticatioii af Sum 
Colleije Library, London (ISSOj. This was the \\ork of the Rev. 
W. H. Milman, librarian of^Jthe college, assisted by i\[r. .1. P. Ed- 
mond, late librarian to the Signet Lilmiry, Edinburgh. In it 
Dewey’s notation has been abandoned in favour of the old system 
of class letters and separatemiimerieal progressions under each class. 
The order of classes has also been ch.inged, and other variations 
introduced, with the object of ailajiting the scheme to the needs of 
an essentially theological library. It will he enough to indicate 
brietly the main classes and giveja detailed specimen of the divisions 
and subdivisions ; — 

Sion College Classification (itS8G-b9) 

CiAss A Tht'olosv (luelndin;' HccluKiiistical Hr^toiy und Canon I, aw) 

,, B History 
C I’hUosupliy 
D Social Science 
,, E Natuial Science 
,, F Useful Arts 
G Fine Ait.s 
„ H Philology 
„ K Liteiature 

L Biiiliography and Literary History 

Cl.vss C Phtlosopiiy 
C 10 General 

C Ancient Philosophers 

C 13-14 liediiBval and ModermPhilosophers 
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C 15 Biographies and Correspondence of Philosophers 
C 30 Logic 
C 30-33 Metaphysics 
C 40-45 Ethics 
C 50-51 Applied Morality 

C 60 Aberrations from Morality (Suicide, Magic, IVitoheratt, etc.) 

Detail of C 20 : — 

Locic 

C 30-0 General C •20-3ri Systems, Greek 

C 30-1 Introductions C 30-26 Latin 
C 20-3 Systems C 30-2c Modern 

Of all modifications and expansions of the Decimal classification 
none is so important and extensive as the system commonly known 
as the Brussels Expanded Decimal. This was commenced in 
1899, and published in separate classes, the whole being indexed 
and issued as one thick and unwieldy volume entitled, Brussels In- 
stitnt Iiitermitiiinal de Biblioi./raphie. Classification Bibliographique 
par matieres (classification decimale), 1905. This is a translation 
into French of the Decimal classification with extensive additions 
to most of the subdivisions and considerable changes in the notation. 
These have all been fully explained by Mr. H. V. Hopwood, of the 
Patent Office Library, London, in a paper entitled : “ Dewey ex- 
panded ” which appeared in the Library Association Record, 1907, 
vol. 9. 

The principal changes aft'ect the original “ form ” marks of 
Dewey's system which are now as follows : — 

■01 rhilo'-ophy, Theories, etc. 

•02 Compenils, Outlines 

•03 Dictionaries, CyelopiEdms 

■04 Essays. Lectures, Letters, etc. 

•05 Periodicals 

•O.i Sicieties, .\ssociiitions. Transactions, Keports, etc. 

•07 Education, Study, Teaching, Training, etc. 

•OS Polygraph}-. Collections, etc. 

•O'.l History 

These numbers are used to subdivide individual topics, and in some 
classes they are varied. In the Brussels expansion these form 
numbers are retained but have been greatly increased in number. 
For expressing geographical distinctions the Dewey numbers, minus 
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the 9’s, have been retained, but they are shown in parentheses, thus 
(12) = England. Time qualifications are indicated by the figures 
expressing centuries shown in inverted commas, so “ 18 ” = nine- 
teenth century. Full dates can be shown if required 1907'04’08 
representing 8 April, 1907. Language marks are the Dewey Phil- 
ology ones minus the 4’s, and distinguished by the mark = . To 
indicate composite works the sign : is used and the class numbers 
of both subjects are shown thus : Electricity in relation to Agri- 
culture 537 : 63. The sign - is used to show aspects of subjects and 
to enable combinations of numbers taken from the full table to be 
used. At one time Dewey deprecated the combination of class 
numbers, but in the Brussels expansion this is made a vital jtart of 
the system. Provision is also made for alphabetical subdivision of 
topics and there is a large list of subjects including points of view 
and other categories, and these are indicated by the mark 00. There 
are several minor features but they need not be mentioned here. 
The system may be described as an elaborate and ingenious attempt to 
graft the features of analytical cataloguing on to classification, with 
a particular view to the sorting and arrangement of documents of 
all kinds, as well as books. Its very elaltoration will tell against 
its general adoption tor public use, as it is impossible to expect 
anyone save a trained expert to understand its intricate system of 
signals. Apart from this it is not the function of a system of 
classification to analyse the contents of books, but to place them as 
near as possible to other books or groups of books on the same 
topics. It is the province of the catalogue to show how such topics 
have been treated. 

Various expansions of single classes and divisions of the Decimal 
classification have been published at various times, and among them 
may be mentioned An Extension of the Dewey Decimal system of 
classification applied to Architecture ami Buildiny, by X. Clijford 
Richer. Urbana, III, 1906; and a similar extension applied to the 
Engineering industries by L. P. Breckenridge and G. A. Goodenough, 
1906 ; both issued by the University of Illinois Engineering Ex- 
periment Station. 

One of the most scientific and complete modern schemes ot 
classification is the “ Expansive ’’ method of the late Mr. Charles 
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A. Cutter, ^Yhich has been adopted within recent years in a number 
of libraries in the United States. Mr. Cutter was well known to 
librarians the world over as the author of the standard Buies for a 
dictionary cataloi/ue. His system of classification was developed 
many years ago, proltably before 1879, but has only been fully 
worked out in minute detail within recent years. It was first pub- 
lished, in parts, at Boston, in 1891, as Expansive Classification, 
when the first table was issued. The other six tables have since 
been printed, and now librarians have an opportunity of examining 
the details of the scheme. summary of the method and its 
application to cataloguing are given in the Cataloj of ‘‘ A.L.A. ” 
Library, issued by the U.S. Bureau of Education in 1893 and at 
Washington in 1901. Mr. Cutter describes it as follows 

It consists of seven tables of classification of progressive fulness, 
designed to meet the needs of a library at its successive stages of 
growth. The fii'st table has few classes and no subdivisions. It 
is meant for a very small collection of books. The second has more 
classes and some subdivisions, but retains all the old classes with 
their previous marks. This is intended for the small collection, 
when it has swelled so much that it must l)e broken up into more 
parts. Now the books which are put into the new classes must of 
course have new marks ; but those in the old ones remain as they 
are — their marks need no change. In this way we go on, gradually 
increasing the number of classes and sub-classes, and yet in each 
transition from the simpler to the more complex scheme preserving 
all the old notation ; so that there is only the absolutely necessary 
amount of alteration. . . . Passing through the third, and fourth, 
fifth, sixth, it comes finally to the seventh, which is full and minute 
enough for the British Museum, with a capacity of increase that 
would accommodate the British Museum raised to the tenth power ; 
for there might be an eighth and a ninth and a tenth table if need 
be. From this ada^itation to growth comes the name expansive. . . . 

“This system is the first in which a series of expanding tables 
has been actually printed, the first in which the idea was made 
prominent. ^luch more characteristic, however, are two features of 
the notation. The first is not original, the second is. The first is 
the use of letters for notation ; i.e. of the twenty-six letters of the 
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alphabet to mark the classes (A being the general classes, Poly- 
graphy ; B, Philosophy and Religion ; C, the Christian Religion : 
D, Ecclesiastical History ; and so on) ; and of a second letter for 
the sub-classes (Ca being Judaism ; Cb, the Bible ; Cc, Collected 
Works of the Fathers of the Church ; Cd, Later Divines; and so 
on). This second letter divides each of the twenty-six main classes 
into twenty-six parts, and then a third letter divides each of these 
six hundred and seventy-six divisions into twenty-six parts, or over 
eighteen thousand in all, taking the single-letter, the double-letter, 
and the triple-letter classes together. This gives of course more 
classes than a smaller base ; and, on the other hand, many fewer 
characters are needed to express the same closeness of classifica- 
tion. . . . 

‘‘ The other characteristic of which I spoke, the original one. 
is this. We use figures to mark countries, and letters for all other- 
subjects ; so that it is possible to express the local relations of any 
subject in a pei'fectly unmistakable way, the letters never being 
used to signify countries, and the figures never being used for any 
other subjects but countries. Thus 45 is England wherever it 
occurs : c.ij. F being History, F 45 is the History of England ; G 
being Geography. G 45 is the Geography of England, or Travels in 
England, and so on. This local notation can be used, not merely 
with the main classes, but with every subdivision, no matter how 
minute, if it is worth dividing by countries, as : Ki 45. English 
Law : Hi 45, English Joint-stock Companies ; Ht 45, English 
Budget: Hv 45, English Tariff; Ig 45, the English Poor ; Iv 45, 
English Schools ; Ix 45, English Universities ; Jx 45, the English 
Constitution ; Jv 45, English Politics ; .Tv 45, English Adminis- 
tration. Or, to turn to another country and a different order of 
ideas ; X 39. French Language ; Y 39, French Literature : Zy 39. 
History of French Literature ; Zy 39, French Bibliography ; Wf 39, 
French Architecture ; Wr 39, French Painting. Wherever one 
wishes to separate what relates to France from other works on any 
subject, one has only to add the two figures 39, and the thing is 
done.” 

The scheme has other features which are described in the paper 
from which these extracts are taken and in the printed system itself. 
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Those who wish to study the method as a whole are referred to Air. 
Cutter’s published tables. Following is a brief outline of the main 
classes and examples of their sectional treatment. It should be 
added that for the identification of individual books, the Cutter author 
tables are used. 


Cutter’s Expansive Classification ^ 


A Gkneual ^Vo^.K^ 

E Bioiir.Ai'HV 

.\D 

Dictionaries 


.\E 

Encyclopiedias 

F Histouy (with Local List) 

AI 

Indexes 

I’T-' Antiquities 

AM 

Museums (Generali 

FX Numismatics 

Al' 

Periodicals iGenei'al) 

FS Chivalry 

AQ 

Quota tiuns 

FV Heraldry 

AE 

Keterence Books 


AS 

Societies (Geuer.il) 

Q Gkooiivi-hv and Travels (with Loca 
List) 

B Philosophy 


BG 

Metapliysic' 

H Social Si ikn-ces 

BH 

Logic 

HB Statistics 

BI 

Psychology 

HC Economics, Political Economy 

BM 

Moial Philosopliy 

I Uemotics, Sociology 

IK Education 

BR 

PillI.Il.IOX 

J Civics, Political Science 

BS 

Xatuuil Xlieolog.' 

K Legislation 

Bl 

Pieligious 

K\V Woman 

BU 

Snpeistitious, Itolk-lore 

KX Societies (Not otherwise provided 

C 

Christianity and .ludaism 

for) 

CA 

•ludaism 


CB 

Bible 

L Si iexck^ anti Arts tih.ether 

CC 

Christianity 


CE 

Apologet ical Theology 

LA SciiiNCKs (Na’ic ral) 

CE 

Doctrinal Theology 

LB Mathematics 

CK 

Etliical Theology 

LH Physics or Natural Philosophy 

CP 

Ecclesiastical I’oliti 

LO Chemistry 

CK 

ill trial Theology 

LPi Astronomy 

CX 

P.istoral Theology 

M Natural History 

D 

Ecclesiastical Hi'-toi_\ 

MB Microscopy 


‘ See T,ih. Jnl.. IsTlt. p. ■2'ii4 : pp. (j-J, S 4 ; isslj, pp. l.)S-S7 : I'.S. Educ. 

Rept., p. Slit ; hitcrnat. Vunf. Trims. ^ ISUT, p. -Iss. i.t't'., 1902, p. 

317 ; 190o, p. 207 ; 1909, p. 99. .See also Dauk (J. C.) ed. J Library prime.r. 
5th edition. (Cineapo. 1910.1 
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MC 

Geology 

Fine Aht.s 

MD 

Mineralogy 

vv 

Musiic 

MG 

Physiography 

w 

Art, Fine Arts 

MQ 

Palaeontology 

wc 

Museums, Galleries, etc. 

irv' 

Biology 

WD 

Plastic Arts 

N 

Botany 

WE 

Lamlscape Gardening 

o 

Zoology 

WF 

Aichiteeture 

PW 

Anthropology and Ethnology 

WJ 

Sculpture 



WL 

Art'; of Desif^n 

O Medicine 

WM 

Drawin^^ 



WP 

Painting 



W(^ 

Engraving 

K USEFL’L AkTs, TECHXULUtiY 

WE 

Photography 

KA 

Exhibitions 

ws 

Decorative Arts 

EB 

Patents 



EC 

Metric Arts 

Arts of Communication iiv 

ECZ 

Extractive and Productive Arts 

Lanouage 

ED 

Mining 

X 

English Language 

EF 

Metallurgy 

XII 

Language in General 

EG 

Agi'iculture 

XX 

Oratory 

E.T 

Animaliculture 

Y 

English and American Liteia- 

EQ 

Chemical Technology 


ture 

ET 

Electric Arts 

YD 

Drama 

EY 

Domestic Economy 

YF 

Fiction 



Y.T 

Juvenile Literature 

S CoxsiRfCTivE Arts ; 

YP 

Poetry 

S 

Engineering 

YU 

Literatuie in General 

SG 

Building 

Z 

Book Arts 

S.I 

Sanitary Engineering 

ZA 

Authorship 

SL 

Hydraulic Engineering 

ZD 

Writing 

ST 

Arts of Transportation 

ZH 

Printing 

T 

Fabi'icative Ards 

ZN 

Private Libraries 

r 

Alt of War 

ZP 

Public Libraiies 

UN 

Nautical Arts 

ZT 

Bibliography 

V 

Athletic and Eeereative Arts 

ZY 

Literary History 

The 

method of sulidivision is 

illustrated by the class N, Botany 


and SG, Building : — 


N Botany 

Na Botanical Gardens, Herbaiia 
Nb Phytoloyy, Theoretical Botany 
Nc Phytography, Descriptive Botany 
Nd Cryptogams 
Nr Phanerogams 


Nw Flowers, Fruit, and Coloiiied Leaves 
Nx Sylvae 

Ny Insectivorous and Parasitic Plants 
Nz Economic and Medical Botany 
SG Building 
SGb Building Laws 
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SH Carpentry SIv Varnishing and Gilding 

SHh Stairs SIw Papering 

SI Painting and Glazing Six Bell-hanging 

When further subdivision is necessary, it is accomplished by means 

of the ordinary numerals — N 1, N 2, N 3, Nd 1, Nd 2, Nd 3, etc. ; 
while the arrangement of each minute subdivision, whatever it may 
be, is by author alphabet indicated as before stated by the Cutter 
author marks. The long period during which this system has been 
building will account in a great measure for its comparative neglect, 
and for the general ignorance of its main features among British 
librarians. But it is certainly one of the systems most deserving of 
study. 

Another careful and practical American scheme is that of Mr. 
Fred. B. Perkins, late librarian of the San Francisco Public Lib- 
rary. It was published in a final form as .1 rational classification 
of literature for shelving and catalog wing books in a library, ivith 
alpJiabet ical index, San Francisco, 1882. The idea had long been 
maturing in Mr. Perkins’ mind, and a variation of the 1882 method 
was previously issued in which a progressive series of numbers ran 
through the whole scheme. This was withdrawn in favour of the 
revised system of 1882, in which each main class got an independent 
series of numbers. The Perkins’ system is a library classification 
pure and simple, in which each topic has a distinct mark, and there 
is no attempt made at mnemonic or other features. The following 
are its main classes and chapters or divisions :■ — ■ 


Perkins’ Rational Classification^ 


Class A Kelhuox 


Class B Piiilosdpiiy 


Chap. I Bible, Biblical Study 
,, II History of Religion 
,, III Systematic Theology 
,, IV Christian Politj" 

„ V Devotional 
„ VI Practical 
,, VII Collective Works 


Chap. I Mental Philosophy : History 
and Systems 

„ II Mental Philosophy: Depart- 
ments 

,, III Mind and Body 
„ IV Moral Philosophy 


' See Lib. Jnl., 1879, p. 226 ; 1882. pp. 29, 60, 174 ; U.S. Ecluc. Bept., 1892, 
p. 895 ; Library, 1897, pp. 37, 210. 
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CiA'^s C Society 

Chap. I Government and Law 
„ II Public Administration 
,, III Social Organisation 
,, IV Political Economy 

V Education : ilethods and De- 
partments 

,, VI Education : Institutions and 
Reports 
„ VII Business 


CiASs D Histuey 

Chap. I General Geography and 
Travels 

,, II Universal History 

,, III Histoiical Collaterals 

„ IV .\ncient History 

„ V Medieval History 

,, VI Modern and Europe in History 

,, VII Asia 

„ VIII Africa 

IX South Seas, .\ustralasia, 
Single Islands 

,, X America, except United States 

,, XI United States 


Class E Biuoeapiiv 
Chap. I Collective: Generally and by 
Nations 
,, II By Classes 

Ill Genealogy and Xames 


Class F Science 

Chap. I General Treatises 
,, II Mathematics 
,, III Natural Philosophy 
,, IV Astronomy 
,, V Cosmology 


Chap. ^T Geology 
„ VII Chemistry 
„ VIII General Xatural History 
and Zoology 
„ IX Botany 
„ X General Medicine 
,, XI Hygiene 
,, XII Medical Practice 
,. XIII Surgical Practice 

Class G Aim s 

Chap. I General Treatises 

„ II Engineering 

,, III Architecture, Building 

,, IV Military Arts 

„ V Naval Aits 

„ VI Mechanic Arts and Trades 

„ VII Agriculture 

„ VHI Domestic .\rts 

„ IX Fine Arts 

X Music 

„ XI Recreation 

Class H Liteeatit.e 

Chap. I History of Literature 
,, II Philology 
„ III Linguistics 
,, IV Critical Science 
„ V Poetry 
„ VI Diainii 
VII Fiction 
„ VIII Oratory 
,, IX Collections 
,, X Peiiodicals 
,, XI Encycloioiedias 
,. XII Bibhography 
„ XIII Libraries 


Each class is numbered throughout in one sequence, and in 
actual arrangement the chapter numbers are ignored. Thus a book 
on Algebra would not be marked Fii 8, but simply F 8. The 
arrangement under classes will be illustrated by a few extracts from 
Class F : — 
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I General TKEATI^.Es 

F 1 EncyclopiEfUas and Dictionaries 
„ 2 Periodicals and Transactions 
S Histories, General 

II JIathematics 

F 4 Periodicals and Transactions 
,, 5 Histones 

6 General Treatises 
,, 7 Arithmetic 
8 Algebra 
!t Geometry 
10 Conic Sections 


F 11 Trigonometry 
„ 12 Calculus 
„ 13 Quaternions 
„ 14 Probabilities 
„ 15 Logarithms, Tables 
„ 1(5-25 Blank 


XIII SuKtiicAL Practice 
F 861 Surgery Generally 
„ 862 Military Surgery 
„ 863 Obstetrics, Maternity 
„ 864 Dentistry 
„ 865 Aniesthetics 


The method recommended for marking individual books in each 
section is to number them consecutively in order of accession. 
Thus, in F 8, a progression like this might result : — 

F 8T Todhuiiter, Algebra F 8-3 Anderson, .-llgebra 

F 8-2 Jones, Algebra F 8-4 Smith, .llgebra 

But of course accession numbers could be used, or the Cutter 
author marks. 

A modern German system which has had some vogue is that 
prepared for the University of Halle by Otto Hartwig.i The 
following main classes and divisions will give some idea of its 
character : — 


Martwig’s Classification (c. 18881 - 


Class A Bir,LiO(;r.ii'H\ and Geneiial 
Wop.K.s 

Aa Library Science 
Ab Bibliography 
Ac Printing and Publishing 
Ad Introductions to Sciences and 
History of Sciences 
Ae History and Publications of 
Learned Societies 

Af General Works (General Periodi- 
cals, Encyclopedias, etc.) 


Cl.ass B Lini.eistics, Generae, and 
Oriental Languages 

Ba-Bh 

Class C Classk al Philology 
Ca-Cl 

Class D Modern Philology 
Da-Dn 

Class E Fine Arts 

Ea Plastic Arts in General 
Eb Ancient Art 


' Taken from Gresel-Laude’s Manuel de Biblwtkeconomie (1807). 

- Bee Librani, 1889, p. 21 ; Lib. .Jnl, 1889, p. 245 ; Lib. .iss. /fee., 1905, p. 450. 
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Ec Mediaeval and Modem Art 
Ed Music 
Ee Act inf,' 

Class F Philosophy 
Fa-Fe 

Class G Pkdaoogy 

Ga Pedagogi’, Public Education 
Gb History and Statistics of Uni- 
versities 

Gc Sshool Books, Works for the 
Young 

Class H History of Civihsatiox 
Ha-Hb 

Class I Theology 
la-Ib General 
le-Ie Exegetioal Theology 
If-Ig Dogmatic Theology 
Ih-Ik Historical Theology 
Il-Im Practical Theology 

Class K Jukisprudence 
Ka-Ku 

Class L Political Scteni es 
La-Lh 

Class M Sciences auxiliary to His- 


tory 


Ma 

General (Diplomatics, Paheo- 
^a-aphy, Genealogy, Hemklry 

Mb 

Chronology, Numismatics 

Class 

N History 

Na 

General and Universal History 

Nb 

History, Ancient 

No 

Mediaeval 

Nd 

Modern 

Ne 

Germany 

Nf 

Prussia 

Ng 

Prussian Provinces 

Nh 

North German 


Ni 

South German 

Nk 

Austria-Hungary 

Nl 

Switzei land 

Nm 

Holland and Belgium 

Nn 

Great Britain 

No 

Frani'e 

Np 

Spam and Portugal 

Nq 

Italy 

Nr 

Balkan Peninsula 

Ns 

Russia 

\t 

Scandinavia 

Nu 

Non-European Coiuitiies 

Nv 

Biography 

Clas.s 

0 Geography 


Oa General 

Ob Voyages and Itineraries 
Oc Political and Statistical Geography 

Class P Natural and Mathematical 
Sciences, General 
I’a Natural Sciences, General 
Pb Mathematics. General 
Pc Pure Mathematics 
Pd Astronomy 
Pe .\pphed Mathematics 

Class Q Physics and Meteorology 
(^a-Qc 

Ci.Assi; Chemistry 
lia-Ilb 

Class S Natural Sciences 

Sa Mineralogy, Geology, Paheontology 
Sb Botany 
Sc Zoology 

Class T Agriculture, etc. 

Ta-Tb 

Class It Mkohtnk 
Ua-Uo 


The medium American scheme of Mr. W. I. Fletcher, librarian 
of Amherst College, was first issued in his little work on Public 
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Libraiies in America, “Columbian Knowledge Series,” No. 11. 
Boston, 1<S94 ; also Loudon, Low; and afterwards separately “re- 
printed, with alterations, additions, and an index,” as Library classifi- 
cation. Boston, 1891. The first draft of this scheme was published 
in the Library Journal (1889). It is stated by the compiler to have 
been drafted “ to offer a way of escape for those who shrink from 
the intricacies and difficulties of the elaliorate systems, and to substi- 
tute for painstaking analytical classification a simple arrangement, 
which it is lielieved is better adapted to be practically useful in a 
library, while doing away with most of the work involved in carry- 
ing out One of these schemes.” Mr. Fletcher uses eleven main 
classes, excluding Fiction and .luvenile, which seem to be considered 
as separate divisions. The arrangement of the scheme is as fol- 
lows : — 


Fletcher’s Classification ‘ 

fiction (no I'lnss nmiilii'i) l’2.">-f72 Sciences 

•Tu\ciiiU‘ f’.()oki (u-c .1 in place 17!l-240 Usetul Arts 
of a class nniutiei) •24.')-277 Fine Arts 

l-l:i KiiKlish ami .Aineiican Litem- 27y-3-)0 Political ami Social 

tuic; Univcisal Litei-atui'c ;i-52-41ii I’liilosophy and Religion 
lo-7-') Histoiy 421-4-7(i Language and Litcratme (Eng- 

Sl-S'i Biography lish and American excepted) 

s.)-too Voyages and Travels, (reo- 4))l-4()8 Reference Books and Special 
graphy Classes 

Tile blanks between the classes are intended for additional divisions. 
In arranging books Ity this method an author-alphabetical sequence 
in each division is lecommended. without author marks or addi- 
tional symbols. If it is desired to insert a new division between 
any two existing divisions, the first number is to be taken and dif- 
ferentiated liy means of a letter, thus ; III, 115 . Individual 

hooks are to be designated by means of separate book numbers 
added to the class numbers. Roscoe’s Chemistry might therefore 
simplv be marked llb’dO. To show the progression of divisions in 
each class, we subjoin the whole of the class Sciences : — ■ 

' .See I.itj. .till., issil. pp. 22, 77. 11;!, 244; Ltbrani. LS',)4, p. l.">7 ; Lib. 

1S'.I4, p. 23S ; Lihrdnj, lSy7, pp. 20t!, 3-)S. 
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12*5 Hi-^tory and Philosophy ot the 
Scieuce-i 

12(> Seieutitic Societie-; and Aeademie'-. 
Periodicals 

127 Essays and Mi'^eellanies 

128 E\olutK)u and Cosmology 

12'J Natuial History (Woiks eombiuiiiL' 
Zoology, llotaiiy, ete.) 

180 Biology and Embryology 

181 Comparative Anatomy and Ph\si- 

ology 

182 Zoology 

188 Eowe-'t Porin" ot Animal Tide 
184 Mollusca. Insect" 

18*5 Fishes 
181) Ileptiles 

187 Birds 

188 Mammalia 
180 Man 

140 Botany: General 

141 Ciyptogainia 

142 l)f Countries and Bocaliiic' 

148 Geology : Geneial 

144 Of Countries and Localities 
14*5 Mineralogy and Crystallogiaplu 
14() Chemistiy : General 
147 Inorganic 


14s Chemi>tiy : Organic 
14‘8 Analysi". Textbook- 
1-50 Physics 
1-51 Heat 
1-52 Light. Optics 
1-58 Electricity 

1*54 'I’elegraph and Telephone. 
Phonograpli 

1*5*5 Electric Lighting 
1*50 Electro-dynamics 
1*57 Sonnd 
1*5S H\<lrauh<-s 
1*50 Mccliamc^ 

Ibo i'hysical Geograpln 
101 Meteorology 
ir)2 Astronomy . Gi-ncial 
lb8 l)cs<rnptl\c 

HU Piacticai 

H)*5 Almanacs (not Statistical) 

lb<> Matlicinain al Sciences Geneial 

H)7 VrithiiH'iic. Book-keeping 

H»8 Algebia 

Hill (ieunietiy 

J70 Higher Mathematics 

171 Geo<lcs\ and Sm\eying 

172 Na\igution 


An interesting scheme of Italian origin based on that of Hart- 
wig and certain American systems is that of G. Bonazzi first pub- 
lished as SchcDia di cataloin^ shteindtico per le Blhliotechc Parina 
(1S90). Its main feature is the uniform subdivision of each main 
class, shown in detail below. 


Bonazzi’s Classification (1890) ^ 

Cl\ss A Gener tr, WoKKs B Periodicals 

CiAs'-. B Ethnii Religions-. Myth- C Proceeding" 

oLoGY, ETC. E Introductory Woik" 

Cl.\ss C Chrimtan Reek. ion F Textbooks 

Clyss D .Ji liisi’Rui'FNi 1 G General Treatises 

A Bibliography H Collpction«; 

^ .See Tnb. J/iJ., ISDl. pp. -5, lU, 18s ; ISIU, p. tl'.l of Conf. Xo. ; Lib. .1 A'ee . 
190*5. p. 4*50. 
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Y Puh-graphy Ciass S Fixe Ar.rs 


Z History and Biogr.aphy 

Bibliography 

Class E 

Sociology 

B Periodicals 

Class F 

Philology 

C I’roctedings 

Class G 

Lii’eratuke 

E Introductory Works 

Class H 

Philosophy 

F Textbooks 

Class I 

Physical and Mathematical 

G General Treatises 

SciENCfiS 

H Collections 

Class K 

Chemistry 

Y Polygraphy 

Class L 

Natural Science 

Z History and Biography 

Class M 

Medicine 

Cr ASS T Mrsie 

Class N 

SuRtlERY 

Class U Recreative Arts 

Class 0 

Pharmacy 

Class Y Theatre 

Class P 

Veterinary Science 

Class W Travel 

Class Q 

A(.RICULTrRE 

Class X .Arch-eolocy 

Class R 

InUU'^I'RY and MANUFACTUitKS 

Class Y Biouraphy 


Class Z History 


Each class is divided like D and S above, and the scheme bears 
a general resemblance to some American methods possessing 
mnemonic or local features. 

The classification designed for the University of California by 
Mr. J. C. Rowell has one or two features of interest which make 
it worth study by the student. It is published separately, and an 
outline appears in Richardson. 


Rowell’s Classification (1894) ’ 


\ Bibliography 
B Dictionaries 
C BeriotUcals 
1-1-0 Philosophy 
l(j--51 Religion 
n'2 Biography 
oi Geography 

•54-2.5-5 Geography anil History 
•2.jti-2S7 Polities 
289-296 Law 

800 Social Science 
.81-5-882 Economics 
388 Science 
337-856 ilatheinatics 


857-871 .tstronomy 
872 Physics 
101 Civil Engineering 
125 Natural History 
181 Geology 
110 Palaeontology 
112 Botany 
161 Zoology 
180 Medicine 
-506 Industrial Aits 
507 -Igrieulture 
•323 Chemistry 
536 Chemical Technology 
■551 Mining 


.S'tv hib. Jnl.. ISilo, p. 211. 
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580 Manufactures 
590 Building Arts 
600 Architecture 
610 Domestic Economy 
613 Eecreation 


617 Business 
623 Art of War 
640 Esthetics 
Fine Art 

999 Language and Literature 


The weak points of this scheme are the somewhat illogical order 
of some of the classes, and the inclusion of undescriptive headings 
like Natural History, Manufactures, etc. On the other hand there 
is an occasional effort to place applications of theory in juxtaposi- 
tion to the sciences from which they spring. 

A system which has had considerable vogue in British municipal 
libraries was devised by the present writer in 1897-98, as an ap- 
pendix to his Manual of Library ClusiiHcation, first edition, 1898. 
Its main classes are as follows ; — 


Brown’s Adjustable Classification (1898) ^ 


A Sciences 
B ITselul Arts 
C Fine and Recreative .Arts 
D Social and Political Science 
E Philosophy and Pieligion 
F History and Geography 


G Biography 

H Language and Literature 
J Poetry and Drama 
K Prose Fiction 
L Miscellaneous 


The notation is a simple use of the even integral numbers, allow- 
ing for insertions all through the system. The following examples 
will suffice to show how the classes are arranged and numbered : — - 


.A Science, General 
2-8 „ History, etc. 

10-28 Biology 
30-50 Zoology, Man 
52-194 ,, .Animal 

196-222 Botany 
224-248 Geology 


2- 50-262 Chemistry 
264-2SS I'hysics 
290-302 I’liysiogiaphy 
304-320 .Astronomy 
322-350 JIatheniatics 

3- 52-362 Occult Sciences 


Physics 261-288 contains the following subdivisions : — 

-A 264 Physics, Societies, and Periodicals 
266 „ History and Theory 

268 ,, Systematic, General 

270 Electricity and Magnetism. General 
272 „ Special 

274 Heat 


' See Lib. -Jiil., 1899, p. 121 ; Lib. -Ls-.i. Rec., 1905, p. 451 ; 1906, p. 145. 
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276 H 3 (lrostatics, HJ■dl•aullC'^ 

278 Light (Opti"s), General 

280 „ Special 

282 Mechanics (Dymimies), General 

284 „ Special 

286 Pneumatics 

288 Sound (Acoustics) 

The system adopted for the International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature, 1901, has some points of interest which may be noted 
here. It consists of seventeen main classes most of which are sub- 
divided by means of an initial class letter and a four-figure notation 
capable of expressing 10,000 topics or forms, and it provides in this 
way a very large number of places. The main classes are thus 
represented : — 


International Scientific Classification (1901). 


A Mathematics 
B MeehanioB 
C Physios 
D Chemistry 
E Astronomy 
F Meteorology 
G Mineralogy 
H Geology 
J Geography 


K Pal*ODtology 
L General Biology 
M Botany 
N Zoology 
0 Human Anatomy 
P Physical Anthropology 
Q Physiology 
R Bacteriology 


Each class has a preliminary series of places for the generalia of the 
subject, somewhat similar to the form numbers of the Decimal 
System, but like them, not always uniform. Those numbers are all 
composed of four figures, and it appears, though not very clearly, 
that they are to be used for qualifying all single topics. Thus the 
form numbers of Mathematics are as follows : — 


A 0000 Philosophy 
A 0010 History, Biography 
A 0020 Periodicals, Reports, etc. 

A 0030 General Treatises, Textbooks, etc., 
and so on. 


The registration numbers of topics are mostly four-figure, but 
occasionally in small classes only two figures are used. In the 
former case the History of Quaternions would be expressed as 
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A 0830’0010 Quaternions History and in the latter the History of 
Meteorites would be G 70'0010. Geographical subdivisional letters 
are also provided sttch as de British Islands, ee Siam, so that a 
periodical entitled The Journal of Siamese Lepkloptcra would receive 
the number N I403'0020 ee. The whole scheme of classification 
and its notation, even though intended for cataloguing purposes, is 
exceedingly clumsy and rambling. The waste of numerals is 
enormous, and the qualifying or form numbers are not nearly ex- 
pressive enough nor sufficient in number. 

The four-figure basis, without the initial class letter, has been 
adopted for the Library of Princeton University, and its main divi- 
sions may be indicated by the following abstract : — 

Classification of Princeton University (1901,i 

0000-0999 General Works 

tOOO-1999 Historical Sciences 

:1000-'2999 Languaj'e ainl Ijiter.itnre 

3000-.9999 Modern Languages and Literature 

4000-4999 .\rts 

■)0(l0-5999 Theology 

tj00O-09Vl9 Philosophy and Education 

7000-7999 Sociology 

.s000-s'.)il!i Natural Science 

9(l0U-9',)9il Technology 

Each of these groups of 1000 is subdivided into minor groups of 
100 places, decimal fashion, as may be seen by the subjects placed 
at 8000-8999 Natural Sciences : — 

8000 General ; museums, scientific trai els, general 

8100 Mathematics 

8200 Physics 

8300 Chemisti-y 

8400 .Astronomy 

8.500 Physical, Geography, Geology, etc. 

8600 Biology 
8700 Botany 
8800 Zoology 

8900 -Mithropology, Hygiene, Medicine 

The most recent and important scheme arranged on the plan of giv- 
ing every subject and its forms, geographical divisions, etc., separate 
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numbers is that of the Library of Congress, Washington, U.S.A., 
which ^has only been completed in detail for several classes. The 
following is the Table of Main Classes proposed ; — 


Library of Congress Classification (1902) ^ 

A General tVorks, Polygraphv 
B Philosophy, Pieligion 
C History — Auxiliary Sciences 
D History and Topography (Except America) 

E-F America 

G Geography, Anthropology 
H Social Sciences 
■J Political Science 
K Law 
L Education 
ilusic 

N Fine Arts (Architecture, Graphic Arts) 

P Philology (Language and Literature) 

Q Science 
E Medicine 

S Agiiculture, Plant and Animal Industry 
T Technology 
r Military Science 
V Xaval Science 

7. liibliogiaphy and Lihrary Science 


An idea of the immense size of this system can be obtained by 
an examination of the tables of Class Q— Science, which extend to 
172 large octavo pages. The main divisions are as follows : — 


Q Science, General 
QA Mathematics 
QB Astronomy 
QC Physics 
QD Chemistia 
QE Geology 


QH Natural History 
QK Botany 
QL Zoology 
QM Human Anatomy 
QP Physiology 
QR Bacteriology 


Each of the above main divisions is numbered throughout from 1 
onwards and as a rule each has its generalia and geographical sub- 
divisions at the beginning. No attempt has been made to obtain the 
mnemonic advantage of having say Encyclopaedias and Diction- 
aries always denoted by the same numbers, because Q121, QA36, 


Sec Lib. .Iss. IiVc., lilOG, p. 66.3. 
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QBlI, and QCo are the mark'^ for such books in different sciences. 
The geographical divisions are equally erratic, France, for example, 
being indicated by a different number in all the subdivisions, in 
which local places appear : — 

QIG, QE268, QH147, QK313, QL263, and so forth. 

A still weaker point is the absence of numbers for subjects on which 
very large literatures exist, like Dogs and Horses. The number for 
the former is QL737'C2, and for the latter QL737'U5, taking us 
down only to Carnivora and Ungulata. A book on British Dogs 
could not be differentiated from one on the Dogs of Eussia, nor 
works on Tigers from those on Wolves, and yet, with such a great 
use and waste of numbers, one would have thought it jjossible to 
give every specific subject a comparatively short symbol. The tables 
provided for Class M — Music — are equally confusing and unsatisfac- 
tory, and it seems a pity that with such excellent systems as the 
Decimal and Expansive ready to hand, so much labour, expense, and 
time should have been wasted on a scheme which is elaborate and 
imiiosing without being either practical or logical. 

The last general system of classification to be described in detail 
is that published by the present writer in 1906, entitled. Subject 
Class ifioat ion, with tables, indexes, etc., for the .suh-dinsion of subjects, 
so called to express as nearly as possible its main principle, the 
placing of subjects under concrete or specific heads, and not simply 
at the standpoint or other qualifying feature of such subjects. For 
example, books on the human heart are all together at one place, 
whether treating of that organ from an anatomical, physiological, 
pathological, or therapeutical point of view. All through the scheme 
the same principle has been observed, as far as the complications 
and intersections of human knowledge would allow, while amjjle 
provision is also made for general as well as special aspects. Be- 
cause of this, the index is not a “relative” one, but a simple 
alphabetical sequence to enable the classifier to find the number, 
after he has determined its exact subject-matter. Indexes to other 
systems include selections of possible places for topics, and as 
these are never complete, the ordinary “relative” index is more 
often a trouble than an aid. Another principle introduced which, 
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on the whole, is generally admitted to be a vast improvement, is 
the placing of applications of science as near as possible to their 
theoretical bases, thus linking up theory and practice in a manner 
corresponding to the modern method of teaching science and tech- 
nology. Another feature of importance is the provision of a Table 
of nearly 1000 categories comprising most of the forms, factors, 
qualifications, standpoints, etc., which to a great extent modify or 
affect every single subject. The following extracts from Brown’s 
'Manual of Library Economy, 1907, wdl give all further information 
about the system which students will require. 

" This is the latest English system, and also the one most fullv 
set out and indexed, and is selected for detailed notice as being most 
generally applicable to British libraries of all kinds. It is based on 
the principle of placing all topics in a logical sequence ; of keeping 
applications of theory as close as possible to the foundation theory : 
and of providing one place only for each inrportant topic. The 
complications and intersections of human knowledge prevent anv- 
thing more than an approximation to this ideal, but it has been 
found in actual practice to be a classification scheme which works 
easily and harmoniously.” 

The following extracts from the introduction ‘ will serve to 
give an idea of the principle on which the system is based : — 

“ The Order of the Main CJasses. 

“ A Generalia — The divisions of this main class comprise most 
of the rules, methods, and factors which are of general application, 
and which qualify or pervade every branch of science, industrv, or 
human study. They are universal and pervasive, and cannot be 
logically assigned to any other single main class as peculiar or 
germane to it. 

“BCD Physical Sciences. — Matter, force, motion, and their 
applications are assumed to precede life and mind, and for that 
reason the material side of science, with its applications, has been 
selected as a foundation main class on which to construct the 
system. 

’ Subject Clair,incatwn, 1906 , p. 11 . 
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“ E F Biological Science. — Life and its forms, arising out of 
matter, occupy the second place among the main classes, and here 
are put general biological theories and facts, followed by plant and 
animal life, each in an ascending order from low to high forms of 
organization. 

“ Q H Ethnological and Medical Science. — Human life, its 
varieties, physical history, disorders, and recreations, follows 
naturally as a higher development of plant and animal life, and 
completes the biological chain. 

“ I Economic Biology and Domestic Arts. — The applications of 
plant and animal life to human needs, placed midway between the 
physical and mental atti ibutes of man, as indicating the primitive 
exercise of mind, and to assemble in one sequence the chief bio- 
logical subjects. As a matter of practical convenience, rather than 
logical necessity, it was thought better to keep composite subjects 
like Agriculture, Clothing, Foods, etc. — involving questions of origin, 
use, and manufacture — all in one place, close to the main classes 
from which they are derived, rather than to distribute them more 
closely at Botany or Zoology. 

“ J K Philosophy and Religion. — Mental attributes, order and 
beliefs of human life, following naturally from its physical basis, 
and primitive manifestation in the instinct of procuring food and 
clothing. 

“ L Social and Political Science. — Social order and laws of 
human life. Placed here because, although society or family and 
other tribal organizations may have preceded religion, mind, as 
embodied in philosophy, must have preceded both. 

“ M Language and Literature. — Communication and recording 
in human life. The spoken, written, and printed word, which grew 
as a necessity out of the primitive operations of mind. 

“ N Literary Forms. — The products of communication and re- 
cording in human life in their more imaginative forms ; placed here 
on the ground that fable probably preceded more formal history. 

“ 0=X History, Geography, Biography. — The actions, records, 
and description of human life and its dwelling-place. Arranged 
in this order and at this place because of their intimate connexion. 
Geography, although logically related to Physiography and Bio- 
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graphy to Ethnology, are, nevertheless, as a matter of practical 
utility, and because of the literature actually existing, more naturally 
grouped here than separated.” 

The Categorical Tables form an important new feature, 
whereby a separate series of forms, phases, and other qualifying 
factors are provided, which can be applied to every subject, and so 
relieve the main tables from congestion. They are applicable to 
the very largest libraries, and give ample means of subdividing anj- 
topic, however large it may be. They can also be used with other 
systems of classification, as they are independent of the main tables, 
and form a senes of parallel numbers by which the classification 
numbers can be themselves classified. For example, a library may 
have a thousand books on a subject like Architecture in general, to 
all of which the simple number B300 would be applied. By adding 
the qualifying numbers from the Categorical Tables, which appear 
after a point, and are invariably the same when applied to any 
subject, the following sub-classification would result, which has the 
effect of assembling all related forms of books together : — 


B300 

.Architecture. General 

B80yl 

,. Bibliography 

BHOU-i 

Dictionaries 

ffHOO-:; 

., Textbooks, .Systematic 

B.tOO-4 

,. „ Popular 

BHOO-l) 

„ Hoeietie.s 

B300-7 

„ Periodicals 

BSOO-Kl 

,, History 


anil so on. 

If, in addition to those general works, the library possessed 
several hundreds of books ou Building Construction, B305, these 
would be subdivided in exactly the same manner, as would also any 
subdivision of the same topic, such as Foundations, Walls, Eoofs, 
etc. ; — 

I530-i-l Buildiii!); Construction. Bibliottraphy 
]!30'>'3 ,, ,, Textbooks, Systematic 

li3(l.)-10 ,, „ Hi'itoiy 

B.t2!lT Itootf,. BibliOftraphy 

These Categorical Tables are therefore of universal application, and 
as they contain nearly one thousand qualifying forms, phases, etc.. 
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it will be seen that their use will greatly simplify the practical work 
of Classification. 

Subjects can be subdivided geographically by using the short 
marks of the “ Summary Table ” to indicate locality. Thus the 
“History of Gardening in Mexico ” could be indicated by using the 
subject mark I220’10 qualified by the place, Wo, making the full 
mark 1220 TO Wo. 

As will be seen by the above examples, the symbols are perfectly 
simple combinations of letters and numbers. By treating the 
numbers decimally, it is possible to intercalate as many new ones 
as desired between any of the existing numbers, thus providing an 
infinity of places. 

The Index as shown below is very extensive in the number of 
subject-words it contains, and comprises practically every topic 
likely to be encountered in ordinary practice. The Classification 
Tables themselves provide places somewhere for every remote sub- 
ject. and the Introduction describes how such out-of-the-way matters 
are to be treated. 


A.\chen 

S77-> 

.Abnormals, Human 

G3(i(3 

Aalborg 

Tool 

.Abo 

S203 

Aalst 

TS17 

.Abo-Bjornebovg 

H202 

Aarau 

So-il 

.Abode of Eove 

K9d3 

Aardvarks 

F722 

Aborigines 

GU47 

Aargau Canton 

Soo3 

Abortion (Human) 

H381 

Aarhuus 

Tooo 

,. (Plant) 

E124 

AbacuB 

Alltl 

Abrasions 

H5S1 

Abattoirti 

ISU-5 

AblHXHS 

752.! 

Abba (Egypt) 

0439 

.Abridging 

Ml 112 

Abbas I. (Persia) 

P9-5.5 

Abruzzi 

Q910 

., n. 

P9-57 

.Abscesses 

G3.3I1 

III. 

l'9(i3 

.Absent-mindednc-s 

71ii2 

Abbas Hilmi (Egypt) 

0443 

.Absenteeism 

L7(il 

Abba sides 

Q268 

Absinthe 

1839 

.Abbesses 

J922 

Absolute Monarchy 

L210 

Abbeville 

Pi22.5 

.Absolution 

7625 

Abbeys 

.78-59 

.Absorption (Biol.) 

E033 

Abbots 

.7921 

.Absorption, Light 

C107 

.Abbreviations 

JI016 

.Abstinence (Foodi 

H107 

Abdication 

L403 

(Drink) 

G787 

.Abdomen 

H130 

Abstracting 

JI162 
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The system can be used for classifying books, documents, 
articles, or any group of objects connected with human activities or 
knowledge. It is also capable of being used for teaching and 
business purposes, because it tabulates the whole field of science, 
art, and record, and displays related subjects in one clear view. For 
instance, places have been found for nearly all plants of economic 
value, or which are popularly esteemed, in addition to the larger 
scientific orders, groups, species, etc., to which they belong ; and it 
is believed this is the first time, in any system of classification, an 
attempt has been made to show all useful or popular trees, flowers, 
fruits, etc., in their scientific relationships, under their common 
English names. So with all great subjects ; each division or single 
part is set out in the fullest detail, so as to secure the advantage of 
a very wide series of whole numbers of equal value. The Tables 
can be used by the specialist just as easily as by the general collector, 
because means are provided whereby anyone can assemble at his 
favoured places all his relative literature or facts. On the other 
hand, an important object of the scheme is to supply a “ one place ” 
classification, which shall free librarians, in particular, from the 
perplexities induced by phase, form, and standpoint classification, 
which in reality is a branch of cataloguing. Anyone who wishes to 
simplify the process of classifying books, has only to use the Index 
numbers, qualified by those from the Categorical Tables, and follow 
the easy rules for determining the choice of subject, and he will be 
saved from many of the difficulties and doubts w'hich at present 
surround hook classification. 

Brown’s Subject Classification (1906) ^ 

Table of Main Classes 

A Generalia 

B-D Physical Science Matter and Force 

E-F Biological Science j 

G-H Ethnology and Medicine - 

I Economic Biology ^ 

‘ See Lib. WoHd, 1906, p. 48 ; Lib. -Ini., 1906, p. 836 ; Lib. Mss. Rec., 1906, pp. 
130, 145, 384 ; Pub. Lib.. 1907, p. 8 ; Lib. Ass. Rec., 1907, p. 42-5 ; Lib. World, 1909. 
pp. 41, 81, 121, 153 ; Tjib. Assist., 1909, p. 304. See also Brown (.las. D.), The Small 
Library, 1907, for an outline of the scheme. 
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J-K Philosophy and Eehgion j 

L Social and Political Science J 

il Language and Literature > 

N Literary Forms I 

0-W History, Geography /Recoid 

X Biography j 


Summary Table of Main Classes with Abridged Notation 

A— QENERALIA Q, H— ETHNOLOGY AND MEDI- 

CINE 


AO Qeneralia 
Al Education 
A3 Logic 
A4 Mathematics 
A6 Graphic and Piastic Arts 
A9 General Science 

B, C, D- PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
BO Physics, Dynamics 
Bl Mechanical Engineering 
B2 Civil Engineering 
B3 Architecture 
B5 Railways, Vehicles 
B6 Transport, Shipbuilding, Shipping 
B8 Xaval and Military Science 
CO Electricity 
Cl Optics 
C2 Heat 
C3 Acoustics 
C4 Music 
C8 Astronomy 
DO Physiography 
D1 Hydrography, Hydrostatics 
D2 Meteorology, Pneumatics, Horology 
D3 Geology, Petrology 
D4 Crystallography, Mineralogy 
D6 Metallurgy, Mining, Metal Trades 
D7 Chemistry 
D9 Chemical Technology 

E, F— BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
EO Biology 
El Botany 
FO Zoology 


GO Ethnology 

G2 Human Anatomy and Physiology 
G3 Pathology 
G4 Materia Medica 
Go Therapeutics 
GC Functions, Organs, Osteology 
G7 Nervous System 
G8 Sensory System 
G9 Respiratory System 
HO Blood and Circulation 
HI Digestive System 
H2 Urinary System 
H3 Reproductive System 
H4 Skin and Hair 

Ho Parasitical and Infectious Diseases 
H6 Ambulance, Hospitals, Hygiene 
H7 Physical Training and Exercises 
H8 Field Sports 
HO Recreative Arts 

I— ECONOMIC BIOLOGY, DO= 
MESTIC ARTS 

10 Agriculture, Dairy Farming 

11 Veterinary Medicine 

12 Milling, Gardening, Forestry 

13 Wood working 

14 Textile Manufactures 
1-5 Clothing Trades 

16 Costume. Jewellery 

17 Vegetable and Animal Products 

15 Foods and Beverages 

19 Gastronomy. Domestic Economy 
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J, K-PHILOSOPHY AND RE- 
LIGION 

JO Metaphysics 
Jl /Esthetics, Psychology 
J2 Ethics 
J3 Philosophy 
J4 Theology 
Jo Mythology, Folk Lore 
Jt) Church DoctrineB 
J8 Church Government 
KO Nou-Chriatian Churehee 
K1 Christian Churches. Bible 
K3 Christology 

K4 Early and Eastern Christian 
Churches 
Ko Monaohism 
KB Homan CathoUeism 
K7 Protestantism. Episcopacy 
K8 Nonconformist Churches 
K!l Presbyterian and other Churches 

L— SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
LU Social Science 
LI Political Economy 
L2 Government 

L3 Central and Local .^.dministration 

L4 Law 

L6 Criminology. Penology 
L7 Contracts. Property 

L8 Commerce and Trade 

M— LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE 

MO Language, General 
Ml Literature ,, 

M2 .\ti'ican and Asiatic Languages and 
Literature 

M4 Europ'=an (Latin, etc.) ,, 

M-o „ (Teutonic, etc.) „ 

MB .American Language 
M7 Palaeography. Bibliography 

M8 Printing, Bookbinding 
M!) Library Economy 


N— LITERARY FORMS 

NO Fiction 
NT Poetry 
N2 Drama 

N3 Essays and Miscellanea 

O-W— HISTORY AND GEO- 
GRAPHY 

00 Universal History 

01 Archaeology 

02 Universal Geography 

03 Africa 

04 Egypt 

05 East -Africa 
OB Central Africa 

07 South -Africa 

08 West -Africa 

09 Afncan Islands 

P— OCEANIA AND ASIA 
PO Australasia 

PI Polynesia 
P2 Malaysia 
P29 Asia 
I’H Japan 
P4' China 
Po Farther India 
PB India 
P88 -Afghanistan 
P9 Persia 

Q, R-EUROPE (SOUTH, LATIN, 
etc.) 

QO Europe, General 
Q1 Turkey 
02 Palestine, .Arabia 
Q3 Greece 
Q4 Balkan States 
Q5 Italy 
EO Prance 
R6 Spain 
R8 Portugal 
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S,T— EUROPE (NORTH, TEU= 
TONIC, SLAVONIC) 

SO Kussm 

53 Austria 

54 Hungary 
So Switzerland 
SG Germany 
TO XeJierlauds 
IT Holland 

T2 Belgium 
T4 Scandinavia 
To Denmark 
TG Norway 
T8 Sweden 

U, V— BRITISH ISLANDS 

TO Ireland 
U-2 Wales 


T"3 England 
VO Scotland 
Vo United Kingdom 
V7 British Empire 

W— AMERICA 

WO America, General. Canada 
W1 United States 
Wd Mexico 
WG Central America 
WG3 West Indies 
W7 South America 
W'.l I’olar Kegions 

X— BIOGRAPHY 

Xo Collectire and Clas-, Heraldry 
X2 1*01 traits 
X3 Individual Biography 


Example of Full Tables 


A GENEUALIA 


A 

000 Encyclopaedias. Dictionaries 

001 Collections T'olygrapliyi 
00*2 Several .Authors 

003 Single .Authors (Collected Works). 

{Arrange bij Bi'nirajjhical 
Xiiinhers) 

004 Concordances 

OOG Societies. .Associations (/iirn/c 
bg Xatwnal Wo.s.) 

007 Congresses. Festivals. Eis- 

teddfod, etc., General. {Divide bg 
Xiitional Xos.) 

008 Exhibitions. Shuw.s {Divide 

bg Xational Xui.) 

009 Museums {Divide bg Xnti null 

Xox. I 

010 Recipes 


A 

Oil Inventions 
()1’2 Patents 

013 SpeciHcatioiis {/Jinde bg 

Xatiunal .Vo.s.j 

014 Patent .Agents 

Oil Patent Office, or Diiarlments. 

{Divide bg Xiiiional .Vo.v ) 
040 Annuals. A eai B loks 
0-50 Periodicals, General 
0-51 Magazines 

052 Beviews ,, 

0-53 Kewspapeis ,, 

OGO Chap Books, General 
070 Broadsides, LeaOets, General 
( Xnte. — All Der iodica Is from 
0-50 to 070, irhen on sj^ecial 
subjects, iiiiist be ninnhered 
It ith their Subject Xtnnhers.) 


.\nothei' featni'e of the system is an elaborate series of bio- 
graphical numbers wliich provides for every possible alphabetical 
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combination. These numbers can be used for Individual Biography, 
Fiction, Poetry, and other classes kept in alphabetical order of 
authors’ names, or, if necessary, they may be used as book numbers 
to distinguish individual books, and to subdivide subjects. The 
following examples will give an idea^of its arrangement and scope . 


Aa 

300 

Ma 

612 

Ab 

301 

MacA 

613 

.Aba 

3010 

., B 

614 

.Abb 

3011 

„ c 

615 

Abe 

301-i 

„ D 

616 

Abd 

3013 

„ E 

617 

Abe 

3014 

„ E 

618 

.Abi 

301-5 

„ G 

619 

.Abo 

3010 

„ H 

620 

Abr 

3017 

I 

621 

Abu 

301H 

etc. 

Ac 

302 




This table differs from that of Cutter, already described, inas- 
much as it provides a place for every kind of alphabetical com- 
bination of two or four letters. Numbers are also given for the 
most common combination of three letters. The tables of Cutter are 
selective and consequently limited, as indeed are all other lists of 
symbols for translating names into numbers. The method of using 
these various tables will be described in the chapter dealing with 
the application of book classifications. In the Subject system there 
is an “ Extended Date Table,” providing for the chronological 
arrangement of books from a.d. 14-50 to 2125, and the marking of 
each year by means of an uniform short symbol ; — 


1908 

ni 

14-50 

aa 

1909 

rr 

1451 

ab 

1910 

TK 

14-52 

ac 


By the use of italics, large and small capitals, etc., these tables can 
be extended to cover all time. 

Other schemes have been proposed and carried out in the 
United States, many of them possessing points of interest and 
value, but it is not necessary to describe them here. The method 
of the Mercantile Library of Philadelphia by .Tohn Edmands was 
described in a separate pamphlet — New System of Classification and 
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Scheme for numbering Books applied to the Mercantile Library of 
Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1885): and other methods or varia- 
tions of methods have been described in library periodicals of all 
nationalities. 

The whole of the preceding schemes have been constructed 
with the object of classifying literature in general, and it is usually 
assumed that none of them would suit the needs of the minute 
specialist. This assumption is generally true as regards most 
schemes, but it is doubtful if the Brussels Decimal, Expansive, and 
Subject systems could not be adapted by means of slight adjust- 
ments to suit the requirements of any specialist. The whole 
question is simply one of notation, as it is quite obvious the symbols 
or numbers in a special system would be much shorter than in a 
general one. Elaborate schemes have been prepared for classifying 
such subjects as Education, Printing, Photography, Science, etc., 
and it would be possible to take from one of these a minute sub- 
division like the elementary education of epileptic children, printing 
ink, lenses, or roses, and construct even more minute and elaborate 
schemes. The main point to consider is to what extent such detail 
would ever be required in connexion with book classification, even 
if single articles in magazines and the pictorial side were included. 
It is quite obvious that no general library will ever possess much 
special literature on say climbing roses, coloured printing inks, or 
spectacle lenses for dogs, but it would be quite easy, say in the 
case of the Subject Classification, which contains so many specific 
numbers, to deal with lenses, for example, by adopting a simple 
alphabetic arrangement under a number provided as follows ; — 

C 1-50 Lenses, General (plus the usual categorioal numbers for 
dictionaries, histories, periodicals, etc.) 

C 1501 Miscroscople 
C 1-502 Optical Lantern 
C 1503 Photographic 
C 1504 Spectacle 
C 1505 Stereoscopic 
C 1-506 Telescopic 

Each of these could in its turn be subdivided by the names of the 
varieties of lenses in existence to produce a minor alphabet within 
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an alphabet, and, if necessary, the whole could be numbered right 
on, using C 150 as the key symbol. Of course, in the Subject 
Classification, special places are found for most of the important 
optical instruments and the above examples are only given to show 
how any full general classification can be adjusted to meet the 
demands of the minute classifier or specialist. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if it is not better, on the whole, to let the specialist construct 
his own system. Like general classifiers, he is certain to differ 
from all his fellows, and introduce variations to suit his own mental 
constitution. Some examples of minute classification for single 
subjects will be found in the English schemes devised for the 
Arranjcment of the books on the shelves in the Board of Education 
Library ; Classification for tcorks on pure and applied Science in the 
Science Library, Victoria and Albert Museum; and for the Library 
of the Patent Office, London. There are also elaborate printed 
systems for classifying technology in connexion with the Patent 
Departments of Germany, France, and the United States. 
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CHAPTER V. 


APPLICATION OF BOOK CLASSIFICATION SCHEMES. 


Aftek a system of classification has been adopted, there are certain 
practical matters which will intrude themselves whenever the work 
of applying it to the shelves begins. These will be dealt with as 
briefly as iiossihle, because so many of them are described in the 
published schemes, and in books like Brown’s Manual of library 
economy. For examj)le, in the previous ehaj^ter, various plans of 
subdividing subjects alphabetically, chronologically, and otherwise 
are shown, and it is only necessary to recapitulate them in tabular 
form. The application of the notation marks to books is accom- 
plished in many ways, hut only those most in use need be men- 
tioned. By far the most enduring method is to stamp the marks 
in gilt on the backs of the books. Next in efficiency, though less 
sightly and more troublesonte to apply, is painting or stencilling the 
class letters or numbers in white ink or paint. Paper, thin cloth, 
or leather tags are also used, but it is difficult to make them adhere 
to some kinds of books, flow ever applied, these notation marks 
appear on the books in various kinds of order, and the following 
examples illustrate some of them : — 


Class marks 

Author marks . 
Date mark 
Composite marks 


Diai5ni, 

<l0-3-10 


'.)0.3-10 C SS 
P '.ni 


Exi'.vnsixk Sri'..ij:iT 

HT ir, E 100 E 172-1 

■10 U3 

HT l-l C s:; le or SOU 

P '.to rs 

— ElOO + EOO-2 


Other marks may be used to indicate duplicate copies, controversial 
topics, juvenile books, etc., but they are not often lettered on the 
backs of books. The next kind of marking used is chiefly em- 
ployed in libraries where the public have direct access to the 
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shelves.^ Taking the shelf as a unit, it is customary to put classi- 
fication labels, called guides, on the fore-edge to indicate the order 
of topics and the subject or subjects represented. 


U 902 London 
L 904 Falham — U 905 CheLea 


U 801-823 


Topic guide 


Class order guide 


The tiers, or divisions, or bays into which bookcases are divided, 
are next dealt with by placing a framed or other guide, either over 
the cornice or in a fixed position on one or other of the shelves. 
On this tier guide the contents of the shelves forming the tier can 
be shown in a variety of ways. 


A-QENERALIA 
Subjects in this Tier 


A 002 

Collections 

A oo8=9 

Exhibitions and Museums 

A oio 

Recipes 

A 011-12 

Inventions and Patents 

A loo 

Education, General 

A no 

Methods of Teaching 

A 115 

Educational Systems 


Fig. 4. — Tier guide 


In ordinary libraries the main class guides generally suffice, as it 
has been found that, with adequate shelf guiding, there is no actual 

A complete work on the subject of guiding and arranging open access libraries 
is being prepared for publication. 
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need for anything additional. Main class guides are usually fixed 
at the ends of bookcases, like banners, or may be placed in the 
middle of the cornice. At Fulham, London, Central Library, the 
guides, in banner form, are illuminated at night, so as to show up 
more clearly. These guides simply give the chief divisions of each 
main class, so : — 

1 

' A 

j GEN ERA LI A 

I ooo General 500 Geometry 

100 Education 600 Graphic Arts 

300 Logic 900 General Science 

j 400 Mathematics 

1 . . 

Fi< 4. ;■). — Main cla-is nuidc 

Very often, in addition to these various kinds of shelf guides, a 
plan of the library is given, showing the positions ot each class and 
other useful information. To indicate the absence of oversize or 
undersize books in the classification, dummies in the form of 
wooden blocks or stout mill-boards are used. These dummies have 
labels on them bearing the class letter and number of the book, 
together with its author and title, and its location in the shelves 
reserved for oversize books is given. 

The most necessary guide for public use is an alphabetical sub- 
ject index to the classification. The published index to the scheme 
in use will be found most generally useful, although the smaller 
libraries may find it advantageous to prepare more select indexes 
confined to subjects represented in their stocks of books. The 
index acts as a key to the whole collection, whereas all other guides 
are subsidiary aids to locating special subjects or books. 

In addition to the marks indicating subjects furnished by the 
notation of a classification, there are various methods of marking- 
individual books within a subject. These author marks, date 
marks, etc., are described in chapters I and 5. Whether or not 
these additions to the notation of a classification are necessary, is a 
matter for the decision of the classifier, taking into account the size 
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and nature of the collection of books. In most cases they simply 
translate into a more or less complicated mark something already 
clearly lettered on the back of the book. For all ordinary medium- 
sized libraries, especially where there are open shelves, they are a 
needless elaboration. 

There are all kinds of other methods in vogue in [different 
libraries, but it is unnecessary to describe their varieties, las most 
librarians prefer to devise methods of their own.' 

' For lull bibliography of papers and articles on the application o£ close classiti- 
eation to the shelves. See Cannons’ of library L'C 07 ioinij, IWO, pp. 

33 ( 5 - 39 . 
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CHAPTER VI 


CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING 

Glassification and eatalojiuinfj, though often thought about a^ 
separate and distinct subjects, are very closely related, and each is 
the outcome and complement of the other. In the past, so much 
importance was attached to alphabetical catalogues, that it was no 
doubt difficult, especially in unclassitied libraries, to recognize the 
affinity between the two. With the rapid spread of exact classifica- 
tion in recent years, and the multiplication of catalogues in classified 
order, the failure to distinguish the likeness is becoming less fre- 
quent, and librarians at any rate realize that the two branches of lib- 
rary economy are simply different aspects of the same thing. It is very 
largely owing to this separation of the two subjects that so much 
confusion has arisen as to their limits, and the mistakes made in 
classification are mainly attributable to the same cause. When a 
book is classified it must be put only in one place, because it is physi- 
cally impossible to make a single copy serve as representative of the 
many aspects which some subjects may present. A classifier makes up 
his mind what is the dominant subject matter of the book, and where it 
is likely to be most required, and places it at that appropriate class. 
The cataloguer, on the other hand, need not trouble himself as 
to the chief topic handled, because he deals with entries, not with 
books, and can classify and index a work under as many headings as 
he deems necessary. His function is to provide descriptions of books 
so that they arrange in a definite order, and the inquirer is enabled 
to find the literature of all aspects of a subject assembled at get-at- 
able places. The “relative” indexes to certain systems of classifi- 
cation are of greater assistance to a cataloguer than to a classifier, 
because they suggest alternative headings, and to some extent point 
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out the aspects and standpoints of a subject. This kind of sugges- 
tion is often fatal to the classifier, because it introduces all kinds of 
factors and possibilities, and leads to errors of judgment. It is need- 
less to give examples of this kind of error, because every one who has 
classified books must have perpetrated numerous blunders under the 
inspiration of some momentary suggestion derived from a “ relative ” 
index or otherwise. All kinds of problems arise in connexion with 
classification and cataloguing, and one of the most difficult feats is to 
maintain anything like consistency in either. There is a good deal 
of humour in the spectacle of a large library printing a great array 
of “ decisions ” on various points of classification and cataloguing, 
and then to discover “ decisions ’’ revoked and then reinstated ! A 
mind which is confident to-day that a book on a certain subject 
should go there, may easily, a year hence, decide that another similar 
work should be placed somewhere entirely different ! A book on some 
obscure topic may seem correctly placed in Philosophy when first 
encountered, while next time a similar work turns up it may be just 
as confidently placed in Social Science. Hence the necessity for an 
alphabetical reference index to the scheme of classification and for 
religiously sticking to a first choice of main class, unless some over- 
powering reason appears to make a change desirable. There is no 
hard-and-fast rule for the librarian who classifies without reference to 
a detailed system, because some subjects are so eclectic that almost 
any main class will afford them an asylum. Therefore, a library 
classified by memory or the whim of the moment, is liable to show 
some queer instances of human inconsistency and to have its topics 
distributed impartially all over the place. It is manifest that the 
mere adoption of a systematic classification is not all that is neces- 
sary. To use it intelligently and successfully a librarian must deal 
with each book of a doubtful kind according to its merits, and bear in 
mind above all the purpose, as far as this can be discovered, for which 
it has been issued. -levons in his Principles of Science declares that 
“ it is a very difficult matter to classify the sciences, so complicated 
are the relations between them. But with books the complication 
is vastly greater, since the same book may treat of different sciences, 
or it may discuss a problem involving many branches of knowledge.” 
Quite so, but every rational system of classification assumes the 
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existence of general or encyclopseclic books on all subjects, and 
provides for the difficulty accordingly, while it must be remembered 
that the vast majority of books -Me particular or limited in scope and 
not general at all. Perhaps 95 per cent of modern books can be 
classified without the slightest trouble. -levons goes on to illustrate 
his argument by stating that an account of the Steam Engine may 
be antiquarian, scientific, economical, or biographical, and so present 
difficulties as regards its assignment to a definite class. But surely, 
on the other hand, the book, whatever its style or treatment of subject 
matter, is on the steam engine and nothing else, and as the whole 
object of exact classification is to collect together books on specific 
subjects, there can only be mie place for books on the steam engine, 
from whatever point of view they are written. In another part of 
his work Jevons states that ‘‘ there is nothing really absurd except 
that which proves contrary to logic and experience ". As experience 
has proved the absolute value of exact classification, it may be as- 
sumed that excess of logic and lack of experience are jointly account- 
able for Jevons’ attitude towards liook classification. Nevertheless, 
the point raised as to ditficulties in the way of assigning places for 
certain kinds ot books, even in detailed systems, is one well worth 
careful consideration, as it is the one on which everything hinges in 
any sort of classification, liroad or close. Take as an example, an 
inscribed stone, to illustrate further the latitude which classification 
allows in regard to the 2 iossible choice of appropriate headings for sub- 
jects. Which of the following characteristics are to be accejited as 
the most im^iortant in determining the pilace in a classification ? — 

1. The Laiiguaye ot tho laseriptiou 
•2. The Subject of the Inscription 
h. The Form of the Letters 

4. The Lociilitc’ in which tlie Stone is placed 
•). The Substani-e ot the Stone itself 

5. The Hist iry or Traditions of the Stone 

7. The Purpose for which the Stone wa.s erected i.c. Landmark or Monument 
■s. The Desiftn of the Slone 

There is here jiresented a great diversity of jJOtisible allocations 
for this single subject, which shows that care and intelligence are 
necessary for the satisfactory use of systematic classification. The 
exam^fle also enforces the statement that piupoae must be taken largely 
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into account in classification. In most doubtful cases, if the object 
or reason for the existence of a book or subject is determined, the 
solution of the difficulty is often reached. In the case of an inscribed 
stone, not of the “ Aiken Drum ” or “ Bil Stumps ” variety, ^ we may 
assume that it must have been erected as a record of either an 
event or a person. The choice is thus narrowed down to Sculpture, 
History, or Biography, and common sense counsels the rejection of all 
qualities which are merely those of form or material. In classifying 
books therefore chief regard must be paid to subject and purpose, 
leaving out of account in most cases such features as form, appear- 
ance, or style of treatment. A history of England philosophically 
written has no more right to be placed in philosophy beside Aris- 
toteles, Hume, and Descartes, than a book entitled Picture Logic has 
to be classed as Fine Arts. 

The main divisions of classification schemes are liable to much 
change ; the subdivisions are also liable, but specific subjects may 
be regarded as beyond change in relation to. one another, though 
various circumstances may combine to make their transference to 
other subdivisions or main classes desirable. However that may 
be, the fact remains that it is of the utmost importance in close 
classification to have books on specific subjects all together, and not 
distributed among several main classes or their subdivisions. It is, 
after all, a matter of minor consequence in which main class an ob- 
scure subject is put, provided always all the works are kept together 
and in juxtaposition to other books on related topics. No one is 
likely to put books on Organic Chemistry among Prose Fiction, or 
do anything of a similar outrageous character. There is no room in 
a properly formulated scheme for vagaries of this sort, nor is there 
much likelihood of any inaccuracies happening, unless in the case of 
obscure subjects, or those which are so very debatable that it does 
not really matter where they are put. Such a subject is Numismatics, 
which has appeared in nearly every possible main class. But if all the 
single works on Coins and Medals are put together in History, or 
Social Science (Currencyj, or Fine Arts, or Useful Arts, does it affect 
the classification in the slightest degree ? Not at all, when it is pro- 

^ Scott’s Dickens’ 1‘icJxU'ich Poi'^rx. 
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perly indexed, but certainly if the index urged as indispensable is not 
provided. It was the lack of proper alphabetical indexes in classified 
catalogues and schemes which caused De Morgan, Jevons, and other 
writers to decry subject classification and classed catalogues. The 
misconceptions of the past and the necessities of the present point 
therefore to a full alphabetical (non-relative) index as an indispensable 
adjunct to every classification scheme or systematically classified 
catalogue. In cases where the scheme does not possess a printed 
index the compilation of a card or slip index for library use, giving 
simply subject words and class numbers, should be undertaken. 

While it is true that about 95 per cent of modern books are 
comparatively easy to classify, it is not so with the older literature. 
The titles of the standard classics are exceedingly misleading, and 
it was doubtless to get over the difficulties caused by them that 
some classification systems provide a “ Literature ” class, into which 
everything with vague or indeterminate subject-matter can be placed. 
St. Augustine's City of God, Browne’s Reliyio Medial, Bunyan’s 
Piljrim’s progress, Thomas a Kempis’ hnitatione, Dante’s Convitu, 
The Whole duty of man, Carlyle’s Sartor resartiis, and numberless 
others are examples of books of this character. Some place Carlyle’s 
Sartor resartus in fiction, others in philosophy, or social science, or 
domestic economy as an aspect of the philosophy of clothing. 
Literature abounds with such cases, and it becomes quite clear that 
classification alone is not sufficient to cope with the difficulty of 
showing books in all their diversities. A more minute and wide- 
spread adjunct is necessary, and this is to be found in almost any 
system of detailed cataloguing. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CODES OF CATALOGUING RULES. 

*■ A Library is not worth anything without a catalogue : it is Polyphemus 
without any eye in his heah.” — T. C.iRi.vr.E. 

It is proposed in this chapter to indicate the codes of rules which 
are best worth studying, and to examine in more detail the principal 
points in cataloguing which have to lie remembered. For this latter 
purpose a slightly revised version of the itrief code which ajiijears in 
my Manual of librari/ econoimj, 1907, pp. '22.o-:3S, will be taken as 
a basis, and on it will Ite grafted the more important variations of 
the international Catalu'ininij which I have been permitted 

to use by the courtesy of the Council of the Library Association. 
The codes of rules which have been printed, and consequently have 
2 )roved most influential, are the following • — 

Working Codes 

1. Cataloguing Rules: author and title entries. Com^iiled hv 

committees of the American Library Association and the 
Library Association. English edition. 1908. 

2. Cutter (C. A.) Rules for a dictionary catalog. Wash. 1901. 

3. Brown (J. D.) Rules for compiling MS. and Class catalogues. 

See Brown’s Manual of library economy, 1907, p^). 22.5-38 
(the most complete form) ; or his Manual nf practical 
biblioiiraphy [1906], pp. 99-115 ; or the same author's 
The Small library, 1907, jip. 92-107. 

1. Linderfelt (K. A.) Eclectic card catalog rules. Author and 
titles. Based on Dziatzko’s “ Instruction,” compared 
with the Rules of the British Museum, Cutter, Dewev, 
Perkins, and other authorities. Bost. 1890. 
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~j. Hitchler (T.j Comparative catalo^ming rules : 20 points in 
10 codes brieHy compared. Bost. 1903. 

Refekence Codes 

6. British Museum. Rules for compiling catalogues in the De- 

partment of Riinted Books, 1900. [First compiled in 
1839 and printed in iHll.] 

7. Bodleian Library. Rules for the author-catalogues of printed 

books and printed music. [Latest edition in Supplement 
to the Staff-Kaleii(lai\ 1911.] 

8. Dziatzko (K.) Instruction ftir die ordnung der titel im alpha- 

betischen Zettelkatalog dei- k()nigl. und Universitiits- 
bibliothek zu Breslau. 18S6. 

9. Prussia : Instruktionen fur die alphabetischen Kataloge der 

preussischen Bibliotheken. Bei'. 1909. 

10. Dewey (M.) Rules for author and classed catalogs, with 

52 facsimiles of sample cards ; with a bibliography of 
cataloguing rules l)y Mary S. Cutler [Mrs. Fairchild]. 4th 
ed. Bost. 1892. (5th ed. 1905. J 
11 Quinn (.1. H.) Manual of library cataloguing. 1899. Out 
of print. 

12. Wheatley (H. B. i How to catalogue a library. 1889. 

13 List of subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. 
2nd ed. Bost. 1905. 8rd ed. ; revised by Mary J. 
Briggs, Chicago, 1911. 

[Issued by the American Library Association.] ‘ 

14. Cataloguing Rules of the Library of Congress. [Mostly 
contained in No. 1 above.] 

The above comprise most of the rules and principles of modern 
cataloguing, and in them will be found answers to every problem of 
any consequence. 

The rules from the Manual of libranj economy, detailed below, are 

See also Libranj of CorKiress. I'reliininarii list of subject subdivisions, 
{at under names of countries or states, (b) under cities, (c) under general subjects, 
(By -T. C. M. Hanson] Wash. 11)10. 
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based on two main principles, first, the use of the legal birth names 
of authors ; and, second, the abolition of nearly all exceptions and 
alternative rules. A code of rules should admit of few excep- 
tions, unless for reasons of convenience or necessity. To allow 
alternative methods of dealing with catalogue-entries for the mere 
sake of conciliating opposition is more likely to lead to confusion 
than harmony. Two of the worst examples of this kind of vacillat- 
ing rule-making are the instructions to enter authors under their 
“ best-known ” names, and their “ last ” names. With regard to a 
handful of very popular and well-known living authors no great 
difficulty would be experienced in carrying out such a rule, but when 
it comes to dealing with defunct and foreign writers, numbering 
thousands, the instruction becomes an impossibility. The object in 
preferring an absolute standard, to one allowing of a choice of two 
or more rules, is to conform as nearly as possible to the practice of 
the best modern biographical dictionaries in using actual birth names 
instead of pseudonyms, nicknames, titles, last names, best-known 
names, and so forth. The objections to the use of unfamiliar but 
correct names are more imaginary than real, because the liberal use 
of references will obviate any difficulty, and the public when taught 
to think about and look for proper names will very soon become 
accustomed to the practice. 

The rules about to be set forth only number 29 all told, as against 
174 in the Anglo-American code. The chief reason for this seeming 
disparity is that the larger code contains detailed examples of entries 
under all kinds of headings, which are summarized as a single rule 
in my own code. Thus, after stating definitely what authorship is, 
in a rule which comprises all kinds of different authors, this code 
leaves the determination of other varieties of authorship to be settled 
according to the principle laid down. The Anglo-American code on 
the contrary gives example after example showing how the author 
must be treated who represents the artistic, architectural, musical, or 
other aspect of authorship. Then, many of these rules, which are 
numbered as if quite independent, are either repetitions or amplifica- 
tions of other rules, so that some confusion is caused by so much 
overlapping and needless fulness. 
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RULES FOR CATALOGUING AUTHORS, TITLES, AND 
SU EJECTS 1 

Authorship 

I Surnames. Enter books under the surnames of the authors 
when stated in the books or otherwise ascertained. For the purpose of 
this rule an author is the creator of books, music, pictures, libretti, 
maps, or other forms of composition when he or she is solely respons- 
ible for the work. In all cases, save when varied in the rules fol- 
lowing, such surnames are to be the birth names of the authors, in 
their vernacular forms. Greek and Latin authors’ names to be spelt 
as in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman biography : Bible char- 
acters to be entered in their English forms. Cross references are to 
be made in every case from unfamiliar to ordinary forms of names — 
Smith see also Smythe ; Smythe see also Smith. 

Surnames in English beginning with a prefix — A’, Ap, D’, De, 
De la, Du, Fitz, La, Le, Mac, M'-', O’, Van, Von, etc., are to be entered 
under such j^refix as if spelt as one word. In other languages the pre- 
fixes must be ignored, save the French, Italian, and Spanish Des, Du, 
La, Le, and Lo=Lci Fontaine not Fontaine, La; but otherwise, 
Beethoven (Ludwig van) iir>t Van Beethoven (Ludwig), unless written 
as one word, e.g. Lamartine, Debussy, Dubois, Vanderdecken, etc. 
Anglo-American rules ooverinj the same items — 

1 Author untky. Enter a work under the name of its author 
whether individual or corporate. 

d3 Full name in veknaculau form. In the heading give 
names of authors in full and m their vernacular form, with certain 
specified exceptions (see rules :27-28, 31-32, 38-39, 42-50, 52, 
56). Refer from the form not adopted. 

24 General rule. In general, enter persons of modern times 
under the family name followetl by the forenames. Variations 
from this practice are noted m succeeding rules. 

26 Surnames with prefixes. Enter surnames with prefixes 
under the part following the prefix, except (a) in English = A’ 
Becket, Aj) John, De Quincey, De La Rue, De Morgan, D israeli, 


Ft ) 11 Ih’iivn’s ,\[(t mill of library ecofunntf, 1U07. 
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Le Gallienne, MacDonald, Van Buren ; (b) in French when the 
prefix consists of or contains an article = Uu ^loncel, La Roche- 
loucauld, Le Sage, Du Pin, Du Bocage ; but Rosnv, de, Bouille, de, 
Allard, de ; (e) in Italian and Spanish when the prefix consists 
simply of an article = La Liimia, La Farina, Lo Gatto ; hut 
Farina, da, Rio, del, Torre, della ; (d) when the prefix and the name 
are written as one word = Yanderkindere, Vonhausen, Zurlauben, 
Dechambre, A’anderhoeck, Delacroix, Lafuente, Laserna, Dallolio. 
Naturalized names with prefixes are to be treated according to the 
rules for the language adopted. 

42 V.iEIATIONS DUE TO LANGU-AGE TKAKSLITEEATIOX, etc. 
When a person regularly uses a foreign form of his name, enter 
under this form = Leschetizky not Leszetycki. This practice 
applies to authors whose works have originally appeared in a 
foreign or adopted tongue, and whose names may therefore be given 
in the form thus adopted by them. Follow this practice also in 
the case of transliterated names, it the author has himself consist- 
ently used a particular form when among foreigners or is always 
known by a transliteration differing from the one provided for in 
these rules = Vlachos not Blaehos. 

43 Writers of the middle .ages and the renaissance and 
REFORMATION PERIODS. Authors of the middle ages and the renais- 
sance and reformation periods who have translated their names 
into one of the classic languages, or who, with or AA'ithout reference 
to the original, haA’e adopted a name Greek or Latin in form, are 
to be entered under the adopted form = Melanchthon not Schwarz- 
erd. On the other hand, enter under the original name Avhen 
it has become firmly established, through the author’s own usage 
or otherwise, so that he is known b}' that rather than by the 
adopted name = Reuchlin, -lohann, not Capnion. In either case 
refer from the form of name not adopted as entrv word. 

44 Latin forms of modern names. Post-reformation and 
modern writers whose names are found both in a Latin form and 
in the vernacular are to be entered under the Latin form whenever 
this is decidedly better known. Reference is to he made from 
the vernacular — Grotius, with reference from Groot. 

49 Ancient Greek writers. Enter ancient Greek authors 
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under the Latin form of their names and refer from the English 
and occasionally from the Greek form. In selecting the proper 
entry word for the names of ancient Greeks follow the practice of 
the classical dictionaries (Smith’s Dictionan/ of Greek and Tloman 
bio /rapili/, etc.l = Homerus, with reference from Homer. 

dO Byz-A.nti-\e writers Enter Byzantine authors under the 
personal or baptismal name in the Latin form. A reference is usually 
to be made from the surname, especially when it has become a 
tamily name. 

51 Cij-Yssic L.vtin writers. Enter Latin authors in accord- 
ance with the practice of the classical dictionaries (as at No. 49 
Smith’s Dictionary). 

CoMJiENT — Eules for oriental surnames will be found under 
Eule 8, Compound Names. It will be noticed that a considerable 
amount of variation is introduced into the .\-A code by giving 
different rules for different kinds of names. .Adopted Latin names 
are practically pseudonyms and there seems no good reason for 
perpetuating this pedantic usage in a code of catalogue rules which 
affects to prefer the vernacular and proper forms of surnames. 
lEule 23 A-A code;. The Latinized forms of English names are 
not now recognized in the United Kingdom or the United States, any 
more than are Dutch Latinized names in Holland. Why, therefore, 
weaken, and also complicate, the code by allowing such exceptions 
to a good, sound, general rule'.’ 

2 Christian or Forenames. Enter Christian names after the 
sill names and distinguish them by placing between 2 iarentheses, 
thus — 

Smith (William -J.). 

In cases where an author is known chiefly by a second forename, as 
■Terrold (Wm. Bl.\xch.\hd) 

Dobson (Henry Austin) 

wu'ite out in full as above, hut pick out the known forename in differ- 
ent tvpe, or underline it : and in cases where there are a number 
of authors of the same name, arrange by the known and ignore the 
disused forename. Only write out in full the first forename, unless 
it is a disused one, or the others are necessary for jiurposes of 
identification — 
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Smith (Thomas J. W. T.) 
hut 

Jones (W. J. V. Thorold). 

Anglo-American rules covering the same items — 

27 Form of forenames. Give forenames in the form most 
common in the author’s native or adopted language, or in doubtful 
cases in the form proper to the language in which he has written 
most of his works, e.g. Pushkin, Aleksandr S, not Alexander. 
In German and Swedish forenames when there is doubt between 
ph and/, or c and k, f and k are to be preferred, e.g. Adolf rather 
than Adolph, Karl rather than Carl. In names of classical origin 
ce is to be preferred to e — Aegidius, not Egidius. 

28 Unused forenames. Omit forenames not used by the 
author and not represented by initials on the title-pages of his works, 
e.g., Dickens, Charles, not Dickens, Charles John Hutiam. If in 
such cases it is deemed better to give the full name, the following 
form of entry may be adopted : Levasseur, Emile, i.e., Pierre Emile. 
Eefer from the form not adopted. 

29 Forenames with warrants. Give forenames which have 
a distinct variant in the form of the A'ariant whenever the author 
uses it regularly. Eefer from the original form when necessary = 
Eeuter, Fritz, with reference from Eeuter, Friedrich ; Whitman, 
Walt. 

A large minority of the (British) Library Association committee 
favour entry under the original name, while admitting that popular 
libraries should choose the variant whenever the author uses it 
regularly. 

30 Compound forenames. Forenames that appear combined 
in one word are not to be separated into their component parts un- 
less it is known that the separate form represents the author’s own 
usage = Martini, Giambattista, not Alartini, Giovanni Battista. 

3 Distinctions and Titles. Ignore designations like Eeverend, 
Doctor, M..\., LL.D., Professor, Miss, etc., save Avhen required by 
Eule 4, but note titles or offices which Avill serve to distinguish an 
author and indicate his status or authority, e.g — 

Stanley (Arthur P.) Dean Keppel (Sir Henry) Admiral 

Stubbs (William) Bishop Jessel (Sir George) Master of the Rolls. 
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4 Biographical Dates. Use birth and death dates, or other 
period dates, to distinguish authors of the same name, a.ij . — 

Smith (William) 1810-1870 

— (William) 1815-1861 

— (William) 1835-1900 

111 cases where such means of identification are not available, 
use their professions or other distinctions, as in Rule 3. 

Anglo- American Rules covering the same items . — 

35 Titles of xobility, etc. Add in the heading titles and 
designations which indicate nobdity and the higher offices or 
ranks when thej' are commonly used in referring to a person. 
Foreign titles are to be given in English when the forename is 
entry word, otherwise in the vernacular = Karl Ludwig, elector 
palatine ; Mirabeau, Honore G. E., comte de. 

36 Epithets, etc,, .idded when foeen.\me becomes entky 
WORD. Add to the forename when it is used as entry word any 
epithet, by-name, or adjective of origin, nationality, etc., by which 
the person is usually known = -Toannes Elecmosynarius, Saint, 
patriarch of Alej.andria. 

37 D.vtes .-vnd design.vtions. Distinguish persons of the 
same name by adding in the headings the dates of birth and death 
or descriptive designations denoting profession, occupation, etc. 
When the years of birth and death are easily ascertainable they 
should be added in the heading even if not necessary at the time 
for distinguishing persons of the same name. 

5 Royal and other Dignitaries. Monarchs, Popes, ‘ and Princes 
generally are to be entered at their ruling names or forenames in 
their vernacular forms, with references from other forms and from 
family names, e.g. — 

Charles II o/Erita/w Karl Wilhelm, Grand Duke if 

Stuart. See Charles II o/ErffuDi Baden 

Gregory VII, Eo^ie Charles William. .See Karl Wilhelm 

Hildebrand. See Gregory VII, Pope 

Anglo-American Rules covering the same items . — 

' For English catalo»aes it may be found an advantaf,'e to use the English forms 
for the names of the Popes. 
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31 Popes, sovereigns, etc. Enter under forenames sovereigns, 
ruling princes, popes, saints, and other persons known liy their 
forenames only. 

Charles II, king of Great Britain Athanasius, Haint 
Pius II, pope Thomas the Bhymer 

32 Princes of the blood. Enter members of the immediate 
families of sovereigns under their forenames and refer from their 
titles. 

Aiieeic.\n Libe.\ry Associ.vtion Eule [Alternative]; In general, 
enter members of the immediate families of sovereigns under their 
forenames and refer from their titles : but enter under their titles 
those who are decidedly better known by these designations. 

George, prince of Wales 
hut 

Orleans, Gaston J. B. duo d’ 

Comment. Eule 32 discloses a difference of opinion between 
the British and American committees, the latter preferring, as they 
do ill other parts of the code, to allow alternative methods of deal- 
ing with names of a similar kind. In no part of the world can 
there exist such things as decidedly better-knoum names, in regard 
to those which are foreign and unfamiliar. The consistency and 
clearness of the British rule are to be commended, especially as 
these features are adhered to in other cases of a like kind. 

6 Noblemen. Enter all noblemen under their birth or family 
names, with references from their titles, e.g . — 

St. John (Henry) Viscount Bolimjhroke 
Bolingbroke (Viscount). See St. John (Henry) 

Bacon (Francis) Viscount St. Albans 

St. Albans (Viscount). See Bacon (Francis) 

Lubbock (Sir John) Baron Avebury 
Avebury (Baron). See Lubbock (Sir -John) 

Walpole (Horace) Earl of Orford 
Orford (Earl of). See Walpole (Horace) 

Anglo-American Buies covering the same item . — 

33 Noblemen. Enter a nobleman under his family name and 
refer from his titles = 
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Thomson, William, ls< baron Kelvin 
Bulwer-Lytton, Edward G. E. L., 1st baron Lytton 
A5ieeic.\n Library Association Rule [Alternative] : Enter a 
nobleman under his latest title unless he is decidedly better known 
by the family name or an earlier title. In either case refer from the 
name not adopted as entry word = 

Avebury, .lohn Lubbock, 1st baron 
but 

Bacon, Francis, viscount St. Albans 
Comment. Another instance of British and American disagree- 
ment, and the fondness of the Americans for illogical or impossible 
alternatives. It seems a pity that the practice of the Dictionanj of 
National Bioijraphy could not be adopted by the American com- 
mittee. In it the family names are always used, with the result 
that all the members of particular families are brought together, 
instead of being scattered over an alphabet of meaningless titles. 
It is doubtful if the oldei- generation of British }ieople ever think 
of Beaconsfield, Avebury, Iddesleigh, Sherbrooke, or ^lidleton. 
To them and to many others DTsraeli, Lubbock, Northeote, Lowe, 
and Brodrick are family names which are quite familiar and easilv 
understood. It seems strange that, even in catalogue rules, the 
Americans should show so much love for aristocratic titles. But 
surely it is fitter that an aristocratic rather than a democratic nation 
should detin'inine the best way to deal with noblemen ' 

7 Ecclesiastical Personages. Archbishojis, Bishops, Cardinals, 
Patriarchs, etc., but not Popes, are to be entered under their family 
names when known, with references from titles, e.y . — 

IMagee (William C.) Arolibishop 

York, Archbishop of. See Ylagee (William C.) 

Ebor, William. See Ylagee (William C.) 

Saints are to be entered under the forenames by which they were 
canonized, = Paul, Saint, not Saint Paul, with references from 
family names if considered sufficiently important. 

Friars, Abbots, Ylonkish chroniclers, etc., are to be entered under 
their forenames, e.y. — ^Florence of Worcester, not Worcester (Flor- 
ence of). 
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References to be given from local to personal names. 

Anglo- American Rule covering the same item . — 

34 Ecclesl\stical dignitaries. Enter ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, except those mentioned in 31, under their surnames. In 
the case of bishops and archbishops of the Church of England, 
refer from the names of their sees. 

8 Compound Names. All compound surnames, English, Euro- 
pean, and Oriental, to be entered under the first word, with references 
from the second or other words, e.g . — 

Baring-Gould (Sabine) Gould (Sabine Baring-). See Bar- 

ing-Gould 

Watts-Dunton (Theodore) Dunton (Theodore Watts-). See 

Watts-Dunton 

The only exception to this rule is when the first name is ascertained 
not to be the birth or family name, in which case Rule 1 must be 
observed. 

.inglo- American Rule covering the same item . — 

25 Compound surnames. Enter compound surnames under 
the first part of the name and refer from the other parts. When it 
is found that the author’s own usage or the custom of his country 
distinctly favours entry under some part of the name other than 
the first, it may be advisable to make an exception to this rule. 

Comment. These rules are a common-sense departure from the 
old practice of placing English compounds under the last, and 
foreign ones under the first part of the names. Most Oriental 
names are compound, and Rules 52, 53, 54, 55, and 56 of the Anglo- 
American code give elaborate methods of dealing with various 
languages and nationalities. The amount of Oriental literature 
stocked in ordinary European and American libraries is so small 
that it is useless to provide more machinery than has been 
suggested in my own Rule No. 8. By adopting the first-name rule 
both European and Oriental names are treated alike, and it is 
easy by means of biographical dictionaries, the British Museum 
catalogues, etc., to make any necessary cross references. 

9 Changed Names Married women are to be entered under 
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their birth or maiden names, unless they have consistently used their 
married names on their title-pages, c.(j . — 

Wood (Mrs. Henry) Ellen Price. Oliphant (Margaret) J/. ^Yilson 

blit 

Braddon (Mary E.) not Maxwell (Mrs. John) 

Worboise (Emma J.) not Guyton (Mrs. E.) 

Hamilton (Margaret) 7iot Argles (Mrs.) nor Hungerford (Mrs.) 

In all cases the married name or names should be added thus : — 
Kingsley (Mary St. L.) Mrs. Harrison. Lucas Malet 
and the necessary cross references should be made. 

Persons who have changed their names for legal or other reasons, 
to be entered under their original names, with references from the 
changed or adopted names. 

Beckett (Sir Edmund). Sir Edmund Beekett-Denison, Baron Grim- 
thorpe 

Denison. See Beckett. Grimthorpe (Baron) See Beckett (Edmund) 
Amjlo-American Pules covervuj the same item . — 

10 Ch.\nge of k.\jie — General Eule. In the case of authors 
who change their name, or add to it a second after having begun 
to publish under the first, the heading is to consist of the original 
name followed by the word afterwards and the name subsequentlv 
adopted = 

Smith (Hannah), afterwards Hesba Stretton 
Ajieeic.^n Libe.\ey Associ.-vtion Eule [Alternative] : Enter 
a person who has changed his name under the latest form, un- 
less an earlier one is decidedly better known. This includes cases 
in which merely the spelling of the name has been altered. 
Eefer from the form not selected as entry word — 

Stretton, Hesba, originally Hannah Smith 
Fiske, John, with r-eference from Green, Edmund Fiske 
•II Maeeied Womex. Enter a married woman under the 
earliest name which she has used as an author. Eefer from later 
names. 

Ameeican Libeaey Associ.-vtion Eule [Alternative] : Enter 
a married woman under her latest name unless she has con- 
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sistently written under an earlier one (either her maiden name or 
the name of a former husband). In either case refer from the 
name not selected as entry word. The heading is to consist of (u) 
husband’s surname, (b) her own forenames, and (r) her maiden 
name, when known, in parentheses. 

Stowe, Mrs. Emily Howard (.lennings) 

When a woman uses her husband’s forenames or initials in place 
of her own on the title-pages of her books, add this form in the 
heading and refer from it. 

lo Joint= Authorship, Continuators. Enter under the lirst 
name mentioned on the title-page and make references from the 
others, c.fi .- — 

Beaumont (Francis) and -John Fletcher 
Fletcher (.John). See Beaumont (Francis) 

When issued separately, make full entries at both authors, e.i/., 
Hume and Smollett’s History of England. The works of two or more 
authors published together should be treated as if issued separately, 

e.ij. — 

Poetical works of Goldsmith, Gray, and Falconer, catalogue as — 

Goldsmith (Oliver) Poetical works of Goldsmith, Gray, and Fal- 
coner 

Gray (Thomas) Poetic il works. lI7f/( Goldsmith (Oliver) Poeti- 
cal works 

Falconer (Wm. I Poetical works. With Goldsmith ( Oliver ) Poeti- 
cal works 

The librettists of operas and other musical works are to be treated 
as joint authors, but the main entries should go at the composers’ 
names. 

Amjlo-Ameyican Itule cocerimi thu mny item . — 

2 -loiNT .\UTHOE ENTRY. Enter a work written jointly by two 
authors (including correspondence) under the name of the one 
first mentioned on the title-page, followed by the name of the 
second, in the form, Besant, Sir Walter, and Rice, -lames. When 
there are more than two authors use the form Doe, -lohn, and 
others ; give the names of the others in the title if there are no 
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more than three, or if more than three, in a note or in the contents. 
iMake added entries or references for the second and following 
authors. 

II Editors, Translators, Commentators, Paraphrasers, Con- 
cordancers. Indexers. The names of editors and translators of the 
works of other authors are to be entered as part of the title of such 
works, with references from their own names, c.<j . — 

Burns (Robert) Life and works. Edited by Robert Chambers, 
revised by William Wallace 
Chambers (Robert) ed. See Burns (Robert) 

Wallace (William) ed. See Burns (Robert) ed. by R. Chambers 

Editors or translators of collections or anthologies, or any work 
not definitely assigned to a particular author, are to be treated as the 
authors, e.(j . — 

Oxenford (John) trana. The Illustrated book of French songs 
Johnson (Peter) ed. The Charters of Kelross Abbey 

Commentators, Parodists, Paraphrasers, Concordancers, and In- 
dexers to be treated as original authors, but a full entry must also 
be. made under the name of the author, work, or subject com- 
mented upon or paraphrased. 

Young (John) Criticism on Gray’s Elegy 

Gray (Thomas) Elegy written in a country churchyard. 

Young (Johni Criticism on Gray’s Elegy 
Horne (Thomas H.) Introduction to the critical study ... of 
the Holy Scriptures 

Bible — Commentaries. Hoi-ne (T. H.) Introduction, etc. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary) Tales from Shakespeare 
Shakespeare (William) Works — -Parajihrases 

Lamb (Charles and Mary) Tales from Shakespeare 
Anjlo-Ajncrican Rules covermy the same items . — 

57 Editors, etc. The names of editors, translators, continu- 
ators, etc. are subject to the same rules as the names of authors. 

21 Teaxsl.vtions. Enter a translation under the heading of 
the original work. (Make added entry under the translator. 

19 Revisions. Enter a revision under the name of the original 
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author unless it has become substantially a new work, in which case 
it is to be entered under the reviser, with a reference or an added 
entry under the original author. 

17 Epitomes. Enter an epitome under the original author, 
with added entry under the epitomizer. 

13 CoMMENT.tRiES. When the text of a work is given with a 
commentary, the work is to be catalogued under the name of the 
author of the text and a reference or an added entry made under 
the name of the author of the commentary. [An alternative plan 
is allowed when the text is clearly subordinate to the commentary, 
in which case the commentator becomes the author.] 

14 CoNTiN'u.t.Tioxs. (Supplements.; Enter a continuation 
which is in the form of an independent work with separate title, 
whether printed with the original or not, under the name of its 
own author, with a reference from the author of the original work. 

Comment. No provision has been made in the A. A. code for 
parodies or paraphrases of an author’s works, but it is assumed that 
they would be placed under the names of their authors with the 
necessary references. The -Americans prefer concordances to be 
treated as original works, the English would “ Enter a concordance 
under the author eoncordanced with added entry under the com- 
piler ”. 

12 Pseudonyms, Nicknames. In conformity with Rule 1, the 
real names of authors who adopt pseudonyms or have nicknames 
must be used, when ascertained, with references from the assumed or 
pseudonymous names, e.i /. — 

Wilson (John) Christopher Xorth. Recreations 
North (Christopher) pseud. Sec Wilson (John) 

Initials, marks, symbols, and phrases are to form part of the title, and 
1)6 treated as anonyma (Rule 13), c./j . — 

Considerations on the late war, by G. W. 

Poems, by XXX 

Reflections on life, by One who has toiled at the bench 
Where such initials, marks, or phrases have been identified with real 
names, such real names must, of course, be used References may 
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be used in all cases, if thought necessary, between initials, etc., and 
titles or real names if ascertained. — 

W. (G.). See Wilson (George) 

An'ilo-Ainei'icaii ItuLca coverimj the same item . — 

38 Pseudonyms. Enter under the pseudonym of a writer when 
the real name is not known, and add the abbreviation pseud, in the 
heading. Make added entry under the title. 

39 Sobriquets, Nicknames, etc. In a few cases, chiefly names 
of artists, a universally used sobriquet or nickname is to be 
selected as entry word, provided it is not one of the forenames of 
the person in question. 

Tintoretto, i.e. -Jacopo Robusti 

Comment — The decision of the A. A. code to enter pseudonyms as 
references only and make the authors’ real names the main head- 
ings, will go far to settle a controversy which has raged for years 
between scientific cataloguers and those who believed in the ex- 
ploded doctrine of the ‘‘ best-known name ”. It is to be regretted, 
however, that nicknames are made an exception, because it is l)f‘- 
coming the practice in modern art galleries to subordinate artistic 
sobriquets to real names, and it is well to keep pace with bio- 
graphical accuracy of this kind. The only reason for using pseud- 
onyms in catalogues is 'that in the ease of a number of recent and 
living authors, actors, etc., they are more widely known than real 
names. This reason becomes less strong as time advances, and 
more especially when authors in their own life-time use their real 
names on their title-pages, as for instance S. L. Clemens so long 
known as Mark Twain, It may be taken as a certainty that, as 
regards the great majority of pseudonyms, their use becomes less 
frequent as they become older, and a good proof of this is the fact 
that not one person in a thousand could name a single one of Daniel 
Defoe’s many pseudonyms. Several pseudonyms like “George 
Eliot” and “George Sand” still linger in the public memory, but 
it is doubtful if in the future they would not be completely for- 
gotten, if publishers would issue the works of such authors with 
title-pages bearing the real names. It is the continued existence of 
a few such pseudonyms which causes some cataloguers to consider 
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that most of them are the “ best-known ” names, while to those 
must be added the pedantic cataloguer who insists upon every book 
being taken at its title-page value. This latter would catalogue 
Scott’s Waveiiey in the original edition at Waverlerj only, or with 
a meagre reference to Scott, while a modern edition with Scott’s 
name on the title-page would go at the author’s name and, as likely 
as not, be omitted under the title. Another class who favour the 
use of pseudonyms are those formal sentimentalists who think an 
author’s desire for anonymity should be strictly respected, and that 
no prying cataloguer should dare to discover the real name. This, 
of course, is akin to placing a book like Tumor's Astra castra at 
that title and doing nothing to inform the world that it is a valuable 
book on Flying machines. The almost universal use of pseudonyms 
by modern theatrical personages also tends to perpetuate faith in 
their importance, and the use of fancy trade names by Jews, 
milliners, and others has a similar tendency. It is certain, how- 
ever, the action of the A. A. code compilers will have a great effect on 
future library catalogues, and tend to spread the movement in 
favour of scientific cataloguing. As a minor but nevertheless im- 
portant point, it may be stated that in libraries where catalogues are 
used which place pseudonymous works under their authors’ real 
names, with the necessary references, readers have not the slight- 
est trouble in finding what they want, while complaints are rarely 
heard. 

13 Anonyma. Anonymous works are to be entered under the 
first word not an article, with which the title-page begins, save 
when the authorship is ascertained, in which case Rule 1 applies. 
In such a case the abbreviation anonymous, may be used 

immediately after'the title, e.i], : — 

Smith (John P.) Essay on music, anon. 

Well-known works like the “ Arabian nights,’’ “ Koran,’’ etc., should 
have entries made at the popular name or short title in addition to 
the entry as an anonymous work. Names of series or other head- 
ings at the top of title-pages may as a rule be ignored. 

Amjlo- American Bide eovcrimj the same item . — 

112 Anonymous. Enter anonymous works under the name 
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of the authoi' when known, otherwise under the first word of the 
title not an article. Make added entries for titles of all anony- 
mous works whose authors are known ; when the work relates 
to a particular person or place make added entry also under this 
name. 

Eules 113, 114. 115, llti, 117, 118, 119, and 120 
of the A. A. code are simply amplifications of Eule 112 applied to 
change of title in successive volumes, initials, differences in 
spelling, related works, the Bible and other sacred books, national 
epics and folk-tales, and may be cited here as examples of the 
pursuit of the obvious, and evidence of editorial thoroughness. 

14 Governmental, Society, Academic and other Institu- 
tional or Corporate Authorships. The main entries of such 
publications should be placed under the subject-matter of the report 
or document, according to the system of classification in use, with 
brief references from titles of institutions, reporters or authors, and, 
if sufficiently related, the names of places where situated. The 
titles of such institutions will be entered as provided by Eule 13. 
At the subject-heading the works will be entered under the title of 
the institution, e.ii. : — 

Numismatics. British Museum, Uept. of Antiquities. Grueber 
(H.A.) Catalogue of early British coins 

British Museum. Department of Antiquities. See Numismatics. 
British Museum. Grueber (H.A.) 

Grueber (H.A. ). See Numismatics. British Museum 

Aiiijlo-Ameyicuii Riilea Xo. 58 tu 111 coverimi the name items . — 
The following “ Specifications'' are supplied under the division 
“ (c) Corporate Bodies as Authors ” in the A.A. code : — 

(a) Governments (States, provinces, municipalities, ecclesi- 
astical, military, or judicial districts) are to be considered as authors 
of their official pulilications. 

(5) Societies. This includes associations and societies of 
all kinds, scientific, benevolent, moral, etc., even when strictly 
local or named from a country. State, county, or province, also 
clubs, gilds, orders of knighthood, secret societies, intercollegiate 
societies, Greek letter fraternities. Young men’s and Young 
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women’s Christian associations, affiliated societies, political 
parties, religious sects, etc., as distinguished from institutions 
(establishments). 

(c) Institutions (Est.\blishments). This includes colleges, 
universities, schools, libraries, mercantile libraries, museums, 
galleries, observatories, laboratories, churches, monasteries, con- 
vents, hospitals, asylums, prisons, theatres, chambers of com- 
merce, botanical and zoological gardens, buildings, etc. 

(d) MiSCELL.tNEOUS BoDIES OE ORGANIZATIONS NOT PROVIDED 
FOR IN Rules 58-99. This includes conferences, congresses, ex- 
hibitions and other occasional meetings, firms and other business 
concerns, committees and classes of citizens not belonging to any 
body or organization, ecclesiastical councils, foundations and en- 
dowments, expeditions, etc. 

General Rule, 58, for («). Enter under names of countries, 
states, cities, towns, etc., official publications issued by them or 
under their auspices. The names of the departments, bureaus, 
etc,, from which the pubiications emanate are to be given as sub- 
lieadings. In the entry of Government pubiications, use for a 
suitheading the name of the office rather than the title of the 
officer. Make a general reference from the name of the head of 
a department to the name of the office. Occasionally the title of 
the officer is the only name of the office. In that case it is to be 
adopted as subheading. The name of the occupant of the office, 
preceded by the dates of his incumbency, may he added to such 
subheadings as Pn'sidcni, (rovenior, Mayor, etc., in order to bring 
together the publications issued during a given administration. 

General Rule, 72, foe (5). Enter a society under the first 
word (not an article) of its corporate name, with reference from 
any other name by which it is known, especially from the name 
of the place where its headquarters are established. 

[There are a number of alternatives, exceptions, and variations 
allowed for this Rule.] 

General Rule, 82, foe (c). Enter an institution under the 
name of the place in which it is located. 

[To this Rule there are a number of exceptions, the name of 
the institution being preferred to that of the place.] 
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Kules 100 TO 111 (d). There is no general Eule for miscel- 
laneous bodies, some being entered under their names and some 
under places. 

Comment — The A.A. Buies 58 to 111, illustrate the difficulties 
which surround the cataloguing of works issued by corporate 
bodies, and prove rather conclusively that rules for author-alpha- 
betical catalogues break down when such publications have to be 
treated. In a great number of cases, entry under the name of 
the place where an institution or publishing body is located, is 
useless, and ]U'obably not one person in a thousand would think 
of looking under London for a British Museum catalogue of Birds 
or Medals. The rules adopted are practically all American in 
origin, and are evidently based upon the practice of the Library 
of Congress and the rules of the Cutter code. The Eule No. 14 
given above is fairly easy to apply, luit it is at the expense of 
consistency, the instruction being a frank departure from the 
idea of omitting subjects from an Author and Title code. On the 
whole, liowever, it seems impossible to exclude either subject- 
matter or classification from this special kind of cataloguing rules, 
and the A.A. code itself is an offender whtm it directs that a con- 
cordance is not to be entered under its compiler as the chief entry, 
but under the subject concordanced. It is to be assumed that 
the A.A. code is intended for purposes of bibliographical description 
as well as for the much more compressed cataloguing required tor 
libraries, hence the large numlter of rules which have been as- 
sembled to deal witli corporate authorship. The manner in which 
the rules for corporate authorship work out, affords a very strik- 
ing example of the impossibility of separating cataloguing from 
classification, and justifies the statements made on this point in 
Chapter VI. 

15 Periodicals and Ephemera. Treat the same as Anonyma 
in Eule 13, but make references from places of publication, if 
thought desirable, and enter under subjects. Periodicals which have 
changed their titles to be entered at the original titles, with additional 
entries under later titles. 

Anijlo-Americini llnle'i roceiini/ the same items . — 
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121 Periodicals. Enter a periodicdl under the first word of 
the title not an article and give in the form of notes (a) the fre- 
(juenoy of publication ; (6) important variations of title ; (c) the 
successive editors ; {d) important changes of place of publication 
and of publisher; (e) indexes, supplements, etc., unless entered 
separately. Alake added entries for editors and for compilers of 
indexes, and analytical entries for monograph supplements. If a 
periodical has changed its name enter it under the earliest form 
with brief entries under later forms. . . . 

American Library Association Eule [Alternative] : If a 
periodical has changed its name, enter it under the latest form. 
Make brief entries under the earlier names, referring to those 
which immediately precede and follow in a note, introduced by 
the phrase “preceded by” or “continued as”. If the change 
in name is slight, a reference will suffice in place of the brief 
entry. 

Eules 122, 123, 121 and 125 provide for Almanacs, year- 
books, newspapers and directories being entered under the first 
word, not an article, of their titles, with the usual references. 

Titles and Colophons 

i6 Title-pages. Title-pages are to be transcribed exactly as they 
stand, ^ save that foreign characters may be transliterated, subject to 
such omissions or additions as may be deemed advisable. Capital 
letters should only be used after the initial article if there is one, for 
the next word following, and for proper or subject or place names, 
e.;/..- — 

The Wonderful adventures of Tom, Dick and Harry, )iot The 
wonderful . . . 

News from Nowhere not News from nowhere 

Manual of inorganic Chemistry 

La Societe Parisienne iwt La societe parisienne 

The bibliographical details set out at Eule 28, numbers 16 to 27 
should be noted. 

* If not punctuated the cataloguer may apply ordinary practice. Misprints to be 
copied without comment. 
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[AUie. — There is such a diversity of practice with regard to the 
■capitalization of foreign personal and jilace names, that it is best for 
each nationality to apply its own practice for cataloguing purposes.] 
Omitted matter which should only consist of mottoes, redund- 
ancies, and words not necessary to a clear understanding of the title, 
should be indicated by three dots . . . in a group. 

Added matter should be placed within square brackets, and 
should consist of such explanatory items as dates covered by a history ; 
translations of foreign titles ; the original titles of foreign works which 
have been translated : the language of the book : dates of original 
and real publication, etc , e.(j . : — 

Jones (Alex.) Short history of Ireland [1340-1793] 

Hugo (Victor) L’Homme qui rit [By order of the king] 

Balzac ('H. de) The Wild ass’s skin [La Peau de chagrin] 

Gozlan (Leon) Le Notaire de Chantilly [French text] 

Richardson (Samuel; Pamela, or virtue rewarded [1740] 1906 
Thomas (Chr.) Wonders of nature, n.d. [c. 1846] 

Williams (John) Up-to-date Electricity [1909] 1910 
See aim? Rule '26 for additional examples. 

Anijlo-Ainerkcm litdeH coverimj the mime items . — 

136 Title. The title is usually to be given in full, including 
the author's name, and is to be an exact transcript of the title-page, 
except that mottoes and non-essential matter of any kind, as well 
as designation of series, may be omitted, the omissions being in- 
dicated by three dots (. . .). The punctuation of the title-page 
is generally to be followed ; if there is no punctuation it is to be 
supplied. [.1/so Rule 173 which is the same as far as “ supplied,” 
then — as far as jjossible, the use of two points together is to be 
avoided.] 

141 Transliteration and transl.ation of title. Titles in 
characters other than roman or gothic may be transliterated. 
brief translation may also be added of all titles not in the classic, 
Romance or Teutonic languages. 

172 Capitals. Initial capital letters are to be used for names 
•of persons, personifications, places, and bodies, for substitutes for 
proper names, and for adjectives derived from these names ; for 
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the tirst word of the title of a book ; in title entries (anonymous 
works, periodicals, etc.) for the second word ot the title if the first 
is an article. In all doubtful cases avoid the use of capitals. In 
foreign languages follow the local practice. 

138 Mispkints or errors of spelling. Indicate misprints 
or obvious errors of spelling by [! ,] or sic. In a manuscript cata- 
logue use three dots under the word misspelled. 

139 Additions to title. Additional matter may be supplied 
fwithin brackets) in the title when this is ambiguous or requires 
explanation. Such additions should be brief and in the language 
of the title ; if they require much space, they are to be given in 
the form of a note. 

140 L.\NGU.-tGE OF THE BOOK. State in a note, or within 
brackets in the title, the language or languages in which a book is 
written, when the fact is not apparent from the title. 

17 Editions. Pnter the number of an edition in Arabic notation 
when stated on the title-page or otherwise ascertained = ISth ed., 
not Eighteenth ed., or XVIII ed. Note also if the copy of the edition 
is on large paper = l.p. : privately printed = priv.p. ; a limited edition, 
in which case give the numliei- of the copy = l.e. 56 ; and if printed 
on vellum = veL. silk or other material, r.i/, — 

Thomson (James; The Seasons. 19th ed. l.p. pnv.p. l.e. 36. 
vel. Edin., 1906 

An(jl(i-Amerimn lliile>, cuverhui the same, items .- — 

148 Edition. Consider the statement specifying the edition 
as a part of the title. It is to lie given in the language of the book 
and in the order of the title-page, except that customary abbrevia- 
tions may be used. 

149 Different editions represented in the s.\me set. 
When the volumes in a set are of ditt'erent editions, specify the 
various editions in a note or in contents, not in the title. 

154 Privately printed books. In cataloguing privately 
printed books add the abbreviation “ priv. print.” in the imprint 
if the fact is not evident from the title-page. 

i 'vinmcnt — No provision seems to be made in the A. A. code for 
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noting limited and numbered editions or books printed on large 
paper or special materials. 

1 8 Place of Publication. Enter the place of publication in its 
vernacular form and supply the English or Latinized names in 
brackets, e.g. : — 

AVien [Vienna, Vindobona] Torino [Turin] Leiden [Leyden, 
Lugd. Bat.] 

Omit London [Paris, Berlin, Leipzig, New York, or whatever the 
chief national publishing city may be] as it occurs so frequently, 
and let the absence of a place of publication be understood to mean 
London [or other great publishing centre], unless there is actually no 
indication of a place, in which case use the abbreviation n,p, = no 
place of publication, 

An'ilo-Aiiicrican covciing the f^tone items .- — ' 

150 Pl.\ce of Puhlication, .\fter the title give the place or 
places of publication in the language of the title. 

lol Pl.ace — Foim "f name. When thought desirable, add (in 
brackets) modern equivalents and familiar forms of Latinized or 
vernacular names. 

19 Date of Publication. Enter the year of jmblication accord- 
ing to the calendar of the Christian era in .\rabic numerals, as given 
on the title-page, but add within brackets the real date if ascertained 
to be different, r.i/., 1905 [190-1]. Sec also Rule 16. The dates of 
the Jewish, French Revolutionary and other calendars, etc., to be 
translated in brackets. In a series of volumes give the first and 
last dates, c.ij., 1835-61. When no date is given on the title-page 
or elsewhere in the book, add an approximate date within square 
brackets (See Rule 16) after the letters n.d. no date, c.g., n.d. 
[c. 1820] or [c. 190?]. Sucli approximate dates can generally be 
ascertained from prefaces, allusions in the text, the style of the book, 
its printer or publisher, or from bibliographies, catalogues, and bio- 
graphical dictionaries. Chronograms may be given in full in very- 
rare books, but otherwise they should be translated into Arabic 
figures. [Are Hilton (J.) f Vinumi/rawt.s, 1882-95, 3 v.] 

Anglo- Ame rican Itiiles covering the .•same, items . — 
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155 Date. Give the date found on the title-page, in arabic 
figures except in cases where the form in which it appears is char- 
acteristic of a special edition or otherwise worthy of note. Dates 
other than ’those of the Christian era are to be given as found on 
the title-page, followed by the date of the Christian era, the latter 
in brackets if supplied. 

156 Date wanting. When there is no imprint date the year 
of publication, if it can be ascertained, is to be given in brackets, 
and if uncertain, to be given approximately = (189- ). If no 
approximate date can be found, give the century in which the 
book was published, e.j. [18 — ]. If the century cannot he deter- 
mined, indicate the absence of a date by the abbreviation “ n.d. ”. 
Rule 157 refers to American copyright dates, usually printed be- 
hind the title-pages of American books. 

20 Imprint. In old and rare books, when desirable, give full 
transcripts of colophons ; note printers’ marks ; give publishers’ 
names when they differ from the printer ; and note books issued 
from private or celebrated presses like the Kelmscott Press, etc. 
References may also be made to bibliographical works which describe 
such rarities — Brunet, Graesse, Hain, etc. 

Anglo-American Buies covering the same items . — 

137 Titles of rabe books. Give the title or colophon of 
books of exceptional rarity or curiosity in full, reproducing, as far 
as possible, punctuation, capitalization, and typographical peculiari- 
ties. 

15:2 Publisher. .After the name of the place give the name 
of the publisher in the language of the title. 

153 Place of printing. After the place of publication and 
publisher the place of printing and printer may be given, if differ- 
ent. This is desirable only in rare and old books, or when of 
special significance for other reasons. 

Description and Collation 

21 Volumes. State the number of volumes if more than one, 
e.cj., 2 V., 36 V., etc. 

Anglo-American Rule covering the same item . — 
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159 VoLUUES, PAGES. Give the number of volumes, or of 
pages if there is only one volume. 

22 Sizes. Indicate the sizes of books in inches or centimetres, 
measuring the height of the title-page and not the binding. If 
thought desirable, the symbols fo. (= folio), I' ( = quarto), 8' 

( = octavo), 12“ ( duodecimo), etc., may be used as well, as a rough 
guide to sizes, f.;/., fo., 18" ; U, 10"; 8.61". For ordinary catalogue 
purposes it is not necessary to indicate any sizes save folios and 
quartos, and in such cases the letters F and Q can be used. Water- 
marks can be ignored save in very old unpaged books, when a note 
of their order can be made. 

Anglo-American Rule covering the bame item . — • 

164 Size. Give height of book in centimeters, exact to one- 
half centimeter. 169"“'* (16'9'*"‘) write 17'^'". 

When books are “ narrow,” ‘‘ square,” ‘‘ oblong,” or otherwise 
of very unusual size, give both dimensions. 

23 Pagination. Indicate the number of pages in one-volume 
books only, Ity giving the full number in .\rabic numerals, counting 
the verso of the last leaf if blank, and counting in preliminary 
matter when separately paged in Roman numerals or otherwise, e.g., 
pp. 670 not pp. XL -t- 630. Unpaged books should be actually 
counted and collated and the result noted as above. 

Anglo-American Rule covering the bame item . — 

160 Pagixg. Indicate the number of pages by giving the last 
number of each paging, separating the numbers by a comma. The 
addition of unpaged niattei’ may be shown by a 4 - , or the number 
of pages, ascertained by counting, may be given in brackets. Give 
paging in arabic or roman figures, according to the book. In un- 
paged tvorks, and in works having the pages lettered, or numbered 
in figures other than arabic or roman (e.g., Greek) the number of 
pages may be given in brackets, the signatures being noted only 
in the case of rare or important works. 

24 Signatures, Collation, and Imperfections. In old unpaged 
books, note the progression of signatures, or failing them, check the 
catchwords, and give the total number of leaves or pages, e.g., Sig. 
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A-L — pp. 90, or simply pp. 90. Collate modern books by means of 
their signatures, paging, and lists of illustrations and contents. All 
imperfections — missing volumes, illustrations, title-pages, other pages, 
indexes, contents, etc. — should be made the subject of brief notes 
to the entries. 

Grote (George) History of Greece. 1896. 8 v. 

V. -5 missing. 

Amjlo-American Rules covering the same iteim . — 

158 Collation. Give all items of collation in English and in 
the following order ; 1st, volumes or pages ; 2d, illustrations ; dd, 
size. 

162 Collation of rare works. In the case of rare works 
reference may also be made in notes to detailed descriptions and 
collations given in bibliographical works. 

25 Series. When a book belongs to a series, whether stated on 
the title, half-title, binding or elsewhere, it should be noted in italics 
thus : — 

Hadden (.1, C.j Chopin, 1903. pp. 260. Master Musicians, ports. 

If thought necessary an entry can be made at the name of a series 
referring to the authors or subjects it contains, e.g., English men of 
letters. See Burke, Burns, Crabbe, Keats, etc. 

Anglo-American Rule covering the same item . — 

166 Series note. Give the name of the series to which the 
book belongs in parenthesis after the collation, preceded by Half- 
title, On cover, etc. if the series does not appear on the title-page. 

128 Series entry. Enter a series under its title, unless it is 
universally known under the name of the editor or publisher, and 
make added entry or reference under the editor. Include in the 
series entry a list of the works in the iilu-ary which belong to the 
series, giving author’s name, brief title, and date of publication of 
each item. Arrange the contents numerically if the publishers 
have assigned numbers, otherwise alphabetically by the names of 
the authors, or, where such arrangement would be more useful, as 
in tbe case of biography, by subjects. 

Comment — Entries under tbe names ot series are very rarely 
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required by the public, and there seems no urgent reason why 
such a record should be given, especially in printed catalogues. 
There is no suggestion, for example, in such a heterogeneous mass 
of subjects as is represented in the “ International Scientific 
Series,” arranged in numerical order, and the omission of this form 
of entry from printed catalogues would be an economy equivalent 
in value to the suppression of entries under words like “ Pamph- 
lets,” and long set-out entries of the contents of magazines not also 
entered under their subject-matter. 

Supplemental Information 

26 Annotations [See also Rule 29]. Annotations should be 
added to all entries which are not self-explanatory, and should lie 
placed at subject rather than author headings. They should be con- 
fined to elucidating or describing the contents of books and never 
extended, in library catalogues, to criticism of their literary or other 
merits. The principal matters for annotations are as follow, and they 
may be added as short notes within square brackets at a suitable 
point, or placed at the bottom of the entry. 

(a) Imperfections and variations in editions or copies as specified 

in Rule 21 ; special bindings Grolier), fore-edge paintings, or 

other external points ; previous celebrated ownership indicated by 
autographs, book plates, armorial stamps, or other marks. 

(b) Period covered by historical works, also specified in Rule 

16 

LiNO.iKD. History of England [;j1-16S9], or 

Lix(i.\ED. History of England 

.i.D. •54-lt)S!l. Roman Catholic .ctandfjcmt. 

(c) Period covered by biographical works : — 

Oeu. Life and letters of R. Browning [1812-69], or 

Obe. Life and letters of Robert Browning 

En^4i.sh poet, 1S12-S‘», 

(d) Geographical works, area covered and period of travel or 
survey : — 

Coillaed. Threshold of Central Africa [Upper Zambezi 
1876-96], 1897 or 
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CoiLLABD. Threshold of Central Africa. 1897 
Upper Zambezi, its tribes, geog aphy, etc. 1876-96. 

( e) Dates or periods involved in experiments or researches : — 
Forbes. Transit of Venus [1875-76] 

(f) Dates of original publication should be added to reprints of 
famous or important books ; — 

Swift 'Jonathan, 1667-1715) Gulliver’s travels [1726]- 
1910 

Priestley (Joseph) History of the present state of electricity 
[1767]. 1906 

(;/) Obscure words, names, and phrases occurring in titles should 
be explained when necessary as defined in Rule 16 “ added matter 
(Ji) The standpoint of an author may be given when it can be 
easily ascertained. Ser example (5) above. Sequels should also be 
noted. 

(i) Contents of collected works by single or many authors should 
be set out, and references made to titles and to subject-matter, and 
to authors by means of brief added entries — 

Scott (Sir Walter) Poetical works 

Ctintiiinx — Lay ot the last minstrel; Laly ot the Lake ; Marmion ; 
Lord ot the Isles ; Kokeby, etc. 

Lay of the last minstrel. See Scott (Sir Walter) 

Stevenson (Robt. L.) Familiar studies of men and books 
C')fit(ii‘ns — Victor Hugo’s iomance< ; Some aspects of Robert Burns ; 
Walt Whitman, etc. 

Hugo, Victor. Stevenson (E. L. ). Hugo’s romances. In 
Familiar studies. 

Burns, Robert. Stevenson (R. L.). Some aspects. In 
Familiar Studies. 

P.VRK Thos.) ed. The British poets . . . 1810-21, 100 v. 

V. l-.j Dryden v. -50 Smollett, Bruce, Logan. 

6 Denham -71 .Johnson, Warton. 

7-9 Butler 62 \V. Thompson. 

Bruce (Michael) Poetical works. In Park (T.) ed. British 
poets, V. 50. 
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[Note . — The “Manual of descriptive annotation for library 
catalogues,” by E. A. Savage, 1906, gives a long series of rules and 
principles for dealing with notes to catalogue entries.] 

Aiiijlo-Amei'ican TttdcH covcrimj the same items . — 

168 Notes. Add notes when necessary to explain the title 
or to correct any misapprehension to which it might lead, and 
also to supply essential information about the author and biblio- 
graphical details not given in the title, imprint, or collation. 
Notes are to be in English, except quotatiotis from foreign 
sources, which are to be given preferably in the original. The 
source of the quotation is always to be specified, and the original 
punctuation, spelling, etc. to be preserved, even if it conflicts 
with other ruling. Notes may he used to cover the following 
points : bililiographies, authorities, etc., pseudonyms and anonyms, 
sequels, variations in title, editors and translators, editions, various 
places, publishers, or dates, reprints, languages of the text, source 
of the book if first published serially, no more published, imper- 
fections in copy, bound with something else. 

169 Added entries. In addition to those specified in pre- 
vious rules, make added entries for the titles of all novels and 
plays, and of poems likely to he remembered by their titles ; for 
other striking titles ; for editors ; and in all cases where an 
added entry will insure the ready finding of the book. 

170 An.\lytic.\l entries. .Analytical entries under author 
or title may be made for distinct parts of works or collections, 
whether with or without separate title-pages. 

167 Contents. Give contents of books containing several 
works by the sa ne author, or tvorks by several authors, or works 
on several subjects, or a single work on a number of distinct sub- 
jects, especially if the collective title does not sufficiently describe 
them. The designation of parts, volumes, fasciculi, or other divi- 
sions of a work is to be given in the language of the book. Give 
contents in the order in which they appear in the book, and in 
paragraph form rather than in columns except in special cases 
where the latter arrangement has decided advantages. In case 
different parts are written by different authors, let the name of the 
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author follow rather than precede the title, provided always this is 
the order of arrangement in the book. 

Comment — The question of adding annotations on a liberal 
scale to catalogue entries is one which chiefly affects printed 
catalogues and descriptive bibliographies. Manuscript catalogues 
in card and sheaf form would be less affected as regards the factor 
of cost, and it is chiefly for such catalogues that Rule 26 is intended. 
There is no doubt that a well-annotated catalogue in printed form 
would be nearly double the price of a non-annotated one, and 
occupy much more space, and it is advisable before any commit- 
ment is made, to consider whether some of the abbreviated forms 
of notes within square brackets could not be made as effective as 
comparatively long foot-notes. The catalogues of the Pittsburgh 
Puljlic Libraries are examples of the great expansion which takes 
place when annotations are freely added. For example — Ruskin’s 
■“ Ariadne Florentina,” occupies as an entry in the Fine Arts list 
just -.j- of an inch, while the set-out list of contents and a ten-line 
quoted note, chiefly critical laudation, occupy If inches. Two 
inches of a deray octavo page in single column for a book of 
limited interest and authority is full measure indeed. 

27 Subject entries. There are no special rules required for 
subjects, or entries in classified catalogues, because the form of 
catalogue determines the arrangement of the entries. There is 
frequently much confusion caused by the erroneous assumption that 
subject enti'ie.s are in some way quite different from author-entries, 
but in reality they may be exactly the .same or slightly abbreviated 
or expanded. Each type of catalogue, however arranged, is exactly 
on all-fours with every other form, as regards principile, because it 
must be recognized that each is just a certain kind of arrangement 
of exactly the same varieties of entries. Take any book at random 
and follow out its treatment. Here is the author-entry ; — 

Bayley (R. C.) Photography in colours. 1900 
In a dictionary-catalogue the same entry would appear thus : — 
Photoge.vphy. Bayley (R. C.) Photography in colours. 1900 
With a reference thus : — 

Colour-photography. See Photography 
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And if the heading Photography is subdivided it might appear 
thus : — 

Colour-photography. Soe Photography, Colour 
In a classitied catalogue the entry would be, under the main division 
Photography : — 

7 78 "I. Coloub-Photogeaphy 
Bayley (R. C.j Photography in colours. 1900 
Or by another scheme, also under the main division Photography : — ■ 

A 782 Coloub-Photogbaphy 
Bayley (R. C.) Photography in colours. 1900 

It will thus be seen that there is practically no difference between 
the entries required for any kind of catalogue, and that the only rule 
required for subjects is one which shall determine whether common 
or scientitie names should be used for the headings under which 
these entries are to be arranged. In all other respects the entry in 
every kind of modern cataloguing is the same, the main difference 
being that dictionary catalogues make references in the body of the 
catalogue, while classified catalogues make them in the indexes, apart 
from cross-references between related subjects. 

Oil the question of common verxtts scientific subject names, it is 
amusing occasionally to find advocates of the bebt-knoivn names of 
authors using the least-known names of subjects. While it may be 
wrong to place Mark Twain at Clemens, it is not at all bad to use the 
word Coleoptera instead of Beetles ! When effective cross-references 
are given it really does not matter which name is chosen, but in 
scientific headings the scientific name should be chosen. One good 
reason is that the scientific name generally assembles closely-related 
kinds of animals, etc., together and effects economies in entries. For 
example, a library may possess 10 books on the Hymenoptera iu 
general, 10 oii Ants, 10 on Bees, and 10 on Wasjis. Entered at 
Hymeno23tei’a with references from Ants, Bees, and Wasps, 13 entrie.s 
would be required. By the other method, assuming that, as is usual, 
only a reference is made from Hymenoptera to .\nts. Bees, and Wasps, 
at least 61 entries would be necessary, and then the result would be 
less effective. It may be argued that this method would violate the 
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principle of entering subjects at the most specific topic, but it would 
only do so to a very slight extent as, after all. Ants, Bees, and Wasps 
are Hymenoptera, and could be very effectively grouped thus : — 

Hymenopteka. General 

— Ants 

— Bees 

— Wasps 

Any further matter affecting subject entries will be given in the 
chapter on the method of applying these rules to the compilation of 
catalogues. 

28 Order of Entries and Abbreviations. Entries are to be 
made in the following order of particulars : — 

1 Author’s surname (EuleS 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11). 

2 Author’s Christian name or forenames (Eules 2, 1, and 
Abbreviations at p. 133). 

3 Author’s distinctions, dates or other particulars (Eules 3, 
4, 12). 

4 Title of work. Omissions indicated by ... . Additions with- 
in square brackets [ ], (Eules 13, 14, 15, 16). Translated or 

Translator = Tr. tr., Editor = ed. 

5 Number of edition in Arabic numerals. Edition = ed. (Eule 
17) = 18f//. ed. 

6 Large paper edition = l.p. (Eule 17). 

7 Privately printed = priv. p. (Eule 17). 

8 Limited edition = l.e. and number (Eule 17). 

9 Place of publication. Omitting Loudon or other great 
centres (Eule 18 and Abbreviations at p. 134). No place of publica- 
tion = 71. p. 

10 Date of publication (Eule 19). 

11 Imprint particulars for rare books (Eule 20, 26 (a)). 

12 Number of volumes. Volumes = v. 2v. 36v. (Eule 21). 

13 Size (Eule 22). Folio = F or fo. Quarto = Q or 4°. Omit 
smaller sizes. 

14 Pages (Eules 23, 24). 

15 Series (Eule 25). 
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16 Illustrations. Indicate by abbreviation ill. Celebrated illus- 
trators may be noted thus, ill. by Geo. Cruikshank. 

17 Portraits. Indicate by abbreviation port, or j>orts. 

18 Maps ,, ,, word map-i. 

19 Plans ,, ,, „ 

20 Facsimiles „ ,, abbreviation fac.b. 

21 Diagrams „ ,, „ dia. 

22 Tables ,, „ „ tab. 

23 Genealogical charts. Indicate by abbreviation (jen. 

21 Music in text „ ,, ,, mns. 

25 Memoir included ,, ,, „ mem. 

26 Glossary ,, „ „ ,, glo. 

27 Bibliography ., ,, ,, „ bib. 

28 Original text „ „ „ Gr. te.xt = 

Greek text. 

An imaginary entry to embody most of the above items and to 
show the actual order of these particulars as they would aj)- 
pear : — 

Scott (Chk. Wm, 3rd Earl of Inch, 1631-95) Paid Pringle. The 
Remarkable history of . . . Nolly [Oliver Cromwell] on his way 
to a throne . . . 3rd ed. hp., prir. p., n.p. [Edin.] n.d. [c. 1660]. 
Printed by Robt. Johnston [Lowndes, p. 236]. 2v. fo. ill. ports, 

facs. gen. mns. bib. 

Abbreviations for Christian Names 

In printed catalogues reasons of economy compel library authori- 
ties to cut down entries as much as possible, in order to save space, 
and the following list of common Christian names of more than four 
letters, with suggested abbreviations, may be found useful. The list 
in Cutter’s Fades, pp. 157-161, is much more extensive, but the 
colon abbreviations (W : for William) are not recommended, nor 
can such abbreviations as Bened. = Benedict ; Bernh. = Bernhard ; 
Cadwal. = Cadwallader, and so on, be regarded as satisfactory. 

There is no economy in abbreviating names like Adam, Ezra, 
Hans, John, Karl, Mary, Paul, and others with only four letters. 
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Abraham 

Abr. 

Guillaume 

Gui. 

Albert 

Alb. 

Hannah 

Han. 

Alexander 

Alex. 

Harriet 

Har. 

Alfred 

Alf. 

Henry 

Hen. 

Andrew 

And. 

Herbert 

Her. 

Anthony 

Ant. 

Isabella 

Isa. 

Archibald 

.\rch. 

•Jacob 

Jac. 

Arthur 

Arth. 

•James 

Jas. 

Augustus 

Aug. 

Joseph 

Jos. 

Bartholomew 

Bart. 

Julius 

.Jul. 

Beatrice 

Bea. 

Katharine 

Kath. 

Benjamin 

Benj. 

Leopold 

Leo. 

Caroline 

Car. 

Ludwig 

Lud. 

Catharine 

Cath. 

Margaret 

Marg. 

Charles 

Chas. 

Matthew 

Matt. 

Charlotte 

Char. 

Oliver 

01. 

Christopher 

Chr. 

Patrick 

Pat. 

Daniel 

Dan. 

Peter 

Ptr. 

David 

Dav. 

Philip 

Phi. 

Dorothy 

Dor. 

Reginald 

Reg. 

Edward 

Edw. 

Richard 

Rich. 

Elizabeth 

Eliz. 

Robert 

Robt. 

Ferdinand 

Ferd. 

Samuel 

Sml. 

Florence 

FI. 

Stephen 

Ste. 

Francis 

Fr. 

Theodore 

Theo. 

Frederick 

Fred. Fried. 

Thomas 

Thos. 

George 

Geo. 

Victoria 

Viet. 

Gertrude 

Gert. 

Walter 

Wal. 

Gilbert 

Gil. 

William 

Wm. 

Giuseppe 

Giu. 




Abbreviations for Towns 


Amsterdam 

Berlin 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Chicago 


= Amst. 
= Ber. 

= Bost. 
= Camb 
= Chic. 
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Edinburgh = Edin. 

Glasgow = Glas. 

Leipzig = Leip. 

London = Lond. or omit 

Mitnchen = Miln. 

New York = N.Y. 

Oxford = Ox. 

Paris = Par. 

Philadelphia = Phil. 

United Kingdom = U.K. 

United States = U.S. 

Washington = Wash. 

.\nglo-Amekic.4n code .\bbeevi.\tions for bibliographical par- 
ticulars, etc,, are printed in .Yppendix 1, p]). 62-64. For other 
abbreviations, Christian names, towns, etc., reference is made to 
Cutter’s Rules, Library School rules, and other works. The 
order of entries can be gathered by reference to Appendix 3, 
which gives examples of cai'ds arranged in different ways. 

29 Alphabetical order (Rule 26 p. 127). In arranging an 
alphabetical catalogue adopt the same progression as is found in 
dictionaries of language, geography, etc. That is, arrange as one 
word, letter by letter, including second words. Second words ot 
compound names should not be ignored. The following example 
illustrates this : — 


Arranjc thus 
New Brunswick 
Newbury 
New Caledonia 
Newcastle 
Newfoundland 
New Guinea 
Newington 
New Orleans 
Newry 

New Testament 
New Y’ork 


Xot thus 
New Brunswick 
New Caledonia 
New Guinea 
New Orleans 
New Testament 
New York 
Newbury 
Newcastle 
Newfoundland 
Newington 
Newry. 
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Names beginning with double letters like ffrench, ffoulkes, etc., 
are to be arranged as if they represented capital letters. A name 
like ffoulkes to be arranged as Fo instead of Ff ; but a reference 
from ff should be made. The Welsh LI is not a capital as in the 
case of the preceding examples. Names beginning with Mac, Me., 
and M‘ are to be arranged as if spelt in full ^lac. 

Arrangement of an Author’s Works 

In the case of authors who have written extensively, and about 
whom an extensive literature exists, it is necessary to arrange them 
in some kind of classified order, as a mere alj^habet of titles would 
be unsatisfactory if not useless. Such a series of class headings, 
taken from the Subject Classification, gives the following sequence : — ■ 
Single Woeks in Chkonological Oedee op Publication 

(а) Originals, including manuscripts. 

(б) Reprints. 

(c) Translations in foreign languages. 

(d) Parodies. 

(c) Criticism, etc., of single works. 

Collected Woeks in Chronological Oedee of Publication 
if) Author’s editions. 

(17) Editor's editions. 

(/i) Selections. 

(f) Paraphrases and condensed versions. 

(j) Dramatic versions of works. 

(fc) Alusical settings of works. 

Q.) The Pictorial side (Illustrations inspired by works, etc.). 

(m) Biography. 

(m) Correspondence and autographs (excluding MS. of works). 

(0) Criticism and ana, general. 

i'p) Portraits, busts, monuments. 

iqj) Periodicals connected with the author. 

(r) Societies connected with the author. 

(s) Exhibitions, festivals, etc. 

(t) Concordances, aids and guides. 

(it) Bibliography. 

(ij Index. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE FORMS AND COMPILATION OF CATALOGUES. 

A COMPLETE history of the Catalogue as a literary compilation has 
yet to be written, and so far, only more or less scrappy and imperfect 
articles have appeared. The subject is not only very large, but it 
is complicated by the forms and purposes of catalogues, which, of 
course, are required for other things besides books. ^lost of the 
early printed catalogues wei’e in rough classified order, being divided 
into several main classes like Theology, Law, History, etc., and then 
arranged in alphabetical order of authors or titles. In some cases, 
these broad classified catalogues were further subdivided into sizes, 
so that the historical class, for example, might be arranged in three 
or four groups, such as folio, quarto, octavo, and duodecimo. 

Many old catalogues exist showing these plans of arrangement, 
and libraries, publishers, booksellers and auctioneers all adopted a 
classed arrangement. Specimens of such old catalogues are contained 
in the Greenwmod “Librarians’ Library’’ in the Manchester Public 
Library. It is surprising to find that in spite of the active educa- 
tional work of library associations and the example of progressive 
librarians, there are still places in which these broadly classified 
catalogues are issued. The author-alphabetical catalogue is a more 
recent form, but it is difficult to fix any date as that of its introduc- 
tion. The absence of title-pages in early books and other factors 
would naturally delay the preparation of catalogues arranged in the 
order of authors’ names, but after the practice w'as introduced, this 
form of catalogue became most common. Most of the university 
libraries have catalogues on this plan, and the printed catalogue of 
the British Museum, with certain modifications, is an author-alpha- 
betical list, as likewise is that of the Bibliothfeque Nationale, Paris, 
Another form of catalogue, less often seen, however, w'as that in 
which the entries were arranged in order of the titles of the books 
the most prominent word being used to start with, or the first w’ord 
not an article. This kind of arrangement is more common in biblio- 
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graphical than in cataloguing work. Catalogues in chronological 
order of publication of books are also to be found, and here again 
bibliographical workers find them of most value ; although in scien- 
tific and law libraries it is often an advantage to use this arrangement 
in subject entries in order to show the latest works at the end of 
the sequence. Other varieties of catalogues are those arranged in 
numerical order of the accession of books ; ^ the alphabetical order 
of Subjects ; - and in a few cases in order of size without classifi- 
cation. In bibliographical work, arrangements under names of 
countries and towns, names of printers, type, etc., are also to be found, 
but such catalogues hardly concern the main subject as applied to 
books in general. 

It is when combinations of these single forms are used, that the idea 
of the modern catalogue is revealed, and many kinds of interesting 
and elaborate arrangements have been devised to meet the real or 
imagined needs of readers. Some of these forms have been more or 
less happily named l)y the late Mr. C. A. Cutter,® who had a mania for 
special nomenclatures and abbreviations. As they are not generally 
recognised it is needless to repeat them. The principal combinations 
now used are the following : — 

1 Author-alphabetical, with Subject index separate. 

2 Authors and Subjects in one alphabet. 

3 Authors, Subjects and Titles (and occasionally Forms) in one 

alphabet. Usually called a " Dictionary ” or “ Index-cata- 
logue ". 

I Subjects in alphabetical or class order, with separate Author 
index. 

5 Classified according to some systematic scheme, with a separate 
-Author, Subject, and Title index in one alphabet or more. 

These are the varieties now mostly compiled, although attempts have 
also been made to combine numbers 3 and 5, with a resulting great 
elaboration. It may be stated here that no single form of catalogue, 
save perhaps No. 5, will answ'er the questions of every enquirer, as 

‘ Early Manchester Public Library catalogues compiled by Crestadoro. 

- Class catalogues ot the Patent Office Library, London. 

' Itiiles fny (I ilictionari) cutuhujue, 1904. 
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each omits some feature which would be required sooner or later. 
No. -5 in a printed form would be very expensive to produce in the 
case of a large collection of books, and comparatively few libraries 
have attempted the complete provision outlined above. 

The object of all cataloguing is to assist enquirers to find what they 
want, or to show what a library contains on a particular subject. 
The different kinds of information about books which readers most 
often require may be summarized as follows, in the order in which 
they are most frequently demanded ; — 

1 What books does the library possess on a given suhject — 

“ Have you any books on Municipal Trading ? ” 
d What book of a known title — 

“ Have you the Fortunes of Xigel ! ” 

3 What books by a given author — 

“ Have you any books by Ruskin ? ” 
i What books in a given form — 

“ Have you any collections of essays ? ” 

0 What books in a given language — 

*■ Have you any books in French ?” 

6 What books in a given series — 

“ Have you the Engiisli nicn of letters series ? ” 

Other occasional demands are for books with large type ; a 
certain kind of illustration (practically a subject enquiry) ; a small 
size (generally wanted by intending travellers) ; and books have 
even been asked for in a certain colour of binding to match a dress ! 
The first three are the questions most likely to be put to a catalogue, 
and of these, enquiries for subjects are most frequently encountered 
in public libraries. Commercial and subscription librarians probably 
find a greater demand for titles of novels than for anything else, and 
it is also likely that authors are just as frequently enquired for as 
subjects. Apart from these, the large public libraries, municipal 
and others, are primarily concerned with subjects and authors. 

Before proceeding to apply the Rules set forth in the preceding 
chapter to catalogues of various forms, it is necessary to give brief 
consideration to some que.stions of policy which have arisen in recent 
years, owing chiefly to the multiplication of guides to books and 
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bibliographies, the great increase in the size of libraries, the difficulty 
of obtaining the older desirable books, the disinclination of publishers 
to reprint ephemeral books of medium quality, the spread of the 
open-shelf system plus exact classification, and the great develop- 
ment of the manuscript catalogue. Every one of these factors has 
a bearing on the question of librarj’ cataloguing, and the whole policy 
of the kind and size of printed catalogue will in future be governed 
bv the considerations above set forth. To take them seriatem — 
The provision of guides to literature descriptive of the contents of 
great books, and annotated bibliographies has a tendency towards 
reducing the amount of detail required for catalogue entries. It 
would be waste of time, for instance, to repeat in printed or manu- 
script catalogues, the annotations to famous novels which have 
already been printed in Baker’s Guide to the best fiction. There are 
numerous other guides and bibliographies in existence, and others are 
announced or in course of preparation, so that the necessity for 
elaborate annotation has been to a large extent reduced. It has 
been urged, and will no doubt continue to be urged, that stay-at- 
home readers would not be efficiently served by catalogues without 
descriptive annotations. The reply to this is that the readers in 
(juestion are becoming yearly less and less numerous, and with the 
strengthening of the reference libraries, to which readers must resort in 
person, the extension of the open-shelf system, and the limitation of the 
printed catalogue, the tendency is all in the direction of attracting the 
actual readers, and eliminating the messenger element. It has been 
estimated that, of the total users of a well-managed open-shelf 
library, at least 95 per cent come in person to use the reference and 
lending departments. An important consideration which closely 
affects large libraries is the size which would be assumed by a com- 
plete printed catalogue of all the collections. The difficulty is best 
illustrated by reference to the actual practice of most large cities 
with libraries containing more than 100,000 volumes. Not one, as 
far as can be ascertained, possesses a complete printed catalogue, 
but instead, have been forced to compromise, by keeping the central 
reference collections on cards or sheaves or guard books, and printing 
separate catalogues for the branch libraries. The enormous expense 
of such a plan can be easily imagined, while the trouble of consulting 
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a dozen different catalogues plus supplements in order to ascertain 
the representation of any one subject is almost enough to daunt the 
most enthusiastic enquirer. 

Take a city ^Yith twelve branch library catalogues, each averaging 
about 500 pp., and deal first with the cost. 6000 pages at 4s. 6d. 
per page for 1000 copies complete would mean an expenditure of 
£1350, and the cataloj^ues would have to be sold at 2s. and then 
would not cover bare expenses.^ Imagine any citizen spending 
24s. or even 12s. on library catalogues in order to keep himself 
posted up in the main resources of the libraries, and also paying for 
supplements and a quarterly bulletin ! Another difficulty, which 
becomes more noticeable as time goes on, is the impossibility of pro- 
curing copies of the older standard, or at any rate remarkable books, 
which one naturally expects to tind in a public library. They are 
described and, in many cases, piaised, in literary histories, and con- 
tinually quoted, or alluded to, in current magazines and newspapers ; 
yet, it is very difficult to obtain copies The reason is, of course, 
that they were published in comparatively small editions, which have 
been absorlied by the older libraries and private collectors, so that 
very few copies ever appear in the market. Most publishers regard 
their rejjublication as a dangerous speculation, and they would 
rather issue a rechauffe of feebleness by some effete living writer, 
than reprint books like Lanfrey's Xapoleoii 1., Dallas' (fay Science, 
De Morgan’s Builjet of parado.ce'i, and hundreds of similar works 
of interest and value. One of the troubles of this policy is that 
the works of the ephemeral living author are rarely reprinted after 
the first edition is sold or “remaindered”; consequently xninted 
catalogues are full of titles not represented by books. All this is 
verv troublesome, and illustrates tbe modern evil of putting into 
print such a large number of titles of worthless books. The quiet, 
but certain, spread of the open-access system is another powerful 
factor which makes towards the limitation of the printed catalogue. 
Readers having access to books in closely-classified libraries do not 
as a rule purchase printed catalogues, and this results in loss to the 

1 To prove that there is no exagijeration in this estimate it may be stated that in 
one large city with separate catalogues for its branch libraries, the total cost ot eight 
branch library catalogues was £202-5. 
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library. They prefer to examine the books as they stand on the 
shelves, ^Yith the aid of the index to the classification and the full 
manuscript catalogues. It is, therefore, only the stay-at-home 5 per- 
cent of readers who have to be considered, and their needs can 
be met by the compilation of a printed select or eclectic catalogue. 

Such a catalogue would take the form of a classified list of the 
best standard books on all subjects with a complete subject-index. 
The author and title catalogues would be kept in manuscript form, 
and but for these, the stay-at-home reader would be amply served 
by having what he most needs — subjects — fully represented. Of 
late years the manuscript catalogue, in card or sheaf form, has been 
largely extended to all kinds of libraries, with the result that they 
are more efficiently kept up-to-date, and the liability of a printed 
catalogue to become rapidly obsolete is greatly minimized. The policy 
of issuing a select printed catalogue of the best books, which only goes 
out of date in the science sections at reasonable intervals, seems 
preferable to the plan of issuing a complete printed catalogue and 
vainly trying to keep up with the accessions by means of supple- 
ments or bulletins. No doubt the compact select printed catalogue, 
plus large and complete manuscript lists, will in time supersede the 
complete printed catalogue of all the books in a library at a given 
moment. There can be no doubt of this as regards those libraries 
which give readers direct access to the shelves ; the closed libraries 
might in many cases also find it possible, especially in cases where 
the stock of books is not extensive. 

THE PRINTED CATALOGUE 

All the foregoing points have a bearing on the compilation of 
catalogues, as the policy underlying them must qualify the method 
to be emidoyed. The printed catalogue has been dealt with in a 
separate monograph,^ which is devoted entirely to the technique of 
printing, paper and production, though it is not particularly precise 
in its method. 

The following specimens of pages or parts of pages illustrate 
nearly all the best and most practical forms of modern catalogues 

1 The Vroduction of the Frvnted Cutaloijue. . . .By Alex. .7. Philip. London : 
Robert Atkinson, Ltd., lillO. 
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compiled on different methods, and set in various styles of typo- 
graphy. 

AUTHOR CATALOGUES 

These are compiled chiefly for large general libraries and by them- 
selves are not very serviceable. They answer only one question and, 
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beyond their value as a kind of inventory, they are comparatively 
valueless unless supplemented by the necessary indexes. The speci- 
mens following show the style of entry and printing employed in the 
British Museum (Fig. 6) and London Library (Fig. 7) catalogues, 
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Oiddisfi (nukliB R ) Demoeraey A Empire. 8* N 7 1900 I 

■ ...i . • «8 ' 


s ■ ■ ' I ts • • s 10] 

^ la ttioaisssfvce josqa'l U fta da IT* s 
S, Dap. la ftn da 17* a jnsqa'en 181t 
4, S, Dsp. 181S iasqa'd nos joors. tp. 

Gtdley (Joha) Nouc«s of Eutar: toysl nsjts, s.a.49-1863 

8> Exeter. (IMOj 

Gi«ft (C R FeydtM d* Memlla, etc de), sm Msxmu. 

Gierke (0^) J Ai'hastai o d. Entvl^uag d oatanaebt' 
Ucfaeo Slaatetbeanco. 8* Brealan. 1880 

Dae daotacbe OenosaeoacbafiersebA SB 8« 1868.81 

1, BacbUfeach 1 deataebea Oenuesaaenhaft 
9, CMMcb. d. daatecbea EarparecbaftsbacnSa 
8, Staata a EorporaUastlabrai Altartnams a d MiUalalteaa 
a I. Aafnabmc in DauiiKblaud 

PoUi tbaoTMS of the middle age 'Ir . w inir . by F W. 
Maitland. laS° C 1900 

- • • • - " • ,1 • "630). 8». 1896 ; 

< •!< S' * • . . • 8> L. 1871 

■II. a • ••} Btvimg. 

8-* (1-4, Braiinscbaeig , S, 6. L.] 1868-96 
.. Bl-3 S« A. 8* L. 1881-90 

Gieee^e (Fnuu) Eisngal Bruderliebe in Bosslaod. 

[P6341 s8^ Barmen 1887 
Gieaeler (Jobaim Carl Ladwig) Lebrboeb d Kircbengweb. 
6B in 3.- (4 ft 3 m Iv Bl. 3* A , 2. i, ii. 3* A. B4 Ao* 

4 Abtbl^ , B3 ha* i] 9" Bono. 1838-37 

Die protestaoL Sircbe Frankreiebe. 1787-1846 

2B ID 1 8*. L. 1848 

Text-book of eccles hisA Tr. Conoiagbaa 

3v. 8* Philadelphia. ISM 
GlMtca, CntimMty of Cat codd. MSS. Bibl anademicm Gta- 
seosis , aocA J. V. Adnan. 4°. Fraaeoforti ad M 1840 

see EncasafE.) Batrage sv Ges^. d. UuivanUatafaibliotbek 
G,\m 

Gi&rd, see olso Oirroan 

Gifiird (Edward) Deede of naval dariag 

3s, (poptsv coot] *8> 1663-4 
Giflbrd (Plena) Lea Franoais iTome. s^ 1881 

Giffud (Walter), ho of Both 4 Well* The Begutare of W.O., 
bp . 1263;6, ft of H. BoweCA bp of Bath ft Wells, 1401-7 Ed. 

T & Holmes. (Somerset Bscord Soc , 18] t4*. 1889 

Glffnt, see also Errm 


GiAn (Sir Robert). 

Amenoan mlvays as lorast- 
maoU. rP 8 A 4 ] US'- 1879 
Tbs csss sgsA bimeUUiun. 

|8> 18»9 

Eaajs m finance. 9 b 6 > 1880-6 
„ si 9 “ ed. 6 » 1887 


Tbs growth of csfsIaL 8* U 
Progress of ths wurkug -I.* 
lo ths last half csolary 

(Psn]. 8 > U 84 I 

Stock Exchange sseontiea 


GIEord, see also Orman 

Gilford (Gaoigf), nstnuter at Maidtn Dialogue cone witchts 
. ... ■. - ■ ■ 

■ . •' ■ V. A-.^ 

* ■ ■ ■ J. •2.^' 

countess of Giffofd^ 

Gilford l^ohii) ps (te Jobs BtcasEiis OuEb] PoliL h(e 
W Pith inel ace of the times 6v 6° 1809 

*Otrs4}ottr en France der792-5 letirea d'UDtcmoio de la R^vol 
Tr H Tams 8' 1872 

TAu tea tr of' A residence in Franee dor 1792-5, descr.bed 
in a sec of letters f an Eng lady Prepared for press by 
J Oiffbrd 8“. 1797." 

Gifford (Bon Mra Mary Ann Danet), see Gifroan (Bon Mrs 
Gboboe) 

Gifford (Willian), td of the • Quarterly" The Batud. ft 
Msstnad. 8*^ ed. e8° 1611 

see Actobiooium vll, G 1826-33 
., Hcmt (Laioai Cltra-crepidarias, a saciie on 6, 1623 
.. MoovsBCis (M I pj . The battle of the bards (tie ,of W 0 
dJ ITofcot.. 1980 

6ift(Thso)ps ,'ie Mrs Tarot^as 6ooi«»( A matter of fact 
girl Sv sd" 1861 

Visited 00 the childres 3i td*' Ifi**! 

*OiAa lor men. 1870. see Murraxaso'c (Mrs B ) 

Giganlt da La Bddolijsr* (Emils), see L* BtKoujlita (E ns) 
QigU (Gmlaoo) 11 bsscia mdjscreto ed il inereadante svaro 
(eft eopws printni b u Guardi (L A) La Lumetls 

»> Siena 1714 

Oiffot (Aibsrt) La dtmocratie auioritaire au^ Etsts-Lsis le 
gdB A. Jackson. sS** l98o 

Bigntix (Jsaa) Causeries >ur let artistes dv mon temps 

«b 16e3 

Gihon (Jobs H ), see Socta iF I, J B G aJ Nuset Anaal» 
of San PrasciKo, 1933 

Gihx (Johau), Pmofdorenf d B'/iths un d L'nsi' Bajel Die 
a ene st e Philotophie 

Bl-4, ID Iv, (no more publ ’ 8* Bern. 1830-4 
»Ga Blaa, eor ed' ft fr*. M< Lx SsOx (A K I 
Gilbut, So* alto OiLXxaT 
Gilbart (JaaisB Wiiliaai) 

Hist ft pnadples of basking fer reeul istus of noisi by 

8'* ed 8° 1837 Sssk of Eng 

. „ (anorAaf,)! t]Bist. P)S2, 969' 8° lt«» 

puiie*., ft practics of backing A ten > Jars' retrospect uf Loudon 

B. ed., lev A. 6 Michie bantieg [From Jonrasl of 

9t 18° 1889 dtau.1 Soc P30e] B" IsSS 
&e laws of the entrenev (fForiir] 6 t B* 1868-6 

[P968i i8» 1851 - n urlj oy J IV O , ' ft f//r 

*l#ogie lor the nuUioD s8* 1651 ncl cf (Ac e are on 

a a ■ . 9** ed. •8° 1851 the half t’ only 

Tbs logK of bankmg sir 1859 1 9, PriKt teeatiseonbaok 

On bisL etc. of anc commerce tog 9v 

•8* 18s7 3. Logii. of banking 

On the phiioe. of lacgnsge 4, Hi>t. ft pnuc of banking 

•8* ns 1850 5, Lectures A eteavs 

PncSica) treatise 00 baoliiDg 6. Lugu. fur the tuilbon a 

tv 6“ ed i8* 1856 spp 00 the pbilos uf 

^eebcaJ workiagof Act of 1844 language 

GGbvd ( WiUiam). Si b , ti^- ttos set GiLuaBT 1 W \,ilD 
Glibait. 'Gilbert Gurney, 1836, tee Hook ITuaoiiOBt]. 


<. IW 


1 of S , ft 


Gllbwt (enmame,, seeMlto GilXAnT. GttL£PERT(is\ 

^hazt iMvs. Ann) (^sTWia (Asvt.o/t Giiberf).' Autobr .ft o 
moDonals of Mrs O Ed J Gilbert 2v gys 1874 

3** ed 18" 1888 

Guhtrt (AfthantTorasr), tip of ChichesUr 'Statement of tbe 


4v. 8*1 1838 

Gdbtit (Jfui Ebiahnth X X.), see MsaTis (F ) E O ft h.’ 
work ioe the blmd, 1887 n ed , 1691 


Fig. 7. — Author catalogue. London Library. Printed matter, i) by 6J inches. 
Condensed entries. 
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and (Fig. 8) give a page from the aljbreviated subject index of the 
latter. The British Museum depends upon bibliographies, 'Other 


IGOTTISE EPI8G0PAI CEUECH 

SooCtikh Bpiaeopkl Church [rmt ] I 
Pari papers [21j Acc of sum- paid Vj | 
clergy, for 1829 tc , l»iO (W4> 
Scottish guardiao, IMit-S 
Scottish mag 4t ChurehtnanVres' 

1854 

Skmner (J ) Annals, 178’S-1H16 1M8 

Eocles hist {—1788} 2v, 1788 

Bl0trapil**, tee A C ymder — 
BwingfA^'^ t/ Ar^il. 

Porbea {A if Breehin, 1817-75 

.Graeme < G ), ip i 1502-38} 

Slcumer (J ), ip , 1T44-I8it, 

Torre (P ) ip.. 1763-1852 
Woritsworih (Charles) IHO&-92 
Utmrtr ^ mtuMl. 

N B yar Uturjj) A rxtuAljnn Refor 
— .f .-.. ia ietS9, tee Ch&reh is leodasd. 
Communion office" (1723-1844){m Hall 
(P)Pragm Ut.v5 IHl"*] 

Scotch office [is Neale.Life of Torry.lBohJ 
t ji^rrfoChsrehiskgtlasd, Vosjonn 
SoottUh XJMraCtm. 

.VLS Ibr ffaeite lileratitre teffe to 
SMUe btersnra. 

Aeftetef'ca (PVoae ^portry arm^ntit) 
Bannatjne nuac . rl, 2. 1827-36 
Smith (G G) Spec of Mid Scot# (15- 
I7e). 190? 

Blhllnrmfkf 

Al<iiS(H G.) List of bluJir hef 1700 1904 
HItfry * Crttleltm. 

Brown (J T T ) 'V&lUce H Bruce. liM) 


Reformation. 1908 

Denprter (T ) Hut. occlee (—17c \ 2', 
1829 

Encliaebe Stadieo. 1877— 

Gt»baa (H. 0 ) Scott, neo of lecten id 
18c.. 1901 

Heodenon (T F ) ScoU. rernacaUr ht. 
1898. 

Imsg (D ) Due oo lit but of 9 (m t 
Lires of &. poeU, rl, Ixio] 

li«W 0 fSeot.wr (15-18C ).2«.l839 

Hsckense <U ) Liva of wntm.Se. 1708- 
170. 

« (M ) Lit of EigblsBde, 1904 
(D ) Scott ulA oo Bnt lit [m I 
Stmjt, ISS6, Wocdswortb As . 1874] 
MilUrCJ H)Lithwt(f 1301), 1903 
R(4MrtKn(J U) “For 8’i rake' (l7eX 

Rom (J. M ) Scott hist fc bt. 1884 
Sbaup (J. C ) SketchM (to I8<v) . Veitcb. 

Waiker(U )Threec (I&a8-18S2).2T.1893. 
Walpole (H ) Royal ft noble aotbora (f 
JaSM U 1806 , [^ •» Wke .t1, 1798] 

rarCa 

/f.B n* /WiowW “T* /'”»• •* 
msmt efVu leapaepe Jf ItUrmtitre 
BasnatyBe (O ) Banoatyse US8 (16c X 
tee A C 

Sarhoor (J ) The Brace compiled 1375. 
^edJtte 

__ f 2B, 1881—2 

Bernard. 8t De Cora nei famuliarls ftc 
(16 cX1870 

Beru, Str Sir 8 'tm of Hamtooo, 1838. 
[Bible Scotch] NewTeet c 1520. »l-3, 
1901-5 

Bnchanan (G ) Vernac wr (16c }. 1892 
Clanodaj , roelr rom f MS uf IGc ,1830 
Coroplaynt of Scotland, 1648. 

1»01 , Murray, 1*72 
Donl»r(W) Poems (16c X3> 1884-93 


1001 

Snotllah LitaFfttur* i 

Tejrra [roNfiawif] j 

Gaii(J ) Richt aaviibc ) ln»8 1 

HamiIu>n(J)Catechi9m(155U.l882 84 
Haye (*tr G ct the') Prose MS . l45o »1 I 
Bake of Ian of armys 1901 I 

Henry, ttc Jfiwfrcf bchir W W allace | 
(ISc ’xap. 1-85-1 j 


Kirk (IfctX 1782 

I.ancelot »f filr Lelie metr romanoe. 
c ]4'<0-15r>0. IHbo 
bander (W } ISict wk-i (16c.) 1870 
Liodaay (D) Work- f 16c h *a pe»f 
IjTy Hi»l , tr Bellcndeo. 1633. 2». 
1901-3 

Low (T O.) Caih tractates 1573-1600. 
1901 

MaitUnd (»»e R) Poems (16c y. 1830 
Metcalfe(W U yLegends of sainfo. I4c . 
pl-6. 18116-96 

Montgomery (A ) Poems (16c ) IW 
Mure(W}Wks (ITc ). 2*. 1 h 99 
Ratia ramg. ft 0 moraltc piecesilScX 
IH70 

Rollaad (J ) Court of Veans (15T5X 1864 
Scbipper(J )Poe<naof Kennedy (15- 16c ) 
[la K Akad d W to Wien Denkacbr . 
MA. 1902] 

Scott (A ) Poema (16« X 1896. 190S 
Sibbald(J.)0hion of Scott poelry<l34t- 
1603). 4*. 1802 


1888-90 

Wyttlonn (A . .{f) Cron (- 1408). 2». 

1796 , 8». 1H72-9. »l-6. 1903-8 
- Refer U Ballads ft soi«s, Pnieerbs; 
•oottlab poetry , tl eemetUt r^eretteea 
%%deT Bmglttk fifMSfve* 
bnttlah Poftiry. 

AMftsferfea ft CelleetlemM. 

Aitkeo(M C) Scott aong. 1874 
AmoOT (F J ) Sc allit poems (14-I5c ). 
2p. 1897 

BwnatynelG )Aac Sc poems 1568.1770 
. - — Bannatyne MS . 1 568, pi— 5 1 8 • 3-9 
Cbalmers (O ) Foedc temains of Scot 
kings, 1824 

Oorapendious bk of Psalms lie (1578), 
1868 

CraostooD (J) Satirical poems(16c ) 2*. 
1891-3 

Ccomek (R. H ) Sel Sc -oogs. 2» 1810 
ChiDBinKham (A > ft C Mackay. edd . 

Ramsay ft earlier poets, n d 
Dalyetl (J O )Scot poems 16c . 2v. 1801 
Doi^ae (G B S -) Cootemp Scott rerv> 
1893 

EUct {W F ) Border ballads. 1906 
Byre-Todd (G ) Early Scot poetry. 1891 
Gaidyne (A) Garden {l»i09) ft Lundie. 

Kisc poeBa(l633X 1845 
Gilcbrat (J > OoU of anc ft mod Sc "tt 
ballads. 2r 1816 
Gode ft godUe Imllates i t6c ), 1868 , 17 
Herd (D ) Aoc ft rood Sc long- ftc C' 
1776 

I. init(D)E«r.» ■i.str tales 182*. 

Karl , pop p , 2* 18 *i . 


SooUiah Pofttry [f«»fi'ii*c<f' 

Amlheletlte ft Celleetimst [rcnfisKCif! 
Lam^(D)&cl r<Tnair.> ( — lb<_ i I"'! 

\ ar pieces 17c 2 h l8i'/-5l 

Leyden iJ ) Sc descr poems (Ib-l'.' ' 
1803 

Maidment (J } Court hcMion gatl iii.' 
(18-19C ). 1888 

Maitland (R ) An [« m, ( Uv ) iv 
1786 

Pinkerton (J ) Scot poeii.t t- Iw ) 3 t 
1792 

Sel Scot ballads, 2v 178< 

Select c.dl of hc.-t- poem* 1177 
Sibbald(J ) Ctui n of v.ott poetry (1 UI- 
H43J), 4 t 1802 

Smith(G G ISpec ofMld Scot-(15-i:i L 
1903 

Fnioii. live (ll>- 18 r 1 1750 
WllsCHi (J O ) PoeG ft p (1 t-l«i ) IMi; 
Refer Ce Ballads ft Bongs 
nittetr * Ctllltitm 

BurTG(R).NoU,on Volt -..og. I'k^ 

DnimraoDil (P K ) JVrtlishirvU'ii. i, l''7'> 
Henderson (T F ) Scott vernacular hi . 
1898 

Irmg(D )HGt of Soot p (— Iv 1. l^ol 

Live* (Barbour to Burtu.) 2i,l“l0 

NeiJson (G ) '• Huchown ftc ‘ illiter pi-et 
(l4cX 1902 

SiDiih (Ale*) Scott balUr-U [-« * I-i-'t 
leases, 1868] 

Sicnbonse ( w ) Illu»t of lym. po.-lry,l • ■- 1 
Trtler k Watson Songstn*-*- (lofi- 
1861X31' 

VeiU!b{J)Hl»t ftp, 1878 fv M'ti 

WOaonlJ OlPofteftp (Id-lsc ) I'Tii 

Refer te Ballads ft wags. Bagluk 
poosy. Hymns, Latin pooiry, Xediw 
tt ft otodara , TimAeaaea 
hi PelitlOftl Pofttry, ic< Beet- 

a*. Uatary, Peetry .( xUire 

Hi ll••t, i'<. 

a > >o*ell(R S S ) Aids iv^lf 
KeichliD-Meldevf treatise, tr 18 jO 
[P160) 

tngwfL A ) rrait4 , tr , iMb 
Veraet Rapid beld sketchinK, ftn 1"‘ 
Wagner (A I.) Serrice of -euiniy ft- . 
1896 

Refer te Military art ft icieaer 
la (^Church) 

(F ) s< teens ftc in Eng ' liiirue»« 

1908 

MiTtley (Tl Henry VUI, ft. . ( Eiri • I 
senten, 187'. 

Pugin(A IV K )ChaDrelscteer,«ft. .I'll 
Refer te Churcbes 

Borava 

BaU (R 3 ) Dynamic' ft tr,o-l um in- 
1887 

— . Theorr of m r. av , 4 [t* h I ' . 

Trans, >25, 28-'J 31-2 l*7j l'«'4' 

burew.' It '< re* ma'Miig 1'’>1 

Ibfer to Oyaamie* , Oeomatry . Haehi. 
atry , BUthenaliei , Xechaaics 
Bcrlaanara' CoropeiDy, »e Lieery eem- 
psBiei. Loaden 
' Boroby 

alauke (J } AuC. of h.op'Ul of st Mu" 
1615 [in l.arg'4.ft (.bron , Hi.'rue .3 
1 1810] 

I Rrrer to BotUnghamilure, Pilgrun 
I Fathers 
, Scrafula. tee Hug e erU. 

! SculptoFB, ire Bealptnrs, rei ieiidtnf 


.raphy 


s, — Su))ject catalo^aie. London Library. Printed matter, W by 0^ inches 


library catalogues, and Fortescue’s Subject Index, 1881-1905, for its 
guides to the subject-matter of books, a method which is not very 
satisfactory where the older literature is concerned. In both the 
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catalogues named, the rules for eompilatiou are peculiar to each 
library. Some subject indexes to author catalogues give fuller titles 
than appear in the London Library index ; others simply give page 
or class references — 

Edixbubgh, 54 Doran, Furniss, Winter. 63 Grant, Masson, 
Miller, Oliphant, Stevenson. 102 Barrie. 

ALPHABETICAL AUTHOE AND SUBJECT CATALOGUES 

These are rarely to be found in recent times, owing to the more 
general plan of incorporating titles also in the alphabetical sequence 
as described later in the case of the dictionary catalogue. A good 
example of the form is, however, to be found in the select Catalogue 
of the reference and lending departments. Port-Elizabeth Piiblio 
Library, compiled by P. E. Lewin, 1906. The entries are somewhat 
abbreviated but the page is clear and neat (Fig. 9). Titles of novels 
and other works are referred from in the manuscript card catalogue. 
This is an example of a select or eclectic catalogue, the entries printed 
being confined to the latest, best and most-used books : all the re- 
mainder being catalogued in manuscript form. The Islington printed 
• catalogue described Ijelow is another example of the same kind of 
jpoliey. 

DICTIONAEY CATALOGUES 

Catalogues in “ dictionary ” form are the most common of all 
the varieties, particularly in the municipal libraries of the United 
Kingdom, the British Colonies and the United States. The reason 
for this is because, on the whole, alphabetical order is easier to main- 
tain and understand than classified or other forms. Eeaders can 
consult such catalogues at first sight with more certainty than other 
kinds ; although this preliminary advantage gradually disappears as 
consulters become acquainted with the arrangement of classified cata- 
logues. The first mention of a “ dictionary ” catalogue appears to 
be that on the title-page of the catalogue of the Middle Temple 
Library, London, which is as follows : — 

Cataluifun librurum Bihliothecce. Honurahili Socletatis Medii Tcvipli 
Lijiidini, ordiiie Dictioiiani dispo.^itus, London, 1734. The term is 
also used on the title-page of Georgi’s Bncher-Le.ricon, 1742 ; and in 
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1679 the title-page of Schielen’s Bibliotheca enucleata, bears the 
words et in alphaheti icrieni, Lexici instar, digcstas. Gesner also 


GENERAL LITERATCRE 66 


Bronte, Charlotte (I816-1865j — 

Birbell.A Life of Charlotte Bronte [Great icriters] 1887 
C 1878 . . . 1920) 

Ga'skell, E. C, Life of Charlotte Bronte. 2 v 1857 C 264-5 (921 5) 

Reid. Str T W Charlotte Bronte a monograph 1877 C 1021 (921 5) 

Shorter, C K Charlotte Bronte and her circle 1806 C 2616 (921 5) 

SwihBL’RSE, A C A note on Charlotte Bronte 1877 C 992 (921 5) 

Bronte, Emily by A M F. Robmaon [Fminenf wcrmen ] 1883 

C 1722 (920) 

Brontes m Ireland W Wright 1893 C 2290 - (921 5) 

Brooke, Leopold G F- Greville, Lord An eye-witness m Man- 

cbuna. 1905 B2841 . . (952) 

Brooke, ftr Charles, Rajah o/ ^orawaA; Ten years m Sarawak 2v 

1666 E 459-60 (919 1) 

Brooke, Sir James, Rajah of Sarawak [1803-1868] — 

St Johk, Sir S ELajab Broote [jButlders o/ greater Brit ] 1899 
C 2746 (920) 

— Life of Sir James Brooke 1879 C 1133 . [921 5) 

Brooke, Stopkord A Engltab literature 1876 F 427 , (820) 

— Hist of early Eng. ht to King iEJfred 2 v. 1892 D 2172-3 (819) 

— Life and letL of Frederick W Robertson. 2v 1891 C 2707-8 (928) 

— On ten plays of Shakespeare 1905 . (822 33) 

- Poems 1888 G 510 . . (899 715) 

— Poetry of Robert Browning 1903 F 1094 ... . (821) 

— Tennyson his art and retat to mod life 1894 C 2325 (821) 

Brooke, Sir Victor sportsman and natarahst Ed 0 L Stephen. 

1894 C 2364 (921 5) 

Bbooes, L A. E [.\ft4s D Hat] Mem of Sir John Drummond Hay 

1896 C 2651 (924) 

Brooes, Hoah Men of achievement — atateemen 1894 C 2333 (920) 

Brooss, Phillips, Bp of MasaachuMtls Letters of travel 1893 

E 2026 . . (910) 

Brooke, Mary A;p, Lady [form Lady BARKttt] Colonial memories 

1904 C 3408 . . (920 15) 

Bbooohah, Hekrt Brouobam, Lord Hut sketches of statesmen in 

the time of Geo III 3 t 1846 C 3-5 (942 0731) 

— Life and times of Henry Lord Brougham, written by himself 3 v 

1871. 0 596-8 .(94‘>0732) 

— Lives of men of letters and science 2 t 1845-6 C 195-t> (920 9) 

— Speeches 4 v. 1838 F 118-121 (942 0732) 

Bbowk, Charles B Canoe and camp life in Bnt. Guiana 1876 E99S (918 8) 

Brown, CoHKELiDS Hist of Nottinghamshire 1891. B 1916 .. (942 007) 

Brown, Edward. Pleasurable poultry keeping 1893 D 2599 (636 5) 

— Poultry keeping as an industry 1892 D 2658 (636 5) 

Brown. Ford Madox a record of his life and work F M HueSer. 

1896 C 2650 .. ... . (750) 

Brown Gerard B The fine arts 1891. D 2050 . . . (700) 

Brown. Goold Grammar of English grammars. 1875 D 877 ^ ) 

Brown. Horatio F The Venetian pnnting press an hist, study.! 

1891 L 1320 .... - (093) 

Brows J Moray. Stray sport. 2v 1693 E 2001-2 . ... (799) 

Brows, James Life of John Eadie. 1878. C 1044 . ... (922 7) 

Brown, James Baldwin by E. B Brown 1884 C 1402 ... (921.5) 

Brows, Jakes Duff. Handbook of library appliances. 1892, D 2168 (020) 

— Manual of library classification 1698. D 3371 ... ... .. (0^4) 

— Manual of library economy 1903 0 1 . . (020) 

Brows. JoHn, of Bedford, Eng The pilgnm fathers of New England. 

1395-: B 1901 . . (973 1) 

Brown. John, M D., of Edinburgh. Horae subseciv®. 3 v. 1862-82. 

K 402 K 1076 K 1337 (899.115) 

VOL. I ■ ' 5 "■ 

Fig. It. — Select alphabetical catalogue. Port F.lizabeth. Frinted matter. 


7 by 4 inches. 

uses the phrase Accedit Index alpliahcticus in 1.519, on one of his 
title-pages. 

In ii’eality, however, the modern dictionary catalogue as now 
understood, was anticipated by the index to the catalogue of the 
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Signet Library, Edinburgh, prepared by George Sandys in 1803. 
This was an amalgamation of authors, titles and topics in one alpha- 
bet, and there are a good many examples to be found since that time 
MAI. GLASGOW PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Mat.lesos (Mrs. Fuank^ The early training of children. 1884. 17303 

Mali KsOxS (Gkorc.e B.) Decietve battles of India, 1746-1849. 

ISS.J port, ma-p pfun^ ■ - - ^ - - 94T03 

- History of the French in India, Ib74-I761. 1893 7)iapM. - 94802 

- Life of Warren'Haatings. 1894 Hl4;2 

Malukt (Chahlks E ) The French revolution, [1789-9.')] 1900. 93212 

Mallock {Wili.tam H.) Atheism and the value of life 1884. 33904 

The profeasor m ti.e pulpit Tennjaoii tiitder the shadow. George 
Eliot OQ humaa desttov. Natural religion Atheistic methodiim. 

- Property and progress 1884. - 53816 

*' An enquiry into socul HKiUtion sii Englnnd." 

- Relrgion as a credible doctrine. 190.3. ..... 31808 

- Studies of contemporary superstition. 1895. - - E3Ml 

bciontihc basee of optimism. ‘Cow,.irdIy agnosticism.' Amateur 
Christianity Marrltigc aud fr«o thought A Catholic theologian on natural 


religion bciencs aud the revolution hnUau economic* The so-called 
evolution of socialism 

- The heart of life. S 8 M 1 

Malmesucky (Eakl op) Memoirs of an ex-minUter, an auto- 
biography. 1884. 2 V. MBIJI 2 

Malone, Edmond, life ; by Sir J Prior, i860, pert. - M371 

Malory (Sir Tuouas) King Arthur; ed. by £. Rhys. 39808 


Maltuus (Tuomas R.) Essay on the principle of population, rrum. 31301 
MlUthua, Thomas B. /nHazlitt (W.) Tfaesplnt of the age. 1894. 83823 
MalTexiL Wmdle (B. C. A.) The Malvern coitotry. 1901. ill. 91740 
Mammals. For list of related subjects, see Zoology 

- Burroughs (J.) Squirrels and other fur-bearers. 1900. col. ill. 89604 
> Figuier (L ) Mammalia, their forme and habits. 1692. ill. 89906 

- Schmidt (0.) Mammalia, their relation to primeval times, 89603 

- Sclater (W. L. and P 4 L.) Geography of mammals. 1899. 


biN. ill. mtapa. 89111 

- See also Eleptwat. Man. KonEey. 

Man. Avebury (Lord) Destiny of man. In his Pleasures of life. EtAl 

- /» Bascom (J.) A philosophy of religion. 1894. • - 30101 

- Bushuell (H.) Distinctioos of 'colour. In hts Moral uses of 

dark things. 19<J2. 17012 

- Craik (Mrs. D. M.) Concerning men, and other papers. 1888. E3C1 

- Hudson (T. J.) The divioe pedigree of man. 1900. 33911 

- PattisoD (S. R ) Gospel ethnology. tU. - - ' - . 36604 

Man, Natural History of. For list of related subject, see Biology. 

- Allen (G ) Our ancestora. In Nature studies 1899. - - 80402 

- Avebury (Lord) Prehistoric arch»ol<^y. Jn Aiv Lectures, ill. 80406 

- In Cassell’s New popular educator, v. 2 1903. ill. - 03303 

- Clodd(E.) The story of “primitive” man. 1895.* bibl. til.- 87102 

- Darwin (C ) The descent of man. 1901. til. - 67626 

- Dawson (Sir J W.) Fossil men and their modern representa- 

tives. 1888. til. ■■■ . 67301 

276 


I’ig. 10. —Dictionary catalogue. Glasf'Ow Public Libraries. Printed matter', 
O 5 by inches. 

issued by various other libraries. The vogue of the printed dictionary 
catalogue as an important library tool, dates from 1876, ,when 
Cutter s code of Buies for a dictionary catuloyiie was first printed at 
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Washington, D.C. Most American and British libraries printed 
catalogues in this form, and there are some verj' fine specimens of 
such compilations in existence. The simplest form, compatible with 

BELLESARIUS 33’2 BELL8 


Bellesa^lU^. De Sedulto achrosiichis 1 p j 

{ Coil Puaur, i 6 p 27? i ‘ 

B<“Ue»ariu''. See also B^lisanus I 

liellosheim, Alphons, D D 

History of the Cithohc Church of Scotland . 
from the intBoduction of Christianity to the I 
present daj" Tr bj D Oswald HunUT Blair j 
Edinburgh, 1S87 2 v 9’ —3264 , 

Bolles.lcttres. See ..Esthetics — Ballade and 
Sofligs — Bibliography — Drama and the Stage 
— Essav 3 — Literature — Oratory — Poetry — 
Rhetoric .4J«o American, English, French, 
German, etc , literature, poetry*, etc 
Bellow, Henry Walter,.-V/ D 1S33- 

History of cholera in India, 1966-81 Being 
a descriptne and statistical account of the 
diseaae together with origin.i» obaer^'atiojos | 
oo the causes and nature of cholera With | 
maps, diagrams, etc. London, l68o 8® —37% i 
Bellezze, le lodi, gli amon, ed i costumi delle ' 
donne Firenzuola, A 2327 

Belli, Francesco 1577-1644 Novell* 8 pp 
i(.2.ria«ni F Xoi-et amoroM, p 119) 

Belli, Pietro Vecchio, A del Di alcune re- 

i.-nti op«re ualune, iTUorno a B IS pp <Xrctutr.«(or 
imi 4 > V S, 1979, p S3 J 

Belli sacri histona sub Urbane II 108 pp. 

^MabiUon J OerinuB, .M , itus Ital v 1. pt t. 

p ISO I 

Bvlliums of Greece, Don. Honourof chivalry, 

. or ihe famous and delectable history of Fer- 
nandez, G Prov.R 

BelUard, Auguste Daniel, Comte, and others \ 
Bournenne et see erreurs volontaires et invo- j 
lontaires Recueilhes par A B Pans Iv'U) 

2v S’ 2675 i 

BclHcire. Pomponne de, and Sillerj’* Nicola* 
Brusiart, Marqnis de M^nioires Cootenanb 
un journal conceriiant la n^gociatiou de la 
paix trait€e ^ Ver\ms Van 159S La Have, 
loPb 2 \ 16’ 4t»7 

Bcingorents’ riglits at sea 5 pp. {Fraser's 
.Vaj , 64, ls61, p sr.^ } 

BcMiiicioni. Bernardo. —1491 

Rime, nsconirate ui manoscritti. emen- 
date, e ariiiutite da Pietro Fanf.ini Bologna, 
1‘'76-Tf5 2\ 12’ tJr’efla di funoaitd lefh mrie, 
IMS 151, 160 2542 ' 

I>(nn, A l.cUovice Sfdria fletlo il M,>r» e Uion tu 
i.*leaiio aforii nel Cftni'inicrp di B 25 pp ■*>! •*U't 
l.irabard», ArcAi, 2 s IS’rt, p ?li» / 

B< Iliiig, H Ad Tibulli etegiani II, 4 5 pp 

V 47 IfiSS, p S""* ' 

B< lliiigliaiii, Richard <los9, E H About B 

• pp , Wuff .4m Hut V H 1*0 p 2i>2 - ' 

Belliligs, Richard - IfiT? I 

History ot the Irish • ■>nfc<ler.ition and the I 
war in Ireland, 1643-49 Now for the first lime I 
pub from original MSS Ed by J T Gilbert 
Illustr with portraits and facsinutes v 5 7 
Dublin, 1885-91 5 v 4’ 2>72 

,Vgc« — For 1, 2, *«« pree«Jing catklogue 


Badlini, Bernardo 

Dizionano della lingua itahan.i See Tom- 
maailo, >' , anil Bellini, B 

Beliiiii. Gentile Vasari, G Jacopo, Giovanni, 
« OeQtile 8«*llini U pp i 3 p 1I9 ' 

Bi'lliiii. Girtvanni btillman, W J Giovanni 

HelllDi 3 pp I pi I'riitury .Map ^ 1' 1B90 p 632 i — 
%w«>nrl.O Jacopo, piiriitilc Dilliui S4 pp 

( Op^re, V J, p 149 

Bellini, Jacopo V.isan. G Jacopo, Giovanni, 
e Gentile BelliDi 3« pp ■Operf,> 3. p 1(9 i 

Bftliiii, Lorenzo I64’i-17(>4 Sopra il matn- 
mnnlo 7 pp Berat, F , anl otber". Opere burlearke 
» 3. p 2T1 I 

Bellini, Vmce-nzio Liszt, F Bellini's “ Mon- 

le«< bl e Capu'itu' u pp ilirtamir »t/in,'tcrn. V 3 
abth I p ^3 , 

Bcllinzotia. Biundelli. B BeUiiizona e le sue 
inoiP't« «dit« ed medice S3 pp .soc slur lu’nbsrda, 
AreKi" I S 1979, p 6 | 

:See nUo Sw lixerlaBd 

Belloi , Ren^. Un d6parteraent fran^ais lOS 

pp 'get J deua munder, IStf, 3p4r r 70 pp 349,623, ; 

Belloiiioiit. See Bellaniont. 

Bellori, Giovanni Pietro, and I .-1 Chaiisse, 
Michel Ange de Picturae antiquae crypta* 
rum Romanarum, et sepulcn Nasonuni deli- 
neatae, et expressae ad archetypa a Petro 
Sancti Bartholi el Francisco ejus filio deaenp- 
tae vero, et illustratae Romae, 1760 fo 1TB3 

Bellot, Joseph RenA Bonner, J. Bellot 6 pp 
iBarper'i Mag.f .2, 1456, p 96 — XotUe ut B 7 pp 
I Ihxtltn C'nit Hag v 4o ISU p 7i2 / 

Bellotacuitt. See BeauAais 

Bclloiv*., Henry Whitney, D D 1S14-S2 

Historical sketch oi’the Union League Club 
of New York. Its origin, or^Rnization, and 
work 1963-79 New York, I’sTQ S’ 3565 

NVbolas l>eftn. il pp vV,.wEne Hi«t Geaeal Soc 

il*m ftisj i 2 p —Henry Winner. 3 pp Pa 
Hut \ 1 147* p eo ■ 

— — Bnrioi. 1 A Dr Sellnw- and the culpit 13 pp 
I 'hr Fram » li* lh6>i. p 221 Ili-lltfC. P H Memnriu. 
Ml.lr-iv- 16 pp ' \lien J H Our hbrrnl tiwwm, >j' in 
IHi-lagg .Vppitidlr . 

Bcll«»w<- t.iiitiH. Bap.M', .Mrt E R N.irra- 
tive-. tradltl<>n^, and piT-.on.il r(*minisc0iice'9 
fiiniie'-lt'dwith the early history ofthe Bellow^ 
f muly liSh .Uu 1 

Bi'llol, Augunto, .If'ir'/'iin de 191^1-71 En uti 
• »rl .1 h-uti. pfi>\efb« ’ll jvp v<.ur-,.(p.jnitnnt, \ 34 
l-gil V 3H > 

Bi-IK- 

Bli ki-tt. Sir E Rudimentary treatise on 
clocks and w aU hes, and bells ISbd — .57 50 

— F.LLai oMBi... K T Bells of the church 

tsTi I BTth Ghun h bells i — 27 5-5 

— — Chun h bells in the towers of .all the 
p Irish ehun he-, oi Di Miushire IsfiT -Exeter 
Dioccs.iu Architect boc Trans 2 s v 1 i 

—2735 

Hoti hkI'.", j S Bi'lls paper read 
l» biiv 'Ilf New H i\<-a (,'->lony Hi'-lonc.a! iso- 
iieli.lVi 17. liss ISS'I --2T3o 

NoKIH, T Church bells 'd lliitlaud ISOO 
—2755 


Fi^^ 11. — Dictionary catalogue. Baltimore. Beabody Institute. I’riiited matter, 
by oj inches. 


clearness and economy of entries, is to be seen in the catalogues of 
the Glasgow district libraries. These are good examples of intelligent 
and painstaking compilation, in which entries have lieen, as far as 
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practicable, restricted to the limits of a single line. These “ title-a- 
line ” catalogues are quite effective as finding-lists for both public and 
librarians. Unless for special literary or bibliographical purposes, 


lluj 


(J-.0 


» ) I hf Eltri, il 


( t- d JKK m- , ►d hv M O G.vdvf' •’*4^ j 

Hojfjf 0-) Fuund-ff of the IV-Uteihrne •f‘45 , 
iF ) t.toioti'i ptefate t»> , 

hf Dil-e of Ar,> 0 ! ir ,.4 /■''•‘•I «.8f j 

Holbein ‘Hans.p ra.nie» j 4»5 ' 54 * I 

- 1 a ' pj I H'llbeiii l(^: I t/l 1 

liutfft-t il- V( , Han- )!• Ibeiil loot, ///lagtf j 

K’ia^kfu«" iH ) Holbrin iS</. //■»>/ * f'' [ 

Uo-Ljiii 'J I' J TitnurMi'i <m I'‘ i 

Holborn 1 

U'''*’ ''' ) *"d If* I I Hoib f > j 


Sr- ' MolUnd, Description 


.■*1 Jl'J 


•.IMF f 


I) 4 f»>n s 


'•tuW)' iWm j 
)lfi .Hid [ 

NTH 


I ond- II 
M..!d<n (U U ) 

Hi’hi’p d/ 

M>.IJir M h 
/((ntiniffii 

Uiirv Uiri};. ih* «K4>lnni /Hii't ipfr" ■ 

fUiiJub <(. dl ■>1' I H) lb< •tainiri*'- of 111 . , 

King V ,w ird I'X'-t I'lu^lratid W-’ ^ 
4U.*J. I .*p*nif..> .r.' .1 Ifa- l..*}p.)ai> 

rtiii If Chill »'>■' Ane-imna vuW ny 

. mtf 1111 . 1 , .,y K KJ* .r.* \ IJ ■■ 

India nws M<jp> ft. lA, H | 

Hi.ld'u.wrth i\S ) Hi>tiK> of hncb'*!' h‘» 

\ 0 l I I'KI, \h\ pT>.flK>x ) lyl 7 H 

Mull- [l).an S K 1 IVia^k ibtn.l rosiv v.,!. 
Biwk .lUiul the K'rd-Ii 'M-' ‘••74^ 

I ittli tour lO \mintJ tt^in -‘^iF 

OurgirdiU' i**!!) 

7 lw*n ind I'n* f Kr. < Iffi ln''>' ) ■ 

Hulbirid fH 1 Imp* rn»m <« blxrits 
Hull md (Ml tirv I ox >\l I cF.i ) I 

tindiog’ ih’ d» I'll III r»i orgi' -’nd md ih< 

iiii'snm I't tiii.rgi ^rd /'h«»f •l•>ll 

Hollind (11 s ) r. r*..,fi.il »iudi*-H •i>5 3557 ' 


MaftaHy IJ f 1 -nd Kot,<f> (J F T ) Tour i 
Holland and (,er;»fnv iS8<y lUust 307F 
Meldrum (D».s | IfnlUriJ and the Hollanders 
■84i> Il'uit'a'tJ 708^ 

\%, 4 Kl (• W J 1 hrourfh H-i'l . id 7 - /.. O 13 F 
Fiifope, and the Sc'frr la.ni' 
lir'.iodv 

I ..rd |W hi I fi’l empires '■< the nodein 
«fnrld iil imptnal hi*.tnry n" < 7 * 5 ^ 

Mu. I ><• ( on in thf lo>t <.mpire ot Holland 

M.-cIev 'J I ) I lie and dea'h of John of 
litrnevei.J j oil' /.luitrated jSjof 

F. 'd tie 'f uS itici ih* ( niifd S'ethFrlards 

kiv . f the III tth Kepubtii 3 'ois rSsi if 

— A' ft' '.ill. a .fi .1 r KiJiiine 1814F 

Lii.ifd Nftheflafid’ 4 .lU 1S75 aSiof 

A t (It ua'ivi . ( ll.e I'Jtch Hepubhc 

Kr.^vfs .J h 1 I H-lla-d (5 .V ) /// ji5»f 
a.', t iif.ipe — Zi/j/v 'y . and Keformaiioic 

IlfiHXfL^S 

VVVr <r lAf fj' itiimnur of Holland w 
t'lrvdo J id bioKl indes ’03 /// 

Hfl ICIO'l 

UiiofUifld fl’.H 1 ibe i-fturch jn the Nether 
Ur.ds I , , »76 a 

S" r.i' Kel.irnMiKO 

ui ssri 1 01 irii'Ai 

I’l 'hyii 1/ 'V I Aj'* of Land leriure in 

various om iirifv I' 'tijfi t tub pubn \ 

Ifa* <!>a(.(er on ihc U J 'ystfni* of M"lla 1 by 

t d« lavobtyF 

>744 Hiilling'hi id fj ) L.int) chriKiiili' 

3/131 Mv lil.fimi .* 401 ' i'v;5 'V> 7 ^ 

. St.uj ol L< n.cxli r S<3u ifi ilfusi 1 uU 
III lin (A ) Hi'tvifv of fireft< 4v 04 z< 5iF 
Hiilni m <H J Fng n ition.il 1 ducntion ,tjn 
Mi.liii- ' iMtt li J London biiri.i] Osmund' 
iS.^. /(luiffilfeJ lOaJI 




. . r.- . .V,. . - ...... . - - - - - -"'r H<i'iIm - (<■ J ) 

Ki'ki) X'.lil.on I* I'niw.i. \Vf,i . r» Ii*.J.n H-ilii»»-s fl ) In time to come jjir.ll 

'. 1 . If, I Rf »l> -..f j »■•«. I All' I'y ' ...If — I if. \ fiiful foi r 2 1 i;m 

If- kh.iii Vsiubtiv HuliniF-fl M) in<]<»fn iP I Hrifi'h funiri 

Holland liih*!!' and ihKo IllusI i« 7 'ir 

Holoii'.fl M J t h*'iiii'>i' tnd their vvonder' 

J( i , f lull h ri,hf.-..f fhr Ijehefr. Ilf 1 . /..r n-n-sco .iri/i, rcodcr < I ,.*AD 

i' T"c\ r''’*' - Inum-r' ."dth.irtnooiph' /K 'o:f 

loi, 

I if! < I'vf' /..u,l:Utd 4 il . Min.rs_ ..id th.lf lA.jrk . 33 . 1 ?; 

tiiniaHil- ( I a id-wafif s .d f*a'i.»ral pAjmerv , I ‘ ‘ f ht- inn xngin* i^lh > d ’,3111 

ul ffr-Uand Jfiifi , ,t I.I |..» . H..I n* ' \V | Flsn ^.im.r . aiiSii 

Kusda*! Hfbbtma Cuvp P.oer I- 1 m. r-o.i I 1 »ICfl< OM m . n o/ fef fi-f t ) 713 d 

(aswer (/.or K I f ly. i-v pai'iU-rv of H'.Ila.d — «*»i .rdum ingtl 211011 

..tiiin\ l"ui''iitJ tKf . - .'lortil mtip-ilhy ^ 2121 , 11 

Knowl*' (W F I Dtjt. h j- 4 iffv and J • fcelair. ■ Ooc hundr* d dajs fn 1 urop' iH .^5 2 p,ii- 

1-^14 . / flJti’ jnd ofhc .Hufli iiihf I - O.er the fvAtUps l'-*fl iSkj 

Kueltf ij r , Ha i.1b.F k of pal'itinK Ctrl I’fofi'Mvr .it fh« br* .kfi't t ibV iSnj 

ma-., Hemi'h and Dutch scbn- U New (i„ FRi <M»*n \ntiini, m «. 

ed.i [fiDodflied bv Dr Waacfi , thorouKbly ‘ td.i.i^i / i78iy 

revised by -sir j A Ctnwf iw '.ft JU « IS* ’ Holm, s (fl Pk tun ' ' ,nd problem' frn,.. 
u/fc An. and > Ifroish art Umdon | ■ itjie Courts I-Aai 'Ci4t' 

irfsciiimos 4-cn TB44FL Hoim.s (I K l Ces.ir's ( onqyr si .if Gaul 

Amicisih df ) H->)land,and mpeople /// 8 f ; Afafis niS-v 

Haedeket fh , ' rUm® and HolUnd > .ai»F _ ' 

Fw^uiros (A I Dutch at home tv i8f.i tajr 1 . 

lunrman Mi i H> Hard ifluetrated an colour 1 ” 1' 1 w i r. . 

bfs,c<, J 1 Ilokbe, .1 . 1 ,n<l Sh,r)-.n ,C r. I I J.. 
Lovett |R| I Kiuren from Holland ijl8- | O'olyyisls Associ itKin K. rr.rd i.f . xcjr 
{Ftn and ffd iiriti'i »* 53 » 1 Uif 

- Holland igos I Holmesdrilc town', hv f h \\ Hsmilton 


(R V , 

/* elou'ti fijie 


JUustraled 


«-;7f 


Fig. 12. — Dictionary catalogue. Hampstead Public Libraries. Printed[matter , 
84 by o inches. 

there is no advantage to be derived from full transcripts of title-pages. 
The specimen page (Fig. 10) gives a good idea of the economy and 
neat appearance of these Glasgow catalogues. A catalogue on more 
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CONVULSIONS. 


399 


COOK. 


t’oll^llNioll^ fit iiifiiiiti tbildren. i 

ISioorl.r I'liil i » H.T-ITO IHm iwtun. 

|Hi — HrfM«ld*< I'liliol'i^v •>! xtUMilsum* with 

I 


• nn llaila* •• 


iilsionni <lir S< bori u< u It 
I'l-j;: IKT.* i-'i — (J 1 } 
\llunta M ^ S -I , : 


a li< < la t 


< DUnInVI alt' lour 
irtil.niiat rmkiiau I'ai. InMk n. 4U'«4 — 

1 lia a mist of ulsHiDi in tliililix 0 Ixtruof un mic uuub 
am Ir N \orlt Olmf Nu |iC9 i 

jlUo aVni .r ObsL N Y l»T7. % — Mmtlk (A 

.\ ) (. aiuMiUwus in a hililrrn /btii , Ineu sim To>-Tjl — 
MMilh (I Cl I.iL<nii>sia inljotuBi Stillli M . 
Atlaiitaa li>71 in .‘b7.;'7 1 — 4« HirraaMO > Siama ruciv 


/i*4lri 

Coiivul«iTe diseases, 

die CbAJ'ea. 

Conway {James H.) 

^^llaaay. CocfeiLSUtesK. &.S.7,lUciiiDood,!86S; 

Conway union rural ssuiitary aathoiity. See 
CaraanroDBUre combiuctl aanitary ilistrict. 
ConwdI (ColnnibiiH C.) A diBHoftatioo ou vecc- 
t.il.li-«b«'inisfry. gc. rkilaMtthia, M‘f- 

jUn .) rarr!i,prl., lifji). [Jtop, in ; P., r, 7«B.] 


€on%tell illi.iui E. E.) •R«chcrches hut Ica 
l«r»{>i 1 1 IVmplui eo rnddecine do Tbiulo do 

C’rotoii Tiiilium, et qiselquru propositiobu uiir Ic» 
*D du Elude 5jl) pp. 4°. Tan*, 1824, No. 

I!>. » ! 8 :». 

OtMorvatiouB, cbietiy on piilmouary di»i- 

cjiK' III India, aind an cS8.iy on tlio use of tlio xte- 
tbo8io|ie lx%',200pp sm.4''. Malacca, iJiMioti 
prmn, 1829 

Cooyers (RicUanl). *Do morbis lufaiitum. ^1 
pp 4’ Lugd. /laC, apud H. i/it/Aorinra, 1729 

Thi'iiaiue. 48 pp 8-. Londtm,J. you>»e, 

1748. [P., > <i08 ] 

Conzelman (Juhva. 

Editor a/ Hamcapaikic IndrpeodeDt, 18S8 

Conzeu (Otto). * Exponmoatelle Untersucbiiii- 
K«’ti iilMrciiiigo Ematzmittel dcH ChiniD. IlOpp 
8- tU>rtn, C. (jtorqx, 18b8. 

[Cookt] batau lu society 412 pp. 8-^. iVejc 
r«»4, E F Horei/, 1878. 

Cook (A A ) Addross before tbo Masaacbuiietta 
Dental SoLiety. 20 pp 8 . Boalon, bj/ the ao- 
//ft/f, 1869. 

Cook(.\ R) Joined twins; tbe obstetrical and 
siirgicail tn.iDBgeQieQt. 26 pp , 1 pi. 8°. Loma- 
tiUe. Bell .f Co , 1869. 

Arjir /rom RichiBODd k Loalsrdle U J , LoalsrlUo. 
tS6» 


t-. . 


■>, 


How to elevate tbe standard o£ medical 
edntation and medical teaching. 4 pp. 
Leutartlle, Ky . 1879 

Repr fnrn Am U Bi Weekly. LoouvUle^ 1S79 

Cook {Charles). 

Okliaarr aetice of Cbarlee Cook Tr K. Jemy kC. 
Soi I><«7. Newark. 712 

Cook (EG) The cause of tubcrcnlosis; a re- 
Mew of Dr RoUm R. Gregg’s hyjiothesis. Re.id 
In'forv tbe Cne C'ouuty Homwopatbic Med. Soc. 
10 pp «». .V r, I8t®.3 

Cook ( Edmund AUeyne ) * Ueber Amido- uiid 

Isoamidopben>lsiure. 20 pp. 8^. MaTbuTy,C. 
L P/etl, 1865.’ C. 

Cook (Emesi-Fr^d^ric). * De la broncbotomio 
dauH ses rapports tb6rspeutiqoes avec U iaryv- 
gite pseudumembraneuBe. . 84 pp. 4^. Fari*. 
1J-4J, No 209. T. 400. 

Cook (George). Remarks on tbe care and treat- 
ment of tbe chronic insane poor. C pp. 8^'. 

. . V r 'p V. 22:1.] 

'w» llicB :;iaiatnre la 

I ■ • I • poorbogaea. 

Cook (George H.) (^logy of New Jersey. x*iv, 
H99 pp , 1 map. 4'^. A'ewark, board of managere, 
1868 

CookCJ D.) 

dee Water works! Important facts, letc.l BP. [Fort 
ITaime. Jnd , 1«;9 ] 

Cook (John Lay) [1838-78]. 

Editor of lienisTillc UedTcal Reporter. 1874 

For Hwgrmhy. <r» Am Pract., LoqIbtiUo, 1879. xlx. 
(spp ], i-10 <J W SispIetoD) 

Cook (Joseph). Heredity, with preludes on cor* 
rent nveots. vi ( 1 1. ), 268 pp. 12°. Boetor., 
OoeghtoK, Otgood f Co., 1879. 

Cook {Leicis C.) [1818-741. 

■ralieley '.P. F ) Obituary. Tr. M. Soc. N. Jotmt 
N ewark. 1874, luo 

Cook (N. M.) 

Editor of. BllsarMta kledical Mirror. 1881. 

Cook {Robert TT.) [1797-18671. 

Payuea (A B ) Obituary notice. M. Soo. K. 
Jersey. Newark, I8C8, 113>I15 

Cook (Simon A ) Address deliveml before the* 
Medical Society of tbe County of Rensselaer, 


Fig. 13. — Dictionary catalogue. 
Printed matter, 8j; by -ij inches. 


Washington. Suigeon - general’s libi ary 
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bibliographical lines is that of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
probably one of the best dictionary catalogues ever compiled. The 
specimen page (Fig. 11) will give some idea of its fulness and careful 
preparation. A third style of dictionary catalogue, scantier in size of 
entries but fuller in notes, is that illustrated by the Descriptive cata- 
logue. 1906, of books in the Hampstead Central Lending Library. 
Here, although the entries are abbi'eviated and dates are sometimes 
omitted, is an example of reasonably full annotation of subject entries, 
and the style of page produced by the use of the Linotype machine 
(Fig. lil). Still more elaborate is the Inde.v- Catalotjue of the 
Libran/ of the Siinieoii-General' s Ofice. at Washington, 1880-96, etc., 
with its marvellous analytical entries and painstaking method of 
treating every essay and paper contained in composite books, 
exactly as if they were separate publications (Fig. 13). There are 
other forms of catalogues in dictionary form, but the four examples 
given are representative of the ve)-y best and most distinctive 
types. 


SUBJECT CATALOGUES. 

The majority of modern sul)ject catalogues are issued as additions 
or supplements to author lists in printed or manuscript form, and 
the Index to the London Library author-catalogue, mentioned above, 
is an example in abbreviated form of an alphabetical subject cata- 
logue. The Subject Index of the modern works added to the Librari/ 
of the British Museum, 1906, etc., is a much fuller list arranged in a 
similar alphabetical order, but with several well-marked differences 
in construction (Fig. 14). Under the heading “ Drama,” for ex- 
ample, the British Museum Subject Index collects national and 
other aspects of the topic, while the London Library Index places 
books on national drama at words like “English Drama,” “French 
Drama,” etc. Subject catalogues are rarely issued alone in these 
days, their utility being questionable when unaccompanied by other 
necessary lists in class or author alphabetical order. Apart from 
this the modern classified catalogue has practically superseded bare 
subject catalogues. 
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CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES 

As methods of exact classification are gradually adopted in 
libraries the printed catalogue will tend to assume the same form, 


OOaiiAA 

008LAB H0BL8OBIB (H ) Die Ge«claobt« 
der KercinoBtion la HotUr pp 193 
190: tl* QuelUo and DBr«t«lti2iigen star Q»- 
wdiichte NiederMcfiMiia Bd 7 9327 « 

OOSFSLS, The. CB*i»ruxiTT, Tfte BibU 
OOTBLiiiifBuiiO FioDDia (B.) Det fonie 

(lotrbOfg pp 218 Staekholm, t90j 8* 

10281 ee 8 

L^atBsuto (C ) Odteborg 1 &Idre oeh njen bd 
iJBUborg. t9-ii,4(c oU fol M7 

Bamh (A ) Ooteborgt beadel, ijufert, kom- 
munketioBi- oeh beelnMeD. 1873-1900 
pp 124 GBUhorg, 1901 tf 08220 I 32. 

GOTKIC liAWOUAQE. BriLt ^ L 
Btotnm'i Ulfilde Text Jt.d wortorbooh voo M 
ll'vo GrammatLk vuii LK F Wr«d« pp 44$ 
ie9</ Btblinibek d«r eltMten deaUehen 

Litteretu-Dfnkxuler Bd l 11311 bbh. 3 
BsArvE (W ) Goti*eb« Oremmeok pp l£$ 
190$ 8* aZffimlQBg kmer Gremmettken 

geroiatiiKhet Dulekte no 1 >2901 « 33 

Eqguh (A H) Jkmlur&ode Gremfoetik, 
ocDlktu-odc Beatknt ocb Gotuin pp 123 
GBUh.>r} i39j S* 12901 00 

Mszb tM J T*n derl <}ctucb« 
pi 1 Ltid^. t-iii 8' 12972 n. 

GOTHXAJTD Gotsiaitd OoiItAdcke 
it)rknr pp 330 Fufrj, t89;-i90} 4* 

10231 L 1$ 

GOTHS AND VTSIGOTHS 
St* aJio Gtsiuirr, ffwtory Italt. SJttary 
TttTiJJlIC MTTB'jUWT 

ViLLAat (P ) Lc [nruioai berben«he to Itelie 
pp 490 Milano. 19s, 8*. 9039 « 27. 

— Tb« Barbentn Invwionaof I1AI7 (Gotbt 
end BjuotiLM.) 2 toI Loud t9?). 3* 

9041 I 4 

MaitrutiCF) L'Occidenl k Ttpoque hysestuie 
<>oth»el V*ad*l«< pp 626 Patu, 190*. S' 
09039 c 8 

SouzMTao (.L ) 11 Be^ao dl Teodorico napetto 
alU pulidce « el dntto pp 29 
.Vjpofi 1904 3* 09001 d 6 (6) 

VigtocTu Br«TinriOD AlencieoaCD Bdmi«ebe« 
Kaobc im fraiiki*eh«o (Uuh pp 813 
Leipzig I9'>J 8' 5309 « 2 

OOTTIITOEN, Town sad GalTerexty. 
MeTERHAV't ((> } Heusmarkea usd 

F iffiiluaweppcD pp 97 ‘iitiingen. 1934 8* 
9002 dd 35 

K'. Uotungro K ^rtMlUchafi der fFinm- 
teSa/t*n Feitjclinft zur F^lfr d*« bandcri- 
fuufziEjzhriK<° IkiCeb^oa der <iM<-lUGbeft 
pp 638 Bert 8' Ac 67«, 4 

.Ml ELLER ((' H I ''tudien zur Gracbicbte dec 
tDalbemsiiKheD Uoterrubtc eg der L'eieeriiut 
(ndtiBgieo im H Jcbrhuadert. 19-4 8' Ab- 
beodtiiBgeo zur Geccbu bU d«r metb'inatiai.beii 
M icceoccherceB Ufi IH 853i> b 

Ac GaCtingeO deadrmtfi r7et>epM 
AmClictiec Verzeichuu de* Per»>Delc und der 
bludiresden Goihiig*n, 19 >1, ate x 835*> c 

OOTTWIQ. Abbej <i-/rTWio. Benedtcttne 
Abbey L'rkuBdeo zur Gic<.bicbte dec Beoe- 
dutiDentirtea &i t9'i. e(c 8* Fnotec 

Seruoi AuatriACSnim Zweiie Abtbig Bi 51, 
tit Ac 810/9 

OOnZiBURN PiiTCHABii C> MiiD^ir 
of Bubop Cl'slmcri. ceoood Bitbopof tfuulbum 
PP 160 Melbirurnt, 1904 $• dOt'S » 8 


oovHHTnaiirr • poditics 535 
GOUT 

^ nice Rbctmatum Ubic Actd 
BcRHETTtJ C) Goot BBd lie cars, pp 195 
Land 3* 7630 b 41 

HaIO (A ) CbobsIiob, proTentioo, sod trestOMBt 
of Gout pp 16 l.ond igoi ^ 

07S06. g 20 (8 ) 
MinbOwski( 0) DieGicht pp $31 190J S' 

NothnaoblCH ) Specielle PBtbolofie Bd 7 
Tb 4 7441 A 

Blaac(I. ) Tbe Gouty At Ais Im-Bhiba. 
pp 33 Land 1901 V 7463 ass 67 

OOVEHiniENT pouncB. 

Korlhe<io«emtB«nt sBd Politics oftssi b conntry 
«er uodet the cubbesdingc Cmuitiulfoti sad 
I'olUtct of the roBBtry reqoired 

History of Oocemment snd Thsorlss of 
Policies. 

See alto HhtoBt 

TuertL (.H 1 QuollenAAmmlangen zum Stssts- 
VerwsUuBgA nnd Volkerrscht 
Letpttg, 1901, ete 8* 06*>0S k 

Dcmniko (W A) History ofJ*olmesl Tueonei, 
AoeientABdiBeduetAl pp 3^ V F 190: 8* 
8006 dd 7 

Gosnosm (L ) G«sctncbte der StssUtbeor-en 
pp 592 Inntbruek. 190$ 8* SOOu g 4. 
NkwlanoCB O) a Short Hutory of Citueg- 
ship pp 89 Lon>l 1984 3* 30OT de lo 
PoLLOcs (Str F ) lutrodBctiOD to the history of 
the scienoe of Policies pp 130 
Load 1901 8* 80CS bbb 29 

WuxoBonr (W W) Polilicsl iheones of ths 
doeieDt World pp 294 .V F lyoj S' 

, 8008 1 15 

Plato The Republic of Plato Edited by J 

AdsiD 2 *ol Cbeibn'Iae, 1901 8* 

8006 h 1 

BoTP (W ) latTxjoctioo to (be Repoblie of 
PIsto pp 196 Lend 1904 8* 

8160 ccc 25 

Caiipmll(L) Plato's Republic pp 184 
■ 99> 81* Murray’s Uoue sad School hbran 
12201 d 36 $ 

AswroTLE Anciotle’s Polities. Tramlatod by 
6 JoweU pp 955 Ot/ord, 1905 8' 

8005 dr 52 

CaBlTl* (B W ) and (A J ; A History of 
Medi««al Political Thcor} ID the West vol I 
tdtnb 1901 6* 8003 k 

FnAZKn (J G ) l.ccluriB uo the early hiitury uf 
the HiD^Abip pp 309 ijond i ^05 3* 

8i)ii8 k 2ri 

AaifSTito^a (R ) L' Ideale poliliro di Dante 
pp 79 (900 8 * Passerihi lO I ) llib- 

iieteca delU Lettorstim Danlesca no II 

11422 dd 

Kelbkm (B ) Die btaatsli-lire dec Dante 
AliKhicri pp 152 i9->s 8' Mi,.aer stiaii 

«ui-«nacbaftUefae 'gtudu D UJ b Hft J 

"282 g 

Dter 1 L ) MacbiSTelli end the Mudern Slate 
ebapterc OB hli * I'ciuce" pji lL5 
1 Botton, 1904 i* WW)? 'If 12 

i ULN"«ia.^(\t \) Hixtory of Pulitical 1 henne* 

' frum Luther to Mooleintuieu |i(< 459 

.V Y 1914 rf XI1O6 h 5 

GuulliO; I \Ubiiiiuii uDil die 1- iitwiLkluii^ 

I dtr BBturrechtlicheo SlBatith* ori' Q |<p 36b 
I Breetac. 19-. 8 ii|07iih i II 

I Dlst (R a I SpiuuzHc Puliticat and Ktbical 
I Philosuphv pp 51*' Gtair-ie. 19.1 6* 

' ' »4b8 d I 17 


Fig. 14. — Subject index. British Museum. Printed matter, SJ by 4j’ inches. 


and in open access libraries, at any rate, the classified catalogue will 
become practically universal. A classified catalogue, with subject, 
title, and author indexes, printed or manuscript, is the only variety of 
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single list which can answer every question that can be put to it. 
A dictionary catalogue cannot be made to show class relationships 


Fi| 

matter. 


M 762 Book Collecting Historical Typography M 770 

Rees (J. R.) The Diversions of a book-wonji. 1886 N 
Slater (J. H.) How to colject books. 1905 tZI. C W 

M 764 BOOK SELECTION 

For guides to Fiction, see Nooo. 

Acland (Arth, H. D.) A Guide to the choice of books. 

1891 C Cr 

American Library Association. A.L.A. catalog: 8,000 

volumes for a popular library. 1904 ’ Cr 

Kroeger (Alice B.) Guide to the study and use of reference 
books, and ed. igo8 Cj 

and S. W. Cattell. Aids in book selection. Bost 
1908 c, 

Levpoldt (A. H.) and G. Iles. -List of books for girls and 
women and their clubs. Bost. 1895 Cr 

Library Association. Class list of best books. 1907-9 

CNr W 

Richardson (Chas. F.) The Choice of books. loos C N 
Book «it M954. 

Robertson (John M.) ed. Courses of study, end ed. 1908 

o . C N W 

Sarcant (E. B.) and B. Whishaw. A Guide book to books 

1891 Cr Wr 

SONNENSCHEIN (Wm. S.) The Best books : a reader’s guide 
to the choice of. .about 50,000. 2nd ed. 1901 Cr 

— A Reader’s guide [to contemporary literature]. 1901 Cr' 
Stewart (Jas. D.) How to use a library, jqoq C Cr N W 
Book at M950. 

— and O. E. Clarke. Book selection. 1909 C N W 

TV 1767 BOOK SELECTION. PRIVATE 
COLLECTORS 

Edwards (Edward) Lives of the founders of the British 
Museum .J 570- 1870. 1870 Cr 

Book at M905 V5. 

Elton (Chas, 1 . and M. A.) Great book-collectors. 1893 Cr 
Fletcher (Wm. Y.) English book collectors. 1902 ports. 

O Cr 

Savage (E. A.) The Story of libraries and book-collecting. 

•909 C Cr N W 

Book at U9o>. 

M 770-98 HISTORICAL TYPOGRAPHY 
INCUNABULA. NATIONAL PRINTING- 

Blades (Wm.) Pentateuch of printing. 1891 ill. Cr 

385 N 

;. 15. — Select oUssitieil catalogue. Islington Public Libranes. 
(i by 3- inches. 


Printed 


without great expense and waste of space, and in cases where it has 
been tried, ^ the result has not been altogether straightforward and 

' Brookli/n Lihriin/. Anuh/tical and classed catalogue . .iuthors, titles, sub- 
jects and classes. [By S. B. Noyes. [ Brooklyn, N.Y., ISSl, pp. 1110. .3. very com- 
plete and remarkable work. 
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successful. A classified catalogue may be defined as one which dis- 
plays the contents of a library according to the exact scheme of close 


Index 


Armour 

B935 

1 Australia, South 

P030 

Army, British 

B844 

1 — Western 

Poit; 

— Terntori^ 

B846 

1 Australian Commonwealth P020 

Art 

A601 

1 Austria 

S 301 

Art galleries 

A821 

1 Austria-Hungary 

S300 

Arthropoda 

F240 

i Autlienticity (Biblical) 

K274 

Artistic anatomy 

At>3i ! 

j Author catalogues 

P 4 

Artists (Biog.) 

X008 

, Authors iBiog ) 

Xon4 

Artists’ colours 

0047 

' — Collected works 

Aoo 3 

Arts and crafts 

A69O 1 

— pnreign 

p 31 

Arts and science 

A9O2 

1 Authorship 

\IlOI-2 

Arts. Domestic 

1 

Autobiography 

X 

— Fine 

A6OI 

, Autocars 

8370 

— Graphic and plastic 

A boo 1 

1 Autographs 

X215 

— Recreative 

Hooo ! 

! Aylesbury' 


— Usetul 

A003 

Avtahire 

V 345 -^> 

Arundel 

r:(,o 

Azores 

Rfjbo 

Ahbestos 




Asia 


Babylonia 

O037 

Asia Minor 

Qiii;4 

Bacon (Francis) 

J33i 

Asian language* 

Mi 50 

Bacteria 

E 3 IO -7 

Asparagus 

I- 3«.)0 

Bacteriology 

h 317 

Assa>iiig 

Dm 

Baden 

S900 i i 

Asse-^sments 

L 3^7 

Badges 

X004 

Assign 

Q8-S 

Bagpipes 

Cogi 

\,ss'OCiation football 

H779 

Bahr-el-Ghazal 

O48Q 

\S5\ ria 

Oo3i-b 

Baking 

ly30 b 

A»s>ro- Babylonian lang. 

. Mi32 

Baku 

S143 

Astrology 

C ODO 

Balearic Islands 

R7S1-4 

Astronomers 

Xoi4 

Balkan States 

Q4OO 

Astronomy 

CSoo 

Ballad operas 

CrS3 

— Nautical 

B693 

Ballads (Music) 

CtgO'b 

Astrophysics 

C840 

— (Poetry) 

Nil, 

Asylums 

H6to-4 

Ballets 

C78(.) 

Aihei?m 

J 4^7 

HalP.ons 

Dibt) 

Athenian I rupire 

QlOi-'l 

Balneology 

G524 

Athens 

Q3DJ 

Bamboos 

E 330 

Athletics 

H7OT 

Banffshire 

\ ibo 

Athletic ■'P'.-rts 

H^io 

Bangor 

r23L 

■MUntic (Jcean 

Dioi 

Banjo 

C638 

Atlases (General) 

O:>70 

Banking 

Lg^o-bi 

Atmosphere 

Dioi 

Ban lers 

XOQ- 

Molls 

Dooi 

Banstead 

U83O 

Atomic theory 

0700 

Bantu language 

Mio; 

Atoms 

B004 

Baptist Churches 

KSiu 

Atonement oi Christ 

K300 

Barbary Cc>rsairs 

O3-M 

Attica 

Q3t» 

— State's 

O3J0 1 

Augustus (Rome) 

Q 53 ' 

Barometers 

t )2 3(1 

Aurora Borealis 

C UjS 

Barons 

X I < >s 

Australasia 

Roio 1 

! Barotseland 

OL20 

Australasian literature 

M532 

Baseball 

H'^b 

Australia 

Poi q 

Basket-making 

I j-u 


794 


Fig. Iti. — Subject index to select classitied catalogue. Islington. Printed 
matter, 6 by 34 inches. 

classification which has been adopted, together with all necessary 
alphabetical indexes. Classes, divisions, subdivisions and the cate- 
gories of topics are all assembled in an orderly and scientific sequence, 
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instead of being scattered all over the catalogue as in the case of 
the dictionary form, which separates related topics because they 

J580 Occult Science Ghosts J591 

J580 OCCULT SCIENCE (General) 

Blavatsky (Helena P.) ami others. First steps in occultism. 

1895 N 

King (John H.) The Supernatural: its origin, nature and 
evolution. 1892 av. C 

SiNNETT (Alfred P.) The Occult world. 1901 N W 

Waite (Arthur E.) The Occult sciences. 1891 N 

J590 PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
Flam.marion (Camille) Mysterious psychic forces:., investi- 
gations in psychical research. [1907] C 

— The Unknown. (L’lnconnu) 1905 C 

Hudson (Thos. J.) The Law of psychic phenomena. 1905 

N W 

Hy.slop (Jas. H.) Borderland of psychical research. 1906 C 
— Enigmas of psychical research. 1906 N 

Lang (Andrew) Cock Lane and common sense. 1901 C N 
Lodge (Sir Oliver) The Survival of man. 1909 C W 

Lombroso (Cesare) After death — what? spiritistic 

phenomena. [1909] ill. ports, dia. C 

Maxwell (J.) Metapsychical phenomena. 1905 C 

Owen (Robt. D.) Footfalls on the boundary of another 
world. 1875 ill. C 

PODMORE (Frank) Apparitions and thought transference. 

1894 N 

.7 Periodicals. "Light C 

J591-93 GHOSTS (Apparitions) AND HAUNTED 
HOUSES 

[ExampU of expanded headtng which will form a feature of the 
manuscript subject catalogue.'] 

General 

a\MLKiCANA [Encyclop®dia]. Article Ghosts. [Aooo] Cr 
Baldwin (J, M.) ed. Dictionary of Psychology, v. 2. Article 
Phantasm. [J000.2] Cr 

Chambers's Encyclopaedia. Articles Apparitions, Haunted 
Houses. [Aooo] Cr Nr Wr 

ENCYCLOPa«DiA Britannica. Article Apparitions. [Aooo] Cr 
King {J. H.) The Supernatural : its origin, nature, and 
evolution, v. i chaps. 5 and 6. Articles The Origin of 
Ghosts; The Evolution of human ghosts. [JsSo] C 

Lang (Andrew) Cock Lane and common sense. [J590] C N 
— The Book of dreams and ghosts. [G724] C N W 

295 

Fig. 17. — Select classified catalogue, extended entry. Islington. Printed 
matter, 6 by 3^ inches. 

have different alphabetical initials, and then seeks to show their re- 
lationships by means of references. There are many kinds of 
classified catalogues, and their appearance and compilation depend 
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very largely upon the special scheme aclojjted. A recent classified 
catalogue is the Select catalogue and guide of the Islington Public 
Libraries, which gives numerous centralized page-headings and sub- 


C594 School Songs Songs C596 

Moffat (Alfred) ed. Classical songs for schools C 

— Old English country dances C 

Smith (Eleanor) ed. Songs for little children N 

University song book. [ 1901 J C N 

C595 SONGS: NURSERY 

Farmer (John) ed. Dulce Domum...2nd dd. 1898 N 

Hayes (M. X.) ed. Lillie’s song book . C N 

Moffat (Alfred) and F. Kidson, eds. Children’s songs of 
long ago N 

— Seventy-five British nursery rhymes C N W 

Reinecke (Karl) Fifty children’s songs N 

— Ten children’s songs C 


Simpson (Jas. F.) ed. Nursery rhymes and children’s songs 

C W 

Swepstone (Edith) R. L. Stevenson’s songs for children C 

C596 SONGS: INDIVIDUAL COMPOSERS 

[The fcllcwing is a list of the frincifal comfosers whose songs are 
represented in the Libraries tn collected form in bound volumes.'\ 


Abt (Franz, 1819-1885J C W 

Alph^:raky (A. N.) C 

Arne (Thomas A., 1710-1778) C N 

Beethoven (Ludwig van, 1770-1827) C N W 

Bende (Karel, 1838-1897) C 

Bennett (George }.) C 

Bennett (Sir Wm. S., 1816-1875) C N 

Berlioz (Hector, 1803-1869) 2v. C N 

Bishop (Sir Henry R., 1786-1855) C N 

Blow (John, 1648-1708) C 

Blumenthal (Jacques; C N 

Brahms (Johannes, 1833-1897) C N W 

Bruneau (Alfred) C 

Buck (Dudley) C 

Chaminade (C.) C W 

Cobb (Gerard F.) W 

Coleridge-Taylor (Sml.) C W 

Cornelius (Peter, 1824-1874) C N 

Cowen (Fred. H.) C N W 

Cui (Cdsar) C 

D ’Albert (Eugen) C 

Debussy (Claude) C 

Delibes (Ldo, 1836-1891) C 

126 


Fig. 18 . — Select classified catalogue, economical entry, songs. Islington. 
Printed matter. 6 by inches. 

headings in heavy type, and categorical divisions, also in heavy type, 
down the left-side margin (Fig. 15). For the catalogues of very large 
libraries this is an excellent arrangement, as it enables even sub- 
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divisional headings to be subdivided by nationalities, forms and other 
qualifying features. The subject index to this classified catalogue is 


N 020 Dumas Fiction Dunton N 020 


Dlm\s (AIcx., 1803-1870) \ e1oi5> Romances [continued) : — 


2. Chicot the jester. [1846] C N W 

3. Les Quarante-Cinq. [1848] [French text] C 

3. The Forty-five guardsmen C N W 

— D’Artagnan Romances: — 

1. Les Trois mousquetaires. { 1844] [French text] C N W 

1 The Three musketeers. [1844] C N W 

2. \’ingt ans apr^s. [1845] [French text] C N 

2. Twenty years after. [1845] C N W 

3. Le Vicomte de Bragelonne. (1868] [French text] C 

3. The Vicomte de Bragelonne. ill. C N W 


Note. — Editions of 3 vary, but should be read in the following 
order 

1 The Vicomte de Bragelonne. 

2 Louise de la ValUere 

3 The Man in the iron mask 
— French Revolution Romances: — 

I Memoirs d’un medecin : Joseph Balsamo. [French textj 


1. Memoirs of a physician. [1846] C N W 

2. Le Collier de la reine. [French text] C 

2. The Queen’s necklace. [1849] C N W 

3. Ange Pitou. [French text] C 

3. Taking the Bastile. Also called “ .Ange Pitou. ” 

4. The Countess de Charny. [1853] C N W 

5. Le Chevalier de Maison-Rouge. [French text] C N 

5, The Chevalier de Maison-Rouge C N W 

— The She-wolves of Machecoul, to which is added “The 

Corsican brothers ’’ C N W 

And others. 

Dumas (Alex., fils, 1824-1895) La Dame "aux camelias. 
[1848] [French text] C N 

— The Lady with the camelias. [1848] C N 

And others. 

Du Mauriek (Geo., ?S34-'l896) Trilby, ill. C N 

And others. 

Dun'Can (Norman) C N W 

Duncan (Sara ]., Mrs. Everard Cotes) An American girl 
in London C W 

— A Social departure C W 

And others. 


Dunton (Theodore Watts-). See Watts-Dunton. 

415 


F'i^^. r.l. — Select classiticd catalogue, economical entry, tictiou. Islington. 
Printed matter, 6 hy 34 inches. 

shown by the following facsimile, and it should be added that title 
and author indexes are, in the case of this catalogue, only supplied in 
manuscript sheaf catalogues (Fig. 16). Among the special features 
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of this catalogue are a series of “expanded headings,” designed to 
show the reading list scale upon which important subjects will be 
treated in the full manuscript catalogues now being compiled. The 


N 150 Harte Individual Poets Homer NI 50 


Harte (Bret, 183^1902) C N W 

See also his ‘^Select works” at A003 C 

Harte {Walter, 1709-74) 

See N102 V5 Park’s British poets, v. 63 Cr 

Havelock the Dane. See Anonyma 

Havergal (Frances R., 1836-1879) N 

Hawker (Robt. S., 1803-1875) C N 

Hay (John, 1838-1905) C N W 

Hebbel (Friedrich, 1813-1863). German text C N 

Heber (Reginald, 1783-1826) C N W 

Heine. (Heinrich, 1799-1856). German text C N Eng. traos 

C N W 

also his “ Works *’ at A003 N 

Hemans (Mrs. Felicia D. , 1793-1835) C W 

Henley (VVm. E., 1849-1903) C 

Henry the Minstrel (fl. 1470-92) Blind Harry C 

Henryson (Robt., c. 1430-1506) C 

Herbert (Geo., 1593-1633) C N W 

Herder (Johann G., 1744-1803). German text N 

Herodas (3rd cent. b.c.). Eng. trans. N 

Herrick (Robt., 1591-1674) C N W 

Hesiodus (Hesiod) (c. 8th cent. B.c.). Greek text C Eng. 

trans. Cr N W 

Hill (Aaron, 1685-1750) 

See Kto2 V5 Park’s British poets, v. 61 Cr 

Hogg (Jas., 1770-1835) C N 

Holderlin (J. C. F., c. 1770-1843). German aext C N 
Holmes (Oliver W. , 1809-1894) C N W 

Homerus (Homer) 850-800 b.c. 


NI 50 Texts 

Carmina. Ed. Augustus Nauck, Berlin 1877 3V. m 1 C 
Hymm, accentibus epigrammatis et batrachomyomachia. 

Ed. Augustus Baumcister. Leipzig 1906 C 

Odyssea; Batrachomyomachia; Hymni ; Fragmeiita. 
Oxford 1827 2v. N 

N 102 Q 3 Selections from texts 
Wright (Sir R. S.) Golden treasury of ancient Greek 
poetry C 

Selections from texts of Iliad and Odyssey. 


N150 Translations 

Iliao. Trans, by George Chapman. 1886 N W 

— ,, Earl of Derby C 


480 

big. 20.- Select classitied catalogue, economical entry, poets. Islington. 
Printed matter, 0 by 8^ inches. 


special subjects selected for extended treatment are, ‘ ‘ Ghosts and 
Haunted Houses,” “Utopias,” “Edinburgh,” and “Homerus,” the 
Greek poet. The facsimile of part of the entry under “ Utopias ” 
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will give some idea of the extent of the heading (Fig. 17). Other 
special features are the economical entries under headings like 0569 


Cyprian Individual Biography ‘ Dante 

Cyprian (Saint [Thascius C. Cyprianus], c 200 A.D.-258 a.d.) 
Native oj Africa. 

Benson. 1S97 N 

Poole, n.d. W 

Lives of Monarchs, Presidents, and other Ruleis are entered 
under the History of their countries. S££ Index. 

Dalc (Robt. \V. , 1829-1895) English minister and author. 

Life; by his son. 1S9S N 

Dalton (John, 1766-1844) English chemist. 

Roscoe. 1895 N 

Dalziel (Geo. and Edward, 1817-1905) English engravers. 

The Brothers Dalziel. 1901 ill. port. Cr 

Damien de \’euster (Jos., 1840-1889) Father Damien, 
French missionary to the lepers. 

Clifford. 1S89 W 

Tau\el. 1900 [French text] W 

Dampier (W’m., 1652-1715) English e.xplorer. 

Russell. 1889 N 

Dante (Alighieri, 1265-1321) Italian poet. 

Letters. Trans, by Latham. 1891 N 

\'ita Nuova. Trans, by Martin. 1871 N 

Baynes. 1S91 port. N 

Browning. 1891 ill. N 

Butler. 1S95 N 

Cossio. 1909 port. C 

Federn. 1902 W 

(jardiner. [1900] front. C W 

Hogan. 1899 

Moore. 1896-1903 j series Q 

Oliphant. 1S77 C N W 

Plumptre. 1900 N 

Ragg. 1907 ill. C 

Rossetti. 1894 W 

Toynbee. 1902 N 

— 3rd ed. 1904 ill. ports, bib. C W 

Wicksteed. 1879 C W 

Scartazzini. A Companion to Dante. 1S93 C N 

Snell. Handbook to [his] works, 1909 C N 

Symonds. Introduction to the study of Dante. 1890 N 


Toynbee. [Dante] Dictionary. 1899 ill. dia. gen. Cr 
722 

Fig. 21. — Select classitied catalogue, economical entry, biography. Islington. 
Printed matter, tl by '6'i inches. 

Songs (Fig. 18), N020 Fiction (Fig. 19), N150 Individual Poets 
(Fig. 20), and X Individual Biography (Fig. 21). It is so generally 
understood that collections of songs, poetry and single memoirs or 
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biographies are indicated that advantage was taken of this knowledge 
to cut out titles in places where they added little or nothing to the 


COLLECTED BIOGRAPHY 


COOKE, Frances E 

Guiding lights, Ines of the great and good {1878} 920 C77 

Contents Mtchae! An^lo Buonarroti — Madame Guyon — Martin 
Luther — Fredcnch Perthes 

CORNELL, William Mason 

Recollections of “ye olden time," with biographical fetches 

1878 , 920 C82 

Reminiscences of life in New England and Philadelphia chiefly from 
tiias to i8so 

CURWEN, Henry 

History of booksellers the old and the new 1873 O-o 4 C93 

Conien’s The booksellers of olden cimes — The Longman family — Con 
stable, Cadcll and Black — John Mur»a> —William Blackwood — 

Chambers. Knight and CasscM — Henry Co.ourn — The Riimgtons, the 
Parkers and James Sisbet -BuUctworth and Churchill —Edward 
Moron — Kelly and Virtue —Thomas Tegg —Thomas N'elsnn -Simp 
kin Marshall and co — Char.aa Edward Mudie — W H Smith and 
son — Proytncial buokselleis 
DRAKE, Samuel Adams, ed. 

Our great benefactors, short biographies of the men and 

women eminent in literature, science, etc 1884 D780 

DUYCKINCK, Evert Augustus 

Portrait gallery of eminent men and women of Europe and 

America 2v 1872-73 qrpao D96 

EDGAR, John George 

Boyhood of great men, intended as an example to youth J920 Ea8 
Contents D’Alembert — Dr .Arnold — .Audubon —Sir Joseph Banks — 

Bonaparte —Sir T F Duxt n — Cannmg — Canoa —Cavendish — Dr 
Chalmers — Sir Asiley Cooper— Sir Humphry Davy — Lord Eldon — 

Ferguson — Frankho — Galileo — Gassendi — Gibbon — Handel -John 
Hunter —Lord Jeffrey— Dr Johnson —Sir William Jones — Bishop 
Ken — Stf T Lawrence — Sir James Maclar.tosb — Lord Mansfield — 

Duke of Marlborough — Moaart — Kelson —Sir Isaac Newton — Dr 
Parr — Pascal —Pope —Lord St Vincent — Sir Walter Scott.— Tbor- 
waidsen —Webster — Wilbcrforce — Sir David Wilkie 

Footprint? of famous men (187- i . j920 EaSf 

Contenis .Mm or action Washington —Burke —Necker —Pitt.— Er»- 
lane — Colhngwood — Teignmoucb —Min or LrrrEBS Milner —Hume 
—Southey — Moore — .Aatisrs Reynolds — Cbantrey —Wren — .Mas 
or sciENCt Hunter — Black —Brindley —Watt — Smith 

ELLET Mrs Elizabeth Fries iLummis) 

Court circles of the Republic, or, The beauties and celebri- 
ties of the nation (i869‘'’) ti)20 Esi 

ELLIOT. Mrs Frances (Dickinson) Minto 

Roman gossip 1896 ^20 E52 

Contents Pio Nooo — Leo XJlI — Carduial Antonelh — II re gatao 
tuomo, Victor Emmanuel II —Garibaldi — About tbe Romaii Buona- 
partes — Queen Horteose —The princess Pauline Bu.rnaparte — Ganova 
— A tragic poet [AlfieriJ — RossfiU. — Roman houses — Two Roman 
princes (Alessantlro Torlonia and Marc Antonio Borgfaese] — Pnncess 
Gwendoline Borgbese —Two tragedians (Adelaide Riston and Salvtni] 

—A statesman — A prophet (David Lazzaretti). 

EMERSON, Ralph Waldo. 

Representative men 1894 920 E58 

Contents Goethe. — Montaigne — Napoleon. — Plato — Shakespeare. — 

Swedenborg.— Uses of great men. 

The samt 18^ ....... r920 E58 

The same, [and] Nature, Addresses and lectures zv m 1. 

1883 920 E.58a 

EMINENT persons, biographies reprinted from the Times 

V 1-6 1892-97 920 E588 

Fi”. 'J'J . — Classitiinl annotated. Fittsbui;.;. Printed matter, by 

4 inches. 

meaning of entries. A good example of a catalogue classified accord- 
ing to the Decimal scheme and protuselv annotated, is furnished by 
the Classifieil cafahciuc of the Carneijic Lihrayfi of Pittsburgh (Fig. 22). 
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The annotations in some cases are unnecessarily full, but apart from 
this the catalogue is a good example of bibliographical classified 


1630 AUTHOR INDEX 



Call number 

Vol Page 

Brown. D W. Factors of shorthand speed. . . 

..65303 B78.. 

. . 1 : 622 

Brown. E E. Making of our middle schools. . 

.379.7 B78.. 

..!■ 344 

Origin of American state universities 

.13787 B785.. 

..i: 338 

Brown, E F. House I live in 

. .j6i2 B78. . 

. .r: 522 

Brown, F C. Letters and lettering 

..744.2 B78. . 

..1. 753 

The same ... 

..i7442 B78.. 

..I. 753 

Brown. G. Paliorama 

. . 913.7 B78.. 

. .2* 1298 

Brown. G B Arts in early England 2v. . .. 

726 B78. . 

.1: 721 

Willivn Hogarth 

.759.2 H68b . 

.1. 768 

Brown, G. C 'Rolling sheet steel 

.621.761 B78. . 

..1: 572 

Brown, G E Finishing the negative 

. . 771.4 B78. . 

..I 784 

Brown, H Anti-masooick excitement m N. Y 

. r366.l B78.. 

..!• 315 

History of Illinois ..... 

. 19773 B78.. 

. 2- 1400 

Brown, H D Fiction, v.^ P 984 

Brown. H R F In and around Venice. 

914 53 B78i.. 

.2; 1243 

Venetian republic ... . . 

. 945 3 B;8v.. 

.2. 1242 

Venice 

.r945 3 B78. . 

.2; 1242 

Brown. J B Stoics and saints 

... 188 B78 . 

.1- 95 

Brown,) D Manual of library economy. 

.r020 2 B78.. 

.1 28 

Subject classification. .. 

.r025 4 B785. . 

■ I 31 

Brown, J J American angler’s guide 

1799 879.. 

.1 820 

Brown. J M “Prometheus unoound” of Shelley 

.822 S54zb. 

. X 890 

“Samson Agonistes" of Milton 

,822 M7iab. . 

.1. 889 

“Sartor resartuV’ of Carlyle 

.824 C2izb. . 

.1 904 

Brown. J T Df John Brown . 

92 B79i2b. 

.2' 1484 

Brown, J W Church of Santa Maria Novella 
at Florence 

qb726 B78 . 

.1. 721 

Brown, John. Parasitic wealth. . 

331 B79 .. 

.1 240 

Brown. John, >.} Bedford John Bunyan 2v. 

92 B885b. 

.2 14^ 

Brown. John, of Haddington Essay towards an 
explication of the shorter caiechlsrr* 

r238 B79. 

.1: 139 

Practical piety 

r248 B79 

.1 146 

Select remains. 

. .r240 B79. . 

1 142 

Brown, K. H See Fiction, v a, p98« 

Brown, K. L Sm Fiction, vi. ppSa. 
Brown.^arshall Wit and humor 

.r8i7 B79W. 

..l: 861 

Wit and humor of bench and bar 

r8i7 D79W1. 

. I- 861 

Brown, Matthew. Sermon on death of Rev 

J H Kcnne<ty 

r92 K*842b. . 

. 2. 1525 

Brown, R History of accounting 

qr6S7 B79 

I £34 

Brown, T Taxiderimst’s manual 

•r5r9 4 B79 . 

..l: 487 

Brown, T A History of the Amefican stage. 

1792 B79 . 

. . I Sc*,- 

History of the N Y. stage 3v. 

.91792 B79 . 

1 : 807 

Brown, W A. Essence of Christianity. 

. .230 B79. . 

. I • 130 

Brown, W. B Gospel of the kingdom 

.204 B79 

. I : 104 

Brown, W G Foe of compromise 

814 B.**^. 

.1 852 

Life of Oliver Ellsworth 

.92 E5382b . 

•2- 1503 

The lower South m American history. . . 

— 975 B79 . 

. 2- 1385 

See also Fiction, > 2. P982. 

Brown, W M bp The church for Americans. . 

. 283 B73 . 

. .1. 170 

pij,. 2:3. — Classitied catalogue, author index. 

Pittsbui'K 

. Printed matter, 7 J 


by 4 inches. 

cataloguing. The author index to this catalogue is shown in the 
above facsimile fFig. 23L Another classified catalogue in Decimal 
order, showing the notation of both the Decimal and Expansive 
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schemes in the alphabetical half is to be found in the A.L.A. Catalog, 
8000 volumes for a popular library, icith 7iotes . . . Wasliiiujton, 190^^. 


USEB’UL ARTS — Domestic economv 153 


4t45 Furniture 

French, I*. H Homes and their decoraUoD. 
1^)1 22cm I>t>dd |3 n 

Goes into freat dei^U in deeenptlona and sugsenoona. 
those concerning color being partlcularlj good Manj 
illastranons Piiwhorg 

■Wheeler, ,Vri Candace {Thnrber) PnDCiplea 
of home dei-oration 1903 224cm 

Doubteday $I 60 q 
D eals with theory and specific applicatlona. art being 
understood t<» imply both sppropnaieoeas and beauty 
Color, fitness, kitchen, bedrooms walU. floota, draperies, 
furniture among subjects discussed N Y 

646 Ciottalnir 

Brovghton, J/ri J Practical dreesmaking 1902. 

Macmillan 75c 
Besides giving general dliecttona for cutDng and fit- 
ting, U.li how to patch and do ;^la seieing OJeou 

James, T. M. I^jogmans' complete couree of 
needlework, knitUog and cutdog-oot. 1901. 
19cm Longmane $2 

647 Servanifi: tralnlac, daClea, wa(e« 

Salmon. L M Domesuc eamca, 2d ed witii 
an additiofwl chapter on domertic service in 
Europe. 1901 224<.m Macmillan $2 

fi Bibliography, p $17-2: 

From economu standpoint, based on statlsacs gatb- 
ered iioia emptojers, enployeee and census returaa 
tiketebea history and suggests p o adble remedies H Y 

Sprmg«keed, A. F. . The expert waitrese 1903 
17}cm Haiper |l 

P sunly wrictea dlrecQoaa conceniing all phases of the 
work Instructiona for carving, serrlng. care of rooms, 
dbhes and lamp^lrnic and traveling Inncbee, InvaUd's 
room, etc and chapters on trathfuIoMs, ad^tahUityaod 
a servant's contract. Buffalo 

648 LuundfT 

Balderston, L. B. . & Inmenck, X. C. Laun- 
dry manual 1900 19Jtin AtiI 5Qc 

649 IVuraery. Children. Sickroom 

Griffith, J- P C. Care of the baby 3d ed 

1903 21cm Saunders $1 50 n 

Manual for mothen and nurses, containing pracUcal 
directions for the management of infancy and childhood 
IQ health and in disease Title. 

Hamson, Eveleen. Home uuraing 1^00. 
Iflcm Macmillan $1 

Slmpl»<t rales and remedies to be osed In care of sick, 
some genera! directions regarding nOdf t a htne nt, and 
eunple recipes for invalid cooking. Pref 


Opponkeim, Natlmn Care of the child lu 
health. 1900 I8icm Macmillan |1 ■2S 

A physiian's practical counstN to parents Beginning 
with preparations for child ^ adieni, duMSusses feeding, 
bathing sfetp habit- ediitaiion. defective children, 

common diseases, relations «if parents to L tiUdren M Y. 

Uffelmaim, J. A. Manual of the domestic hy- 
giene of the child, tr by H R Milinowaki, ed 
By M P Jacobi. 1891 23icm Putnam $1 7& 
Scientific and comprebensive For trained readers. 

L. I 

Wlieeler, Xariaxma. The baby, bis care ami 
training 1901 ITJcm Harper |1 n 

Plain and eensibleln the last degree y<Aifk,H 289(Bt 

650 CommDiiicattoB. Com* 
mer«e 

659 Wrttinc 

Jackaon, John. Theory and practice of band- 
wriUng Rev ed 1894 21cio Hanson $l 
Claims of venicaJ wnting. forms of letter* and direr 
dons for teaching Brief history of former use of upright 
hasdwTttiog. its decay ahd rtTival L & 1 

653 Abbrevlutlom. ShortbuBd 

Xunball, l>UTasi. Business sborthand, present- 
ing a method of swift wTiting for the use of 
amaouensea and reporters in accordance with 
the principles of Lindsley’s takigrafy- 3d ed 
1962. 20cm Kimhall »1 

Xitt, C. W. Shorthand dictionary, contaming 
characters written in accordance with leestma in 
Pitman phonogritpby 1901 15J x TJem 

Hr Powers $l 

Xusaon, J E. Art of phonography Rev e<i 
1898 19Jcm Putnam |2 

Pitman, iSir Isaac. Isaac Pitman's complete 
pboDc^^phic instructor Rev ed 1900 
16K*(n Pitman $1 .'0 

Shorthand dictionary, prepared by P B S 

Peters 1901 15 x 8cm Powers $1 

2oae, B- F. Stenographers' aid, shorthand il- 
lustrations by J L. Kapus. 1900 20cm 

Aulhoi* Chicago 81 

Torrey, Bates. Inatniction in practical short- 
hand, a simple and prc^reeeive arrangement of 
the essentials of Graham phonography 1902 
20cm Heath $1 >? n. 

654 Telegrrmpbi. Cables. Slgnala 

Bright, Charles. Story of the Atlantic cable 
1903 19icm Appleton $1 u 


641 

Fig. -34.— Classified catalogue, A.L..A. Catalog. Printed matter. 8 by -54 inches, 


This was issued under the auspices of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and was'published by the .\merican Government Printing Office. 
The main features of this list, which is a select “best books cata- 
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logue, are the annotations and the publishers’ names and book prices. 
It is, otherwise, not very valuable as a specimen ot cataloguing 
(Fig. 24, 2Ia). 

DUTCH— ECONOMIC 133 


hvsT Indies— C ontinued. 

Knox, T \V Bov travellers ID the Far East, 
part 8«*oond, Siam and Java. 1S81 

1G6S >'916.9 

Knox, T \V Bov trav ellere m the Far Last; 
part third, Ceylon and India 1902 

jGt>9 y915.4 

Edstem Alpe Baedeker, Rarl, pub 

Gd56 914 36 

Kvstern caracH Su Greek cbureh. 

R.13TKRN uuBrriON. Kirkpatnck, F A ,rd Lec- 
tures on the history of the luneteenlh ten- 
tury lyOJ Fb 909 

Krausse. \ S Russia in Asia. 1899 

P54 947 

Nornuii Henrv All the Rusias 1902 

C54 914.7 

Hanibaud. X Expansionof Russia 1904 
F54 947 

Ev!?rERji- vtrEsnos (Buliran) Curtis, 'V E. Tlfe 
Turk and his lost provioces 1903 

914 96 

EAFr8c.N atesTio.N (For East) Bevendge, .\ J 
Russian advance 1903 G>4 914 7 

Colquhoon. A R. Mastery ol the Pai ific. 

1902 ’ G16 919 

(’urzoD, G X Curzou, Id baron Probletos 
of ibe Far East 1996 066 91.M 

Dibsy, Arthur Sew Far East 1900 

067 915 2 

Foster, J W .American tliplotnacy m the 
Orient 190.1 Jz 327 

Krausse, A. S Far East. 1900 F66 951 

Mahan, A T Problem of Asia. 1900. 

.1 950 

Sorman. Henry Peoples and politic? of the 

Far East 1900. GOO 915 

Reinsch. P ^ World politic? as influenced 
by the oriental situation. 1900 

Jr 327 

Vladimir, psrud Russia on the Phcibc, and 
the Siberian railway iS99 F&5 9.57 

Enstman, Charles Alexander. Indian boy- 

hood 1902 21Jcai McClure ^1 U) n 
1720,3 jFpMOI yUTOZ 

Eastman. Charles Kochester, fd d ir Zittel, 
K A . nttfr con Text-book of palaeontol- 
ogv 1900-02 Mu .560 

Eastman, Samuel Cofihn, ir Bramfee, G M C 
Impivwions of Russia. 1889 G54 914 7 

Eaton, Willi cm, 1704-1811 Sparks, Jaml. rd 
Am. man burgraphv 1902 F>3 920 

I lien Holden Bachcller, I A Y> 813 


Ehers, Georg Hontz Cleopatra, a romaiue. 
tr. by M J bafford 1894. 2 v 17Uiu 

Appleton $1 50 1721;4 Yr 

An Elevpiian princess, tr by Eleanor GnJte 
1901 2v I6|cm .Appleton $150 
1722;4 Yf 81.’- 

Homusuui, tr by Clara Bell. 1900 . Ibitin 
Appleton 75 cts 1723/3 Yf 83.1 

Uarda, a romance of anaent Egypt, tr by 
Clara Bell 1901. 2 v 16ic°t Appleton 
$1 50 1724^4 Yf 833 

Ecce Homo. Seeley, Sr J R. Cqq 232 

Eccusio^icvo ASTiQuiTiss. Stg Chtistian an- 
liquiues. 

EccLBsiAsncAL ABT. Set Cbnstian art and sym- 
holnm 

EccLS^iAsnCAL FASTS AND.FEAaia. ike Easts and 
feasts 

EccLKBiAsncvL BJSToBv .Se« ChuTch bistorv 
Ec^LEM.AsriCAL potm . ■'iee Church polity 
Eckermaim, Johaxoi Peter. Conversations of 
Goethe with Eckermann and Soret, tr by 
John Oxenford. Rev ed. 1892. 19cm 
(Bobn’satand hb ) Bell (Macmillan) $1 
1725 4 E 928 

Eckatorm. JfrsFaaiuo (Hardy) The bird book 
1901 19cin Heath 60 cts 1726/2 

Pb 598 

Eclectic educational senes. 

Andieae, L W Manual of the Constitation 
of the TTnited Sutee. 

Eclectic school readings. 

Baida in, James Conquest of the old North- 
west and Its settlement by Amencans 
Baldwin, James Discovery of the old Xorth- 
aest and its settlement by the French 
Baldwin. Jamee Fairy stones and fables. 
Baldwin, James Fifty famous stones retold 
Eggleston. Edward Stonee of great Amen- 
cans 

Guerher, H A. Story of the Chosen people. 
Guerber. H .A Story of the English 
Guerljer, H .A Story of the thirteen colonies 
Krout, M H Two girls in China. 

Shaw. K R Big people and little people of 
other lands 

EcuF 812 > T.Mid, Afrs M 1. Total eclipses of the 
sun 1900 Lv 523 

Her nl*// A'-tronony'’, Moon, Son. 

Economic disposal of towns’ refuse Goodnch, 
W F 8 k 628 

Ecunoniic entcmiologv for the farmer and fruit 
gn.wer biiiitb, J B Or W2 

Econovih utoLOGv Are Geology 


DUT 


FIl’. -4a. — Dictionary catalogue, A. L..\. Catalog. Printed matter, 8 by ■'5J inches. 

There are many other varieties of classified catalogues, including 
those which are simply broad main divisions in alphabetical order 
of authors’ names, but these need not be considered now. There 
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are all sorts of typographical arrangemeuts and possibilities in con- 
nexion with the display and setting out of classified catalogues, and 
these are best seen in actual specimens of printed catalogues. It is 
certainly a gain in clearness to use heavier type for subject or other 
main headings, and this is made manifest in some of the specimen 
pages already given. 


CLASS LISTS 


Class Lists are a compromise between complete printed catalogues 
in classified order and alphabetical dictionary catalogues in complete 
or sectional form. The usual plan in issuing class lists is to break 
up the main classification into convenient related groups and print 
them in separate volumes, in numbers restricted to their anticipated 
sales. Thus, the Subject classification might be distributed in 
volumes as follows : — 


1 Classes A-D 


II 

3 „ J-L 

4 „ M-N 

5 „ 0-X 


General and Physical Science (including Fine 
Arts and Music). 

Biological Science and Economic Biology. 
Philosophical and Social Science. 

Language, Literature and Literary Forms 
(Fiction, Poetry, etc.). 

History, Geography, Biography. 


With this arrangement a larger edition would be printed of 
number 4 than of any of the other divisions because the probability 
is that more would be required. It is argued in favour of separate 
class lists that they are less costly to produce than complete cata- 
logues in any form ; that wmrk can be concentrated upon related 
classes so as to produce better results ; that the labour and cost of 
compilation and production are spread over a longer period ; and 
that readers need only buy the sections in which they are interested. 
There is a great deal of force in all those arguments, and in cases 
where it is necessary to print a complete catalogue, the sectional 
form certainly appears to offer most advantages, not only on the 
points enumerated above, but also as regards opportunities for fre- 
quent revision. With a select catalogue the sectional form would 
not be so advantageous. One of the first English sectional catalogues 
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or class lists was the Class-Guide to the Historical, Geograjjhical, 
and Biographical literature in the lending department. Clerhenwell 


EUROPE— S9- 

'V'i’iLLiAifs(ilichael) Some liOndoQ theatres , . . 1883. [202] 5203 

Old Sadler’s Wells, Highbury 3arn,.C»ty of London Theatre, 
Maryiebone Theatre, Lyceum 

V.’iLLiv.MS (Montagu) Rowid liondoii, down East and up 

West. 1893 [202] . . 10930 

Police court sketches social stateof the poor, etc 

WoNDEKFUL London, its lights and shadows. 1878. -rll. 

[200] 7471 


INDEX TO BOOKS ON LONDON. 


Bartholomew Fair — Morley 
Bridge — Thomson 
British Museum — Cowtan 
Celebrities — Harrison, HurtCn. 

Thotabury. Wheatley 
Charterhouse — 68 Schools 
CheKca — L’Estrange. Martih 
Churches — Darnell 
Clerkenwell— Ashton (Fleet), Dawson 
(J ) and (W ). Hare. Pinks, 
bmitb (2). Williams 
Clubs — Timbs 

County Council — Cnpps Goipme 
Drury Lane — Stirling 
Fleet Rirer, etc —Ashton 
Fle« Street— .Archer. McCarthy 
General— Besant. Dickens. Gonzales, 
Hare. Harvey Hunt. Loftie, 
Loyett. Meteyard Miller. Schle- 
Singer, Smith. Stow. Tbornbuty . 
Timbs, ViUars. Walford.Wheat- 
ley 

Government— Cnpps.Firlh.Gomme. 
Gordon. Hollingsbead, Whale. 
Williams 

Grav 's Inn— Loftie 
Green yyich — LTEstrange 
Guides — Baedeker. Dickens, Hare, 
Hunt, Lcrftte. Lovett. Murray, 
Routledge, Smart, Villars 
Harr pstead — Lobley 
Highgate— Prekett 
Histones — Desaot, Doran, Loftie, 
Stovr, T-tomson. Thornbury 


Hyde Park — Sadler 
Inner Temple — Loftie 
Inns of Court— Loftie 
Kensington — Brown 
Labour- Booth. May hew 
Lambeth Palace — Browne 
Lincoln's Inn — Loftie, Spilsbury 
Middle Temple — Loftie. Inns 
Pall Mall-Wbeatlay 
Parks — Sadler 
Piccadilly — Wheatley 
Plague— Defoe 

Poor— Beames, Booth, Greenwood, 
Hill, Jones. Mayhew. Sims. 
Williams 

Sadlers Wells Theatre — Williams 
St Paul's Cath»*dral — King, Long- 
man. Simpsem. 68 Vam Rensse- 
laer 

Signs— Norman 

Society— Escott. Fall, Gonzales, 
Greenwood, Mayhew, Nadal, 
Sala, Schlesiager. Vasili. 57 
Davis Malabari, Tame. White, 
58 Wider 
Strand — McCarthy 
Theatres— -Ordisb, Stirling, Williams 

Tower— Dixon 
Water— Cnpps 

Westminster— LoQie Stanley, 58 
Farrar, Hughes, Schools 


Middlesex. 

Folly (H. J ) Our lanes and meadowpatbs , , . rural Middle- 
sex N D. ill. map. [191] . ... .. ... 7814 

Thor.n’ton (Percy M.) Harrow School and its s’ rroundings 

1885 at 2314 

Ya'ughan (H. S.) ^Vay about Middlesex. 1894. \ll. map. 

[192] 1671 

Set also 56 Rimmer. Walford, 59 London (Bvans). 

Norfolk. 

Jones (Mrs. H.) Sandnugham . . . with some hi8t<;ync 

memorials of the Norfolk coast. 1883. ill. ... ... 8794 

Rye (Walter) History of Norfolk. 1885. .. ... 437 

See also 58 Bertyn. Davies. Defoe, Hissey, Sufflmg, White 
Norwich see 54 Doran. 58 King. 


132' 


Fig. 2o. — Class guide, showing index at end of subject. Finsbury. Printed 
matter, by 4 inches. 


[now Fmsburg] Public Library. London, 1896. It was annotated 
on a medium plan and contained a number of features which have 
since been extensively introduced into modern cataloguing practice. 
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One was the indexing of topics occun'ing in large headings arrangecl 
in author-alphabetical order, and another was the economical con- 


FINSBURV PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

1795. Goethe. Wilhelm Meister. German 
aclveiitaics ll is mHuenced itroii^ly b\ Ihe 
rc\olt from t-lJS'icibin, whuh bciian .it lUal time 
U) ail anj Iduialurc inoic iniimateK, and 

hii,ill\ reiiilti-d in tlie so-called romantic move- 
ment Tlic episode ol Mij;non ulnch has 
■^LLit Used I'" iipei.iliL piiiposci by Ainbroise 
Thomas, IS a i^ood c'campje of the dreamy 
mvbiiLism peivadlnt* tlie novel This novel attd 
Its coiitinuatinn, and the "Soiiowsol Wei'ther ‘ 
be Goethe, bail imi<.h influence on the lone and 
inspiiatfon oi immcchateK succeeding literary 
ettortb ui Gcnn.inx 

1795 Richter. Flower, fruit aud tboro 
pieces. German 

Anotticr example "t (ierm.yj rn>slici*ni .tod 
philosophical retlectioii The hte oi a poet and 
dreamer \xh'.> makes an unfortunate m.nriage and 
becomes Ji'illasiorted tttercb> Less coherent 
than ‘M’llhtlm Mcisier tn form, and full of 
odi'lv humorous fancies 

1800 Edgeworth Castle Rackreat English. 

TIk story ot a reckless and improvident Irish 
familv giving a true ptciuie of lush life at the 
end of the i^th century The piotolype of the 
long senes ot Irish tales by Carleton, Bainm, 
Lever and Lover 

1801 Chateaubriand. Atala French 
An idealized picture of Indi.m life in the depths 
ot ihe great .American f"rests, showing the 
inilucnte of the Komaii Catlmhc iehgie>n on a 
wild and savage nature The first romance to 
deal with the North Amenc.an Indian as a noble 
and superior savage, a conception of redskin 
character not very greatly corrected or modified 
by the|i.tles of Fenimore Cooper The des- 
criptions o/ scenery are very fine 

.1807 Meeker (Stael-Holstein) Cortone. 

French 

An enthusiashc appreciation of Ihe art and life of 
Italy, in the form of a love story of considerable 
passion An early example of the travel-noeel, 
m which the action is associated with visits to 
places, and descriptions of the local life and 
monuments 

1818. Austen, Pride and Prejudice. Englislk 

A tale of English family life in Hertfordshire and 
Sussex, at the end of the iMh century Remark- 
able for its Sight, satirical style and its w’onderful 
gallery of characters, who are deftly made to 
sketch themselves without the aid of lengthv 
descriptions One oi the great English classics 
m the style oi Miss Burney, and notable’for its 
influence on succeeding novelists 

1814. Scott. Waveriey. EngHsh. 

The art of fiction has now reached a stage from 
which it takes a new departure and attains an 


FINSBURY PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

1814. Scott, Waveriey English 

altogether higher plane The romantic ahd 
natiiialistic lustoric.il novels of Sir Walter Scott, 
beginning With “ Waverkv.’ had an mutant and 
widespiead influence n •'haping the style, 
manner and matier of all "UCLceding fiction 
There is '•catefely a lainous nDveli-^t, fioiii Cooper, 
B.ilrac and Dumas, down to Steven^Dn and 
Weyiniti, vvho fi.is nut been influenced tn Scott, 
and hi> example and melh(X^^ wcie widely 
lolluwtd by hundreds ot wiiteis <)[ less note 
The large humanity, humnui, svmp.Uny with 
nature, and poweriul aution ot tin. Waveriey 
novels were in marked contrast with everything 
which had gone hetore, and this union of 
qualities, coupled vvith the tact that they began to 
appear at the critical point o) the romantic 
movement in art and literature, gave tiiem a 
position and influence which tliey have ever 
Since held '‘Wavtiley” was commenced m 
ifioj. hut not completed till lsi 4 It relates the 
adventures ot a young Eriglisfi soldier in the 
Highlands of Scotl.ind, in Edinburgh, and in 
England, during tiic using of the S oung Pre- 
tender in >745, .iiKl 1' the piototvpe ol every 
Jacobite roiii.ince w hich has since appeared Tlie 
student <>t Scott and of ticTional iiteiatmc is 
advised not to ludge his novels by certain modi rn 
criticisms, hut tn estimate lliem 'aitct companion 
with (he novels which appealed irfurr the advent 
of " Waveriey ’ 

Other Famous Novels by Scott. 

1815 Guy Manaenng 

A tale Ol Dumtuesshire, the HiTdeis and 
Edinburgh in i 75 k-i 7 bo, intioducmg an .ibducted 
heir, < 5 mugglers. gipsies, and the legal ihe of 
Edinburgh Tins n<'\el is the oiigmal nt ino«t 
of the many tales which have since appeared, 
dealing with unscrupulous liwyeis, stolen heirs, 
and the manners of the gipsiev An opera by 
Bishop has been founded on this novel 

1816 The Antiquary 

Atioiher hwt heir tale, with inudeni^, bumoious 
and tragic, drawn iroin ti’c c’-untiv liie ot the 
ea-<t coast ol Scotland, in Foi tarslm c I he pciiud 
cit the story is the last decade oi the iSih ceiiturv, 
but a prominent uieidenl introduced i' ti'e nuuter 
of the volunteers m i'*'05, on a lake ,il inn of 
N.ipoleon s invasion ot Koghiud Heic we have 
an early example of the tua-un. hndiKg cheat, in 
the person of Dou'teiswivci, a cliaiavtcr said to 
be studied troin Kaspe, the .luthur ot “Baron 
Munchausen '' 

1819 The Bride of Lammermoor 

The principal es^ay by Scott m the realm of 
tragic hction A poweriul and -.oint i l romance 
of Scotland at the end ot the irtli lcui.u y,(uriiing 


Fig. 26. — Fiction uatslogue. chronological series. Finsburv. rrinteil matter, 
64 by 2j inches, each page. 


deusation of the entries under individual biography. The specimen 
page will give some idea of the plan of inde.xing a large topic at the 
end of the heading (Fig. 25 ). Another innovation in class-list 
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cataloguing occurred in 1903 when the Finsbury Class-Guide to 
Fiction was issued. It contained a fully annotated chionologioal 
list of the great representative novels in the library, arranged to show 

FINSBURY PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


CRAIGIE (Mrs.) John Oltier Sohbes. 

I School lor 5 .aints . . 11451 

2. Robert Orange, being a contu»oation <A 

the history of Robert Orange, M;P — i399o 

Seqttel to above 

The Serious wooing .. 14709 

Tales 826 


Confams Some emotions and a moral , 

Sinner’* comedy , Study in tempta- 
tions , Bundle of life 

CRAIK (IVlrs George L-) See Mulock 
(D inah M ) 

CRAIK (Geofglaoa M , 183*—) Rjiferston P45$ 

CRAKE (A D ) The Heir of Treherne .. Pi20? 

CRANE (Stephen) Active service I33i9 

Last words (Tales, etc.) I5400 

The Little regiment and other episodes of 

the American civil war ... P882 

Maggie, a child of the streets . . 6201 

The Monster and other stones, til. ... 14449 

The Red badge of courage . • 5827. ^297 

The Third Violet • .’ 11664 

Whilomville stones til P433 

Wounds in the ram. A collection of stones 
relating to the Spanish^Amencan war of 
r8o8 ... P1085 

CRAWFORD (F. Manon-ltaly. 1854-) 

Adam Johnstone 3 son.> 5860 

Casa Braccio [1895] 7467 

Cecilia ... . 15532 

The Children of the King, a tale of Southern 
Italy . . . . ... P434 

A Cigarette-maker’s romance (1890] 9351,^77 

Corleone See Saracinesca 
Doctor Claudius. [1883] •• •• 3140, P160 

Don Orsino See Saracinesca 

Grcifenstem [1889] 9042 

In the palace of the king. 4 love story of 
Old Madrid [1900] .. 24l7St P4t8 

t Katherme Lauderdale (1894I . ... P835 

2 The Ralstons [1894] Seqtul to aboie 4671 

Khaled A tale of Arabia . ■■ 6t99 

Love m idleness, a Bar Harbour tale ... 855 

Marietta A Maid of Venice [ 1901 \ 14847 

Marion Darche . . . 4623 

Mai no’s crucifix [1887] ... 3153, Pir8i 

.Mr Isaacs (18H2J .... 3139 

Paul PatoH [1887] 3154. P1066 

The Ralstons See Kathenne Lauderdale 
Roman singer ... . 3142 

A Rose of yesterday ... 11136 

( Saracinesca [Read tn numbered order 

'i887j ^ . 112b, Pro48 

2 Sant’ llano -• 9063 

3 Don Orsino [1892] 8301 

4 Corleone. a Sicilian story ^1898] . . 12231 

A Tale ot a lonely parish H808 

Taqu'sjra . IIIQO 

The Three fates ... .. ... 10342 

63 

Fio. 'll. Fiction nat.-iloLMie, author senes. Finsbury. Printed matter, by 

inchc". 

the histoi-ical development of the novel, and the entries on pp. 20-21 
will give a good idea of the appearance of this list (Fig. 26). In the 
class-guide, dates of original publication and the order of 
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sequels are also set out, as may be observed in the specimen entries 
from pp. 72-73 (Fig. 271. A form of class list, less scientific than 

74 


FUEL, AaMioIAJ. CKey, p. 292], 

IfiOS, I’laUt Sir 3. ... Fire of oolo-balls. Wherein sea- 
cole is by the mixture of other combustible 
aubstaucas both swoQtened and multiplied. 
London. 4®. (387) 

I8S8. cure., J. F. Easai pratique sur Tart du briquetier au 
charbon de terra. J^ris. 8°. (780) 

1862. Wangenheim, E. Die Pabrikation der kunstlieben 
und grefortnten Brennmateriahen. Weimar. 1^. 
(6,799) 

1867. Fuc' • ^ ^ ' - * p -IS Universal 

’ • iternationaL 


1880. Berg, F, Methode zur Briquettirung der west- 

fallschen Feinkohle. [Eeprint.] Berlin. 4® and 
fol. atlas. (23,949) 

— • Gurlt, A. DieBereitunff dor Steinkohlen-B-iquettes. 

Mit Rucksichtanf die Verhaltnis^e in Rheinland 
und Westfalen. Braunschweig. 8°. (22,937) 

1881. Jiinemann, F. Die B^uette- Industrie und die- 

BrennmateriabeD. wien. sm. 8°. (19,495) 

1887. PreUsin, E. Die Presskohlen- Industrie ; mit einem 
Anhanee uber die sonstigen BrennstoSe in 
kunstlich vecand^ter Form. Freiberg. 8®. 
(21.711) 

/889. Preparation et agglomeration dos charbons. Jhnr 
U/HV. ExhtbHiof*,l98&. Raoports du Jury. Olasae 
48. Sect. hi. 1891. (26.693) 

iJSSl.] Brom^ld,J.C. Smokeless fuel. [Kepriot.] London. 
C1891.] 8°. (25326) 

1861. Williams, C. P. The manufacture of conglomerate 
fuel in France. CExoerpt,] [Washington.] 8^, 
(26.883) 

1900, Graffigny, 3. de. Lea agglomer^s. Paris, am. 8°, 
(27355) 

1903. Bjarling, P. B. Briquettes and patent fuel London. 
8®. (28350) 


Fued combustion. See FumaceB. etc. 

Fuel, Gaseous. See Gas furnaoee and Gsb producers. 

Fuel, Liquid. See Fumaoes, Liquid Funk 

Fig. 28. — Alphabetical subject list. Pcitent OtUce, Loudon. Printed matter, 
•5 by 2| inches. Pages 74 and 75. 

some, but possessing one or two practical advantages, is employed 
by the British Patent Office. This takes a main class in technology 
and proceeds to arrange its subjects in alphaljetical order through- 
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out the list, aud furnishes also a key to the classification at the end. 
The specimen page (Fig. 28) shows better than lines of description, 


75 


FVRSACS Gas analysis [Key, p, 2921. 

JBufisen, H. und Playfair, L. Report ... on the 
gases evolved from iron furnaces, with reference 
to the theory of the smelting of iron. London 
reprinted, 1903. 8®. f29,B61) 

288S. Fischer, F, Taschenbuch fur Fenerungs-Techniker.. 
Stuttgart. 18®. (20,553) 

2S88. Jupfn/*r von Jonsforjf, H. vo7i, nnd Toldt. F. Chemisch- 
calonsche Studien Uber Qeneratoren und Mar- 
^ tinOfen. Leipzig. 4®. (24,239> 

Schild, H. Tabellen xu RauchgasanalyBen. Berlin^ 

fim.8®. <21.886) 

J8$l. Juptner von Jonst^rff. It. von. Die Untersuohung von 
Fenerungs^Anlaeen. Eine Anleitung zur Anstel- 
long von Heizversuchen. Wien. sm. 8®. (23.1^) 

7898. Sey.^ ‘ K " ' "alkofen- Kontrole.- 

• • der Hempel’schen 

. ... . der JElauchgase und 

uer naiKoieugase.eic. Magdeburg. 8®. (25.687) 


FcnNACK Gas Engines [Key, p. 3981. 

1897. Subert, S. De rutilisa**''” r*'*’ *''"**'f 
fouroeanx pour la 
CHepriot.J Bruseli ‘ 

[1599.] Ih^nng, A. vcm. Die Verwendung der Kok'^ofengase 
zum motorischen Betriebe. Stnhl iind Eisen.. 
1 Sept., 1899, pp. 818-822. G 80 : 882 

1900, Demerge, B. SurTutiUsationde^gaz de haut-fourneau 
dans les machines. Soc. Induct, do VEst. Bulletin.- 
Fasc. unique. 1899-190(‘. B 77 Es : 

2902, DeschampSyJ. Les grands znoteurs a gaz et Tutalisa- 
tion des gaz de haut fourneau. Paris, foL 
(27,891) 


Fdrnace Gases and fumes. Treating [Key, p. 2921, 

1882. Kosmann, — , Das AhrOsten der Zinkblende und die 
Neutralisierung der Rostga^ mittels Scbwefel- 
calciunUauge. Vereni zur Befordemmj des Gcicer&- 
neisaes. Verhandlungen. Jahrg. 61. B67P: 

18S8. Freudenherg, BT. Die auf der BlelhUtte bei Ems znr 
Gewinnnng dea Flugstaubs getroffenen Einricht- 
ungen. Ems. 8®. (11,729> 

Fig. 28 . — Continued. 


exactly what the form is like. This is taken from the Subject List of 
works on the mineral industries and allied sciences in the Library of 
the Patent Otfee, 1903. Under each heading the entries are arranged 
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in chronological order, which affords some advantage to the seeker 
after early or recent information. 

Of special catalogues or class lists not confined to related subjects 


FICTIONAL AUTHOR LIST a 

'Darlington (H. A.) Alice s toys and treasures 17930 

The Immortal crown • Sunday stories 17931 

Dasent (Sir George W.). See French (Allen) 

Dauglish (Edith M ). Soldier and servant and other 

stones 198 

DavidsOli (Mrs ). The Garden of Time 3426 

Fairy tales Jarrold & Sons, 23. 

Davies (G Christopher). Peter Penniless gamekeeper 

and gentleman ..... 9979 

Descnbes the life of an educated youth, who senes a> a game- 
keeper on an estate on East Coast of England, nineteenth 
century Fredenck Wame A Co , 38 6d. 

Davis (Rebecca H., 1831-) Kent Hampden 562 

Davis (Richard Harding. 1864-). Stories for boys 426 

Amtncan life. Ga\ & Bird. .Bs 6d 

Day (Thomas, 1748-1789) The History of Sandford and 
Merton, . 3030 

English country life Boutledge A Sons. 3s 6d Ward. Lock 
A Co., Is. 

Debenhani (Mary H.) St Helen’s Well 6333 

British histoncal tale of the reign of George II 17271760 
Events following the Jacobite rising, 1745 National Society's 
Depository. 2s 

The Waterloo lass i/f 5173 

A storj of life ill the district of TeesdaU* North of England, 
about 90 vears ago National Society's I>eposilory. 6d 

Defoe (Daniel, 1661-1731) The Ailventures of Rcbioson 


Crusoe. iU .. . . . I6i2. 2012 

Afote -The hupposed original of Defoe's Robiusor. Craoe ' was 
Alexander Selkirk j 1676-172^. » Scottish sailor engaged in 
bucaneering exploits m the ^utb Seas, and in 1703 v-as a 
sailing-master of a “Cinque Ports” gaffe) In 1704 be was, 
at, his own request, put ashore on the island of Juan 
Fernandez, and remained there alone for four years (1704- 
1.70d), and was then rescued and brought to England 
A. A C Black. Os. Griffith, Farran, Browne A Co , 5s 
Nisbet A Co.. ‘2s 6d. Partridge A Co., is Roufcledge A 
Sons, 5s Ward, Lock A Co , Ss Wame A Go , 5s. 

Robinson Crusoe : told to the children bv John Lang. 

col.m . .. 8402 

A condensed version of Defoe’s work for young children. 

T C. A E C. Jack, is 6d. 

De la Fontaine (J.). See La Fontaine (J. de). 

^Deland (Margaret, bom Wade, 1857). Story of a child 10382 

Fig. 211. — Children’s catitlogue, annotated. Fin-^bury. Printed matter, by 
4 inches. 

the most interesting are those devoted to children s books, of which 
large numbers exist, both in Britain and America. It will be 
enough to show facsimiles of two, one English and the other 
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American, as examples of the best work of this kind which has been 
produced. The English example is the Finsbury Descriptive Jiand- 

CHILDREN'S BOOKS— AUTHOR LIST 203 


Tbanlcsgivmg day — Two notable Thanksgivings —Ballad of the Thanksgiving pilgrim — 

Jericho Bob — The pumpkin — Ann Mary — The Thanksgiving guest —Indian summer — 

Granny's story — In honor of Thanksgiving 

Schmidt, Ferdinand J398 S35 

Gudrun, tr from the German by G P Upton 1906 McClurg, $60 
(Life stones for young people) 

■ Retold from an old German romance of the capture and rescue of the noble maiden 
Gudrun, probably written in the 13th century 

Schrader, Ferdinand jga F895S 

Frederick the Great and the Seven years’ war. tr from the German 
by G P Upton 1905 McClurg, $60 (Life stones for young people ) 

’Deals only with seven years in the life of Frederick the Great, but they were 
seven of the most memorable years in the history of Austria and Prussia — the period of 
the Seven Years' War, which confirmed to Frederick the possession of Silesia, and 
elevated Prussia to the first rank among European states” Preface 

Schultz, Jeanne, {pseud Philippe Saint-Hilaire) 183875 

Story of Colette Appleton, $i 50 

Romance of a young girl shut up ui an old French chateau 

Schwartz, Juha Augusta jgio S39 

Five little strangers and how they came to live in America 1904- 
Amer Book Co, $4.0 

Contents The littte red child. — The little white child— The little Uack child — The 
little yellow child — The little brown child 

Schwatka, Frederick j 9 i 9>8 S41 

trhildren of the cold 1899 Educational Pub Co , $i 25 

Life of the Eskimo boys and girls Here one may learn how their houses are built, 
what are their games and playthings, how they make their sleds and all about.their seal 
hunting and fishing The author, Lieut Schwatka, was a famous Arctic explorer and 
an authority on the subject 

Schwatka, Frederick j 9 i 7-3 S41 

In the land of cave and cliff dwellers 1899 Educational Pub Co, 

$i 25 

\ccount of the adventures and researches of two expeditions sent into nbrthern 
Mexico in 1889 and 1890, the patron of the first being the “America,” and of the other, 
the "Herald, ” both Chicago newspapers The story contains much information regarding 
the cave and cliff dwellers stil! to be found in Mexico 

Scollard, Clinton, ed j8ii.o8 842 

Ballads of American bravery, with notes. 1900 Silver, $ 50 

Poems commemorating valorous deed* and brave men in American history, such as 
The men of the Alamo — Kearny at Seven Pines — Keenan’s charge — John Burns of 
Gettysburg — Sheridan's ride — ballad of Manila bay — Down the Little B*g Horn 

Scott, Mrs Lucy Jameson 3915 842 

Twelve little pilgrims who stayed at home 1903 Revell, $i 00 

Story of a mission band and of their “rocking chair" trips to the "hermit nation," 

Japan. China and Indu. 

Scott, 5 ir Walter jS43ia 

•Abbot Luxembourg ed Crowell, $i 50 

Romance of the captivity of Mary, queen of Scots and her escape from Lochlcven 
castle Sequel to “The monastery " 

Scott, Str Walter jS43iann 

•Anne of Geierstein Dryburgh ed Black, 3s 6d. 

Adventures which befell an exiled Lancastrian and bis son on a secret mission to 
*Ittdteoies the best reading 

Fig. .SO. — Children’s catuloyue, annotated. Pittsburgh. Printed matter, 7 bv 
4 inches. 


hook to juvenile literature, 1906, which consists of a Fictional Author 
list and a Classified Subject list of fiction and non-fiction. Both lists 
are fully annotated, and the publishers’ names and prices are added 



PEIXTED BULLETINS 


(Fig. 29). The American example is taken from the Catalojue of 
books in the children s department of the Canici/ic Librari/ of Pitts- 
bunjh, 1909. The catalogue occupies 604 demy octavo pages, and 
catalogues 2500 books (Fig. 30). The arrangement is in three large 
main divisions, authors, subjects, and titles, and in the first, annota- 
tions are provided in a very profuse manner. Publishers’ names 
and prices are also added to the titles as in the Finsbury list (29). 
The Pittsburgh library authorities have also issued a catalogue of 
books for children, selected by school teachers and librarians, and 
graded according to the ages of children. This is a well-selected 
list, but the basis is distinctly feeble, age being aliout the worst 
standard to adopt for the classification of human intelligence. 

PEEIODICAL BULLETINS OE GUIDES 

In many libraries the plan has been adopted of publishing monthly, 
bi-monthly or quarterly lists of additions or supplementary catalogues, 
and these are compiled in a large variety of styles ; some being classi- 
fied, some alphabetical, and some grouped according to the numlier of 
branches included in the library system. In England the first of these 
guides was issued from Clerkenwell (Finsbury; in 1S94, and it ap- 
peared as a Quarterly Guide for Headers, comprising a classified and 
annotated list of new books, with occasional reading lists on special 
subjects, and news and information concerning the libraries. This was 
copied by a ntimiier of other libraries, and some of them added new 
features, such as items of local liistory, reviews of current books, etc. 
In some places occasional lists of additions to libraries, usuallv in 
author-alphabetical order, sometimes with annotations, are printed in 
the local newspapers, and this may he regarded as a comltined effort 
at securing publicity plus periodical cataloguing. A further develop- 
ment took place m 190, S, when the National Home-Eeading Union 
issued The Headers' Heriew, a mioithly i/iiide to books and readnuj. 
This is a literary miscellany, and copies are sold to public libraries 
into which are inset classified and other lists of recent additions, 
generally annotated, and so the Headers Heview becomes a general 
miscellany with a local application, just like the parish magazines 
issued in connexion with various churches. A number of libraries 
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have adopted this plan of adding their own lists of additions, etc., 
to a general miscellany, and in such eases the title shows the follow- 
ing additional words . . . Containing a hit of recent additions to the 

Quarterly Guide. 19 


Renton (William) Outlines of English literature. 1893 10970 
Russell (Percy) Author’s manual. . , - - 10592 

Hints on entering the journalistic and literary professions. 
Rutherford (VV. G.) First Creek grammar - - 10500 

Underwood (F. H.) Builders of American literature. 

[Vol. I, to 1826] - - - - . 1 1088 

Whitney (W. D.) German grammar. 1892 - - 10496 


Poetry and the Drama. 

[Sheives 364 to 379, afso 316.] 

Knight (Joseph) Theatrical notes. [Criticisms ]. 1893 10992 


Morris (Lewis) Epic of Hadea - - - 10511 

Omar Khayyam. Quatrains - - IH22 

Palgrave (F. T.) Treasury of sacred song ■ ■ 10529 

Rossetti (Christina) Goblin market. Illust. • - 398 

Scrymgeour (D.) Poetry of Britain. [Selections] • 10183 

Sladen (D. B. W.) Australian lyrics. 2 vols.- - 10590 

Century of .Australian song ■ - • 1058S 

Swinburne (A. C ) The sisters, a tragedy - 10234 

Tynan (Katherine) ti. Irish love-songs • 10699 


Prose Fiction. 

Shelves 51 to 86, 119 to 163, and 205 to 249.] 


(A to H) (H to P) (R to Z) 

Adams (Francis) The Melbournians - - - 364 

Australian hfe. 

Adams (Mrs. Leith) Louis Draycott - - - i68 

Garrison romance - . . . . ^55 

Adderley (James) Stephen Remarx - - - 502 

East end life in London. 

Allen (Grant) Scallywag .... jgi 
Arnold (Edwin L.) Constable of St. Nicholas- - 176 

Tale of the siege of Rhodes 

Banks (Mrs G. L.) Bond slaves - - - 11074 

Tale of Luddite nots. 

Bridge of Beauty. [Wales] - - - 11121 


Fig. 31. — Quarterly guide (or bulletin) classified. Finsbury. Printed mattei 
6 by 3f inches. 

Accrington Public Library. For purposes of illustration and com- 
parison it is only necessary to show a page of the Finsbury 
Quarterly Guide (Fig. 31) and the Croydon Readers’ Indc., the bi- 
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monthly nuujazine of the Croydon Public Libraries (Fig. 32). In the 
Croydon Index, many useful special reading lists are given, on topics 
of the day, and in every respect this is quite the best periodical bulletin 

THE HEADERS INDEX. 6 ; 


Yexley, Lional. The Innei Life of the Navy* the Inner 
Social Life Led by Our Naval Seamen : the Systems 
6f \'ictuallin^> and Lnifoim in the Latter Part of 
the Nineteenth and the Ofeninj» Years of the 
Twentieth Century II 1908. CT 359 

‘ A connected account of lower-deck lift from the pen of a 

na'.al seaman " It presents the darker and more diflicu'r 2>i<icb r>t the 
navi ^nd is. largeli nn account of the author s txp.:ricncc5. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Atkinson, G. F. First Studies in Plant Life Ed 
E M Wuod ; for use in English schools II 
1908 CST 581 

The author IS prof of bot.ini Cornell L niv U S 

An elementari textbook for upper fomis but suitable with 
direction from the teacher, for lower form* It teaches the rhss-crloHi 
life and death of plant* as part* of active pr<K«ss and with the minimum 
of technical terms Mas c on chemistry of plants and a d«t uled life 
history of a Scotch pme Well illustrated 

Grew, E, S. F^omance of Modei n Geology : cheMaUing 
of the Earth ; with Pi-ehistoric Animal Life 24 il. 

Mp. 1909. CST 550 

The autho’- i.s ed of the monthly periodisal Knowledge (CST' 

Begins w-ith a summary of existing knowledge, and then tells of 
the effects of weather on the earth’s history . the record* left by rivers 
and the sea. the causes of earthquakes the glacial period etc . to the 
coming of man 

Saleeby, C W. Parenthood and Race Culture ; an 

Outline of Eugenics 1909. CST 575 

'■ A first attempt to survey and dehoe the whole held of 
eugenics' (Prer I. pt I dealing with theory natural selestion growth 
.if individuality, heredity and race-culture, education suprt'mici of 
motherhood, etc . pt ’i with pr.ictice including racial poisons such as 
alcohol, lead and syphilis . race-culture and history , Mr Balfour on 
decadence Has an appendix on books to read with annotations 

Walker, Frederick. Practical Kites, and Aeroplanes: 

How to Make and Work Them. 80 pp II 
1909. . CST 533.6 

Object ‘ to place withm the scope of the amateur aeronaut the 
laws governing the construction and the efficient operations of the kite 
or captive aeroplane as a really practical machine Pre/ 

USEFUL ARTS. 

Fannuig, J. T. Practical Treatise on Hydraulic and 
Water Supply Engineering; relating to the 
Hydrology, Hydrodynamics, and Practical Con- 
struction of Water-Works in North America II 
Tab 1906. - C 628 

The aOthor is past pres of the Amer.can Waterworks 
Association — 

A pioneer treatise on American water-works designed to give a 
general review of the best water-works methods for w >tcr-com- 
missioners to present a condensed summary of elementary theoretical 
principles and the involved formulas adapted to modern pr.ictice for 
junior and 3*sistant hydraulic engineers and for more advanced . 
practitioners tables and statistics to facilitate calculations The 
present is the )6th ed with new tables and illustrations added to bring 
It up to date 
532 

Fig. 32. — P.eadei-?’ index (or bulletin), cla-isitied and annotated. Croydon. 
I’rinted m.itter, 6J by 3| inches. 

published in England. In all the large American libraries similar 
bulletins are issued, and it will be enough to show examples of the 
annotated Monthly Bulletin of the Carnejie Library of Pitt.iburqh (Fis: 
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38), and the plain entiy Montlilii Lists of Additions to the Circulation 
Department of the New York Public Library (Fig. 31). 


ADDITIONS— JULY 1910 351 

Wisconsin University — Unj-versity extension dr.ision 378.1 W81 

Bulletin, Oct i907~Feb 1910 1907-10 

Uni\ersit> extension diMSion includes the Department cf correspondence study, 
Dt’jTfnirni of insiructiun bj lectures, Dcf^artment of general information and welfare, 
ar._ Ikf artment of debating and public discussion 

Yetter, John Milton 379-748 Y25 

Educational system of PennsyUania 1009 Cochrane 


Folklore 

Jones, Charles Colcock 398 J39 

Ntjrro myths ot the Georgia coast, told m the vernacular 1888 
H'.ughton 

This 'ibime i' quiu in the Int of ' L’licle Remus' and will serte as a useful com* 
iknieM v- that The tjriatn.ns m dialect and nmners found in the upland and on the 
'ej c ast .in well rrarked m ihe twe collections Mr Jones’s stories are often the same 
Mr Ilur'iss but much 'horter and less elab'-ratc, illustrating, perhaps, the lower 
stage cf ctM'iiatioii at which the ci-asi iiegjocs stand Condensed from Dml, <SS 8 

Sommer, Heinnch Oskar, cd QrsgS S69 

The \ulgate version of the Arthurian romances, ed from manu- 
tcnpts m the British Museum v 1-2 1908-09 jCarnegie Institution 

't Wushuigton Publication no 74, \ 1-2) 

, I LeNtoire del Saint Graal 
• a Lisbire dt Merlin 

Mr 'dimmer m«rtK prints exact transcripts of the manuscripts without editing 
thttii lUa'i lines and ample side notes, however, make it easy to glance rapidly over 
the narra'i.i md a system of cross rtferences 10 previous editions of these roirapces 
reviUfv c-rpa’jvon easy 

Language 

Morgan, Morns Hicky 480.4 M89 

Addresses and essays 1910 Amcr Book Co 
Chieily on classical phi’ology 

Wallach, Mrs Isabel (Richman). 428 W17S 

Secoud book in English for foreigners 1910 Silver 


Science 

Aluminum Company of America. 546.66 A47 

Analysis of aluminum and its commercial alloys, comp by E. 

Plough 1910 Aluminum Co of Amer Pittsburgh 

7/k jume ' 1910 Aluminum Co of Amer Pittsburgh r546.66 A47 

Concise presentation of best stetliods. 

Arctowski, Henryk, and others. qr55i.46 A67 

Oceaiiugraphie 1901-08 (Rapports scientifiques publics sous la 
direction de la Commission de la “Belgica,” vs) 

C' nter^ts Rapport sur Ics density de I’eau de mer observecs a bord de la Belgica, 
f,.r Henr; k Arctowski et J Thoulet. — Les glaces. glace de mer ct banquises. par Hen- 
ryk \rcto..ski — Relations tbermiques, rapport sur les observations thermometriques 
-'s aux stations de sondages, par Henryk Arctowski et H R Mill 

vVi'h this IS bound "Meteorologie, rapport sur les observations metcorclogmucs 
h.ruirvv,’ ;.ar Henryk Arctowski 

Fiu. :>o. — Monthly bulletin, classitietl and annotated. Pittsburgh. Printed 
mutter, 7 bv 4 inelies. 

The forej^oin^ sets of examples practically exhaust the best 
modern forms of the printed catalogue, and they should serve the 
useful purpose of giving students an idea of both the style and 
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methods of comjhlation employed in cataloguing practice. With the 
codes of rules in Chapter YII., the examples in this chajrter, and the 


MONTHLY LIST OF ADDITIONS {Vol IX— No i 


Steinmet2 C f Gecetal lectures on 
ele^’-’.c.il ergmeering {cigoE} 

Taylor A D Stree’ trees, their care 

a'-J f.'-eier’.atiOT) p d. 

Thom. I, ^arles Jud ColliDS, F The 
e'rc-'i- ’c'cffjph 1908 
Turneaufe f £ Cyclopedia of civil 

e'-K're-'irig 1908 

Van Orsdale L F How to build up a 
til'.. Itving itrain a thorough and 
exli-i vti.c rreaii‘c cn egg production 
! lyoP I 

Williams L L and Rogers. F E Sup- 
[ 1( ,1 -larv exercises in bookkeeping 
; i\^iliiams & Rogers senes) 
Wright C D The apprenticeship sys 
irm in its relation to •ndustn'al educa 
tion 1908 


FINE ARTS 

INCLUDINO AMUSEMBNTe 


American nature senes see Holder. C F 

Boehm, Theobald 'The flute and flute- 
(tavirf >n acoustical technical and 
drti-iic aspects lctSK)8 } 

Bohn H G A guide to the krfbwledge 
<’ p"tter>. porcelain and other objects 
• ertu comprising an lUustraied cat- 
.Kgup oT the Bernal collection of 
rk« of art with an mirod esea> on 
I ’lerv and j'f''cel.nn md m rnprjved 
li't of mark' Tfid nil tn'gf.nns lyoi 

Bfiggs E F Anghr.g ..nij an in <•<■<, t 
1 ni) '< me fivbmg experiences related 
lid in.'slrated 1908 

Foster, R f- Chess a manual lor be 
pmn.rv (ciSg?) 

Cersienberg ■Mice A little world, a 
'ene' oT college plays for girls 
Icoo? 1 

Herkomer, Huter* von M v school and 
n V l^pel 1908 

Holder, C F una Jordan. D S Fish 
vic-ries alleged »nd experienced with 
. httii btstorv natural and unnatural 
.I'voo ( Amenctr nature senes) 


Jewett, b D Ir'ic-iTijitc aj- training a 
ipxi ;, r jve in lias* to awaken 

I i.pils the c-t of the l.-iening abil 
it\ lOOQ 

.Vr, »»c*llenf ttitle boon h««ee or. 'or 
reel peduicoeicai 'Jeas, »nd well {'lar.netl 
an i <.'lrn«.r' out 

Jordan D ^ 'innr outh> r, sr* Holder 

r b 


Le Blond T A b H W i Mrv Aubrey 
Le Blond 1 Nfountaineering 10 the land 
■ t the iTUdnight sun igo 8 
Manchester, A 1 . Musx educatson in 
the I.'niled States schools and depart 
rrm- I’l tnusic tQpS. 

Marquand. Arian Greek architecture 
100; 

Rjehter J F Lectures on the National 

glllrV 1895 

Shepard. F H A key 10 harmony sim 
plUcd and ^ classroom manual 1908 


Wallace. C W The children of the 
chapel at Blackfriars. 1597-1603, mtro- 
dactcry to the Chddren of the revels, 
their origin, course and influences 
1908 

Wnght. J M Boxing at a glance, with 
bird's eye view illustratiors 1909 

LITERATURE 

DRAMA 

Jones. H A Tht case of 'ebellious 
Susan, a cen-edy iii three acts 1901 
Massinger, t’hilip A new way to pay 
old debt' ed .with j preface, notes 
and glossary by George Stronach 
1904 

Pinero. A W Let^ an original drama, 
in tour acts and ar epilogue 1905 

The seconders Tanqueray, a play 

in four acts 1 cj 894 1 
Maetetimek. Maurice The blue bird, a 
fairy play in five ac's 1909 
Shakespeare. William The ^kakespeare 
Apocrypha being a collection 01 four 
letn pliy* which havv been a«cribcd to 
Sh.kespeare ed with inirod ni'tev 
and 1 il lu'gfapliy by C F Tucker 
Br.ioke 1908 

i.*oiu/,>o ArlT of FiiverAham — Lo'-rlne 
-Edwar.) lit -.Moc-do-us —lair J*Iin 0|.| 

. vsll.* -- lyii-ind' I cucl rr.ufiAeil - Tl,i- Lor,- 
,lvii proiliical -fiiv rurlljo — rn, Dirk 
-hirv irait'.lv — flu m. rry .l.vllui f.fjiivm 
.lull - Fair Em— 1 tit* two riotilt kiii“ii«i> 
T'lf tiirtb of Mtcllii— bir Tbonia* Mofr 

ESSAYS AND LECTURES 
Courthope. 'k J I ife in poetry — Law 
in t.i'i* 'a,* bcfie- of lectu-cs delw 

r-e'i 1*1 i 89 v-! 00 O 1901 

Macaulay, 'i B hjr>.p Margin J note' 
nv Lv>r<l MdvJu'tV jclectcd jt. 1 arr 
by ?ir Ge* r^r i.'ito TreveK lon? 
Overbdry. Mr Thf.ma< Misvcllanoous 
w. rk' in p- 'e v^d verse cd with 
ntUe' n<i 1 b.ograptiicai acc- unt nf 
•K ii.hor b, Ed-v-rd F Rmibauh 
•800 


C Irtro'l— I.'* ot Sir Tlcorua' 

v'tbucj — F"*ir vf t*ir •vift" — 1 raracterx 



Walpole ^ I r- C'vayv |i<.,liticjl 

iiid bi.'gs.'! hii. il 19C8 
Whitemg 'Kuliir.J 1 . ttle people tgog 


POETRY 

Benson. A C Peace and other poems 

rooc 

Campbell Wilfred Collected poems 
Ingcs I 

Carman. Eli^s afd Hevey, Richard 
Song.v from Vagabondia 1907 

More songs from, Vagab^-ndia 1908 

Du Bois. M R J cen.r Poems for 
travelers 1908 


Fig. 34. — Monthly h^t. New York Public Library. Printetl matter, sj by 4J 
inches. 


hints on compilation following, it should be quite possible for any 
one, with a little practice, to become a proficient cataloguer. 

Forms for printing specifications are given in Quinn's Manual of 
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Library Cataloguing, and Philip’s Production of the Printed catalogue, 
and can be referred to for ideas. A good way to obtain estimates 
for printing class lists or classified catalogues is to have specimen 
pages printed of the body of the catalogue and the index, exactly as 
they are required, and spaced out with the exact number of lines 
per page. If the manuscript copy is not read}', estimates can be 
obtained from the printers per page, according to the specimen pages, 
and this is a very fair way of tendering. If the copy is ready esti- 
mates could he obtained for the whole job, including covers, in the 
style of the specimen pages. A printer cannot readily tell how much 
print a manuscript will run to, owing to variations in the size of 
entries, even if the copy has been prepared in a uniform manner, with 
ten or twelve slips mounted on the folio. Information on the pre- 
paration of catalogue copy for the printer will be found in Quinn’s 
Manual and the Library World (vol. i., p. 61). It is usual to make 
a separate entry for each book on paper slips of a uniform size, say 
5 by 3 inches, or they can be narrow'er if thought necessary. On 
these the entries are made, according to the cataloguing rules in force, 
and each book is entered under its author, subject or subjects, title, 
form or other headings according to the kind of catalogue which has 
to be compiled. It is a most valuable aid to use a standard hand- 
writing, such as that shown at (p. 18o). An author entry should be 
made like this example . — 


UAXA (.Tohii Cotton) Xole- on liooklnndino for hbixries. 
Chicago. 1U0I3. tV. M ssu. 


A subject entry like this ; — 


BOUKlilXDIXG. Dana l-T. C ) Xote-. on bookbinding tor 
lilnaut-. I'.tOb. iH. il ,ssO. 


Or, in the case of a classified catalogue, like this ; — 


M 88o PRACTICAL BOOKBINDLNQ. 

DAXA |.i. C.) Xote- on liookbin Ung tor librnne-. I'.Mbi. 
ill. 
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Title entries are made in two chief forms, for dictionary cata- 
logues, and for the indexes to classified catalogues, as follow : — 



When the slips are all written it is only necessary to ar’range 
them in alphabetical or classified order to produce the necessary 
“ copy ” for the printer. In many eases it is advisable to mount the 
slips on suitable sheets of mounting paper, in columns of about 10 to 
20, in order to prevent the risk of loss, and to give the printer more 
convenient “ copy ” to work from. 

Co-operative and Centralized Cataloouino. Numerous pro- 
posals have been made for cataloguing by means of co-operation 
between librarians or other workei's ; by means of central bureaux : or 
by a form of co])yright registry, lint none of them save the last has 
been completely carried out. 

Co-operative woik has been confined chiefly to the efforts of 
single towns to obtain union-catalogues of works on special subjects 
— Bibliography, Architecture, Periodicals, etc. — ^contained in the 
public libraries of the district ; and this has been done at IMauchester, 
Chicago, Philadeljihia, etc. In Jahr and Strohm’s Pjiblinijrapliy of 
coupei atirc aatalvijuitui and the printiuii of catahxjne cardi, (lS.50- 
1902J. Wash., 190d, issued by the Library of Congress, there is a 
very tuil list of articles and material on the subject. 

Centralized cataloguing is carried on at the Institut International 
de Bibliographie, Brussels, for works published in Belgium : at 
Zurich by the Concilium Bibliographicum for biological literature : 
at Washington D.C., U.S.A,, for the United States copyright registry, 
coupled with a great system of catalogue card distribution ; and the 
International Cataloijiic ot Scicntipc Literature ispiublished annually 
under the control of the Eoyal Society in 17 volumes, in which are 
indexed all books and pieriodicals having scientific articles. The 
National Library of Wales at Aberystwyth also prints cards for its 
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annual list of Welsh books. Much of the field covered by these 
efforts belongs to the domain of bibliography, and the only activity 
requiring notice is the printed catalogue card section of the Library 
of Congress. In connexion with this there are a number of publi- 
cations of which the following are the principal : — 

Library of Conijress. Card Section. Bulletin. So. 1, July, 
1902. In jjroyreas : 

Library of Comjress. Card Section. Handbook of card distribution 
with references to Bulletins 1-20, 2nd. ed., 1907. 

Library of Conyress. L.C. Printed cards, how to ordei and use 
them, by Chas. H. Hastings. Wash., 1909, ill. 

From these publications a complete account will be obtained of 
the method of working, the system of distribution, and the cost of 
subscription. Briefly the method is like this — Subscribers pay a 
deposit when ordering cards, generally one dollar, and afterwards 
pay according to the number of cards supplied at so much per card, 
the average being a little over one cent. “ The average cost per book 
of the cards supplied to libraries for cataloging purposes is about 
four cents.” 

“ One form of card only is printed for a book, vie., the ‘ Main 
entry ’ card. Author’s real name is given in full, dates of birth and 
death lieing added when practicable. Title of book is usually given 
in full. The imprint is frequently shortened and simplified. Colla- 
tion is full enough to describe accurately the physical make-up of 
the book. Contents and notes are frequently added. Notes are 
descriptive ; evaluation is not attempted. The headings used at 
L.C. for secondary entries are indicated on most of the cards in 
stock for books which require secondary entries other than title 
entry. Subject entries are numbered in Arabic, added entries in 
Eoman figures. ‘ Card number ’ is given at the lower right margin 
of the card. Number preceding dash indicates year, number follow- 
ing dash indicates number of card in series for that year. L.C. 
class and book number is given near centre of lower margin. Cards 
are of the ‘ standard ’ size, 7A x 12A cm. (about 2x1 in.). Card 
stock is approximately l.'lOO inch (1/4 mm.) thick and is the best 
obtainable. ...” 

“The stock of cards now covers about 370,000 titles. It is very 
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complete in all classes for books which were copyrighted in U.S.A. 
For books not copyrighted in U.S.A. the stock is very complete in 
Bibliography and American history. In other classes, it is fairly 
complete for books in English, but it is quite incomplete for books 
in foreign languages. The percentage obtained from orders for 
cards for fiction in foreign languages is so small that cards should 
not be ordered for this class.” 

These extracts from L.C. Printed cards, how to order and use them 
will give a good idea of the extent and completeness of the arrange- 
ments made by the Library of Congress for card distribution. It 
only remains to add that the method of making one kind of card 
serve for every form of entry, emphasizes the contention already 
made that cataloguing is the art of ajrplying various necessary 
headings to one kind of descriptive entry of a book title. 

THE MANUSCEIPT CATALOGUE 

The manuscript catalogue has usually been regarded as more 
appropriate for private and reference libraries than for lending 
libraries, but within the past twenty years a considerable modifica- 
tion of this view has become general. It is being realized that the 
printed catalogue, with its cost and liability to go rapidly out of 
date, is more suitable for special collections, which are restricted in 
scope, than for libraries of a more general character which must, 
in the interests of progress and efficiency, be revised and weeded 
from time to time. The process of revision — discarding effete books 
and adding the most recent and authoritative — has the effect of 
rendering a printed catalogue imperfect and consequently untrust- 
worthy, therefore it is becoming recognized that a catalogue in 
manuscript form, with infinite powers of intercalation and with- 
drawal, is the only possible means of keeping the record of stock in 
a progressive working library thoroughly up-to-date. 

There are two chief kinds of manuscript catalogue, the card and 
the slip or sheaf, these being handy names to describe the material 
on which they are written, or the form in which they are kept. 
Other varieties are described in the next chapter on the Mechanical 
display of catalogues. In principle there is no difference between 
card and sheaf catalogues except as regards material, form and 
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method of handling. Their compilation is practically the same save 
that, as a rule, the card system only recognizes the practice ot one 
card one entry, while the sheaf system usually only limits the 
number of entiles on both sides of a slip according to its size. 

THE CAED CATALOGUE 

Cards or slips for catalogue entries, but more particularly for 
making the maintenance of alphabetical order easy, must have been 
used quite early, as it would become obvious to some thinker that 
the best way to preserve correct order would be to have movable 
entries in one sequence capable of being changed, intercalated or 
withdrawn. I have been unable to find many definite descriptions 
of the method of compilation employed by the early index or diction- 
ary makers, but it is almost certain that some of them must have 
used ready cut slips, instead of sheets which would afterwards 
require to be cut up and arranged. It is stated by Mr. W. E. B. 
Prideaux,' that Konrad Gesner used movable slips in loIS, which 
he obtained by cutting up single entries written on sheets of paper, 
which were afterwards arranged in alphabetical order and mounted 
loosely on sheets of paper under threads and paper flanges. By 
this means he secured adjustability. Boswell describes rather 
vaguely the method used by Johnson in 1747 when compiling his 
dictionary, from which it appears that his amanuenses wrote down 
the words “ with spaces left between them," and sheets of paper 
must have been used, since it cost Johnson .bflO to have part of the 
manuscript retranscribed on one side only which had been written 
on both sides by mistake. The first definite mention of the use of 
cards for indexing purposes and the preservation of strict alphabetical 
order occurs in 1775, when the Abbe Eozier published his Xuuvelle 
Table ties Articles contenu^ dans les volumes de I’ Acadt'mie liotjale ties 
Sciences de Paris, dcpiiis 1666 jusqn eii 1770, dans ceit.c tics Arts ct 
Metiers publu's par cette Acatlnnie et dans la Collection Acadnnitjue. 
Paris, 1775. In the preface to volume i,, Eozier suggests the use of 
playing cards for preparing the preliminary copy for indexes, and 
illustrates how his proposal would work in practice by giving a 

' *■ Library economy in the sixteenth eeatury," in Lthrary Association Itecoril, 
ItlOfl, p. 16'2. 
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specimen card partly filled up hy an entry ot which the following 
is a copy : — 


i Tumki'k a. D. S. 1771. 

i ab'i. ''UV 1'liiU‘HI y iuul I thjoi iJi'Ui- , 1 - i\v W’hljihnifl, -piU' 

M ...... p. -■)4l. H. {). 7>r». 


l 


Fi^l So. — Rozier's proposed card. 177-). 

Attention was iirst drawn to this propo'ial in 1892, by Mr. E. B. 
Prosser, who distributed a tour-page note on the subject at the 
Paris meeting of the Library Association, on which was also given a 
tacsimile of Eozier’s card. At the time of the suppression of the 
religious houses in France in 1790 it is stated that inventories of the 
books in the monastic libraries were made on cards or slips, and if 
this is so, it may have been Kozier’s proposal of fifteen years before, 
which led to the adoption oi the method. Cards or slips were used 
in other European libraries many years ago, and at Trinity College, 
Dublin, they were introduced early in the nineteenth century. At 
the Advocates’ Library. Edinburgh, and at many University and 
other liln aides, single slijis were written for new hooks and kept in 
author alphabetical order in bundles, which were stored in pigeon 
holes, or kept in cupboards. The idea of keeping the cards on their 
edges in trays with suitable projecting guides is not so old as the 
use of single slips or cards tor the cataloguing of individual books, 
and until various firms placed the manufacture of card cabinets and 
their appurtenances on a commercial basis, very little trace can be 
found of catalogue furniture. For commercial purposes the Bank of 
England introduced indexing cards in 1852, and since 1876 the 
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use of cards for indexing, cataloguing and other purposes has 
developed enormously, especially in libraries and business concerns. 
This brief historical resume disposes once and for all of the claim 
sometimes advanced on hehalf of the United States to the invention 
of the card system. As a matter of fact, cards and sheaves for 
cataloguing and indexing; the so-called “vertical" files: “loose- 
leaf ’’ ledgers ; revolving book-cases and other labour-saving devices, 
have nearly all been derived from the library practice of European 
countries. The business man of the present day is. therefore, under 
a heavy obligation to the librarian for the provision of so many 
labour and money saving appliances. 

So many of the problems connected with the application of 
cataloguing rules to manuscript card entries, are solved by means of 
the examples given in the code itself, that it is only necessary to add 
a few examples of the most common varieties of entries. As regards 
the actual cards themselves it is found by experience that the best 
results are secured by using the best linen quality about 5" x 3", 
which are also made in centimetre measurements. Larger cards for 
public library cataloguing are undesirable, owing to the space they 
occupy. These cards are supplied with various kinds of rulings, but 
personally I prefer them with faint “ quadrille " or “ squared ’’ rulings 
which enable margins to be kept uniform in any direction preferred. 

The following examples will show this, and also a clear method of 
writing various kinds of entries. In writing cards and slips it is 
advisable to adopt a standard handwriting,^ if typewriting is not 
contemplated, and the specimen given below will be found of service 
for the purpose : — 

^ .S't’r aha Dana’s Ijibrarij primer , I'.Ul, ami liodieiaii l^ibrarii Supplemejit to 
the StalJ-Kaleiiiliir, I'.lll, p. Ill and facsimilts. 
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ABCDEFGHI J 
K LMN0PQR5 
T U V W X Y Z 

abcdef^ h ij k Imn 

opcjrstuvwxyz 

I 234567890 

Fig. HI), — -Stanilard library handwriting. 

The plan ot keeping cards or slips on edge in boxes or drawers 
loosely, thereby giving unlimited means of expansion and intercala- 
tion, must have occurred to many minds as the best njeans of 
maintaining perpetual alphaltetical order. Single cards not at- 
tached in any wav, save temporarily, possess unlimited powers of 
movabilitv, anil can be arranged in any kind of order when 
assembled in numbers, because each card can be taken away oi 
moved about or fresh cards added at any point in a series, without 
upsetting any adjoining card, or interrupting alphabetical order. 

The cards, when arranged in alphabetical order, are sejiarated 
into small divisions by means of projecting guides, on which are 
printed subject or author oi other words or class numbers, which 
serve the same purpose as the running catch-words of a dictionary, 
only thev are much more effective, liecause more conspicuous. 
Thev are secured by means of a rod which passes through holes 
punched in the lower part of the cards, and the rod is either locked 
or screwed into the back or front ot the drawer. 
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CcaJ'uI lus ^C<A,ius Valerius , 5^ B.C.) 

TFie nc=C j now Pnr*sK complelely Eln^ ~ 

lished inf-Q 'verse ctnd prose, Ihe nnelriCoil 
pcirl by Sir Rich. F. Borhon... .And hhe prbse 
porhon, rnlrotdoch'on^ dindnoles ... by 

yar/Vys- 


LeoriiArci C^. SmilherS- 
ysor/. /eA-/-. 


NI5Q 


Fi”. :!7. — SL-npt author entry for an alphabetical catalogue. 


(jSir* Rich. f-r'dins . 

Iljs \^ler»it_JSj) 



Fig. .18. — Script reference entry tor an alphabetical catalogue. 
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Srnifh<ers (^Leoridir’d CZ.J) /ryr7S. S<£>s 
li_»s (Ci^ius VcAler*;LJSj) 


Fi”. Script referenco I'oi an alphabetical catalof-'ue. 


Nl50 

C«iVul los (^C<^n_is \/c*ierius , ZG- ' B.C.^ 

T"h<= Ceil rmiricA , now fir*al complei-eiy Cn^- 
lished inlo ver'Sfi dn d p'^ose , Vt^e melr'iCe^l 
pc^Lrh by Sii’ Rich - P. Bcjr’I’on ^nd hhe 
pr’cse por*h'on ^ inlr'od'-ich’on, ^nd norcs 
... by LeoTnoir*d Srnihher'S. p. 

ponh L’Ah'n J-exh. 


Fig, 40. — Script author entry in a clatsitied catalogue. 
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G03(b EUGENICS 

Scsi'te'Sby \A/. ^ RA'^enVhood c^nd 

r*<A.Ge c:u!^or»e : -An ouHtne oF eugenics. 
1309. 


Fig. 41. — Script subject entry in a classified catalogue. 


EUGCNIGS 

S<Aleeb>y (^C.vy.) RArenlhcDod cAnci mAce 
V Cfoll’t-jne : «An cxjHine oF euOenics. 

" 1309 ^ 

G 02 »(b 


S', 


Fig. 42.— Script subject entry in a dictionary catalogue. 
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Examples ot these guides are shown in the tollowing illustrations, 
as well as in the pictures of catalogue cabinets. 



The early guides for card catalogues were made out of stout 
white cardboard, with projections, usually at the left-hand side, 
affording sufficient space on which to write the catch-words. The 
provision of elaborate coloured and many-tabbed guides appears 
to have been first introduced for a card-charging system in the 
seventies of last century by George Parr of the London Institution, 
although as late as 1897, a guide-card with a series of tabs at 
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different points of the upper edge, was the subject of a patent. 
Parr’s system of guides is described in a paper read at Manchester 
in 1879, and published in the Transactions of the Library Associa- 
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tion for that year. Since then card catalogue guides have been 
introduced in immense variety-, and every maker has something of 
a special kind. In some cases the guides are cut out of whole card- 
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boards, with the projections formed along the top edge. In other 
kinds the projections are attached b\' means of eyelets and other 
mechanical means. Some of the projections are protected by 
xylonite against the risk of dirtying, and in other cases metal signals 
can be used to direct attention to particular subjects or subdivisions. 
The following illustrations show how the guides look in actual use, 
as worked in the Croydon Public Libraries, and they also give an 
idea of the appearance of a cabinet. Fig. 43 is an example of card- 
guiding by the Subject Classification. 



Flu. 4-1. — Clint cMtiilofine rabiuet. Croyilon I’ulilir Libiaiie-. 

The old plan of storing the cards consisted ot placing them in 
the drawers of a cabinet, and marking the contents of each drawer 
plainly on the outside. The illustration of a cabinet. Fig. 48. shows 
the usual guides and sliding runners which enable the tvhole extent 
of a drawer to lie pulled free of the cabinet for purposes of 
examination. 

Another form, Fig. 49, which is illustrated below has many im- 
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provements recently introduced. Among them may be mentioned an 
adjustable angle-block, for supporting the cards at a suitable angle 
for easy consultation : this can be screwed up tight at any point in a 
drawer, so as to retain a smaller or larger number of cards in place ; 
a special form of spring-rod on which the cards are strung or filed. 



It 

I 

i 

t 

I 

I 

Fig. 46. — Numerical class guides. Croydon Public Libraries. 

easily removable, but still capable of safeguarding the contents of a 
drawer against misuse by the public ; a special automatic catch at 
the front of the drawer to prevent it being pulled out accidentally, 
but which does not prevent any drawer from being taken away from 
the cabinet if required. Another important improvement introduced 
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in 1902 was the modification in the sides of trays, whereby the 
woodwork was cut down so as to lighten the tray and enaltle the 
cards to be handled from the sides as well as the top. This variety 
is known as the “ Sideless Tray ”, 

The card catalogue in cabinets of fixed drawers is not, in some 



Pig. 47. — Xumerieal class guide with subdivisions. Cro.vdon Public Libraries. 


ways, such an effective arrangement as detachable trays or drawers 
stored in a suitable rack or cabinet. The fixed-drawer plan has 
various disadvantages, chief among which is the serious one that a 
single person consulting a cabinet may monopolize from 6,000 to 
10,000 entries, according to the number of drawers forming a tier. 
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When there are four to six drawers in a tier it is impossible to ad- 
just them so that both tall and short persons will find them equally 
accessible. The short person cannot examine the upper drawers 
without standing on tiptoes or a stool, and the tall person must 



Fig. 48. — Card catalogue cabinet with sliding extension runners. 


either dislocate his spine, or sit down in order to use the lower 
drawers. Then, only a few persons can use the catalogue at one 
time, as two persons will practically cover up three tiers, thus in 
some cases cutting off from other users at least 20,000 or more 
entries. There is also the difficulty of filling up application forms 
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for books, as no proper writing surfaces are available. In addition 
there is also the difficulty of obtaining a good light on the lower 



Fig. 49. — Crtbinet of card trays. 

drawers, and the large amount of space occupied by a large cabinet. 



Fig. 50. — Sideless card catalogue tray. 

When printed entries are mounted on blank cards, it is advisable 
to “ guard” them, in order to balance the additional thickness of the 
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i\pper part, which causes bulging, by pricking the fronts of the cards, 
or embossing them Ity means of a blunt awl, thus : — 


Embossed 

Hole 

Embo^ssil 

dent 


dent 

• 

O 

• 


For commercial indexing purposes the card cabinet is a useful 
device, but tor public libraries, especially those which are greatly 
patronized and where a manuscript catalogue in card form has been 
substituted for a printed catalogue, a move tiexible and less rigid 
system is required. This will be found, so far as cards are con- 
cerned, in the various kinds of trays described and figured below. 
A good form, which is well safeguarded and not too heavy or 
clumsy, will be found in a tray which is provided with all necessary 
accessories in the form of locking-rod, guides, adjustable angle-block, 



I’lg 51. — Cards lor Bonnange eataloi.'ue trays. 

outside label-holder, and felt pads to jtrevent it from scratching table- 
tops or other furniture. This kind of tray can be kept in racks of a 
convenient size, and it possesses the advantage of being detachable 
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from the fitting, so that nseis can remove it to a table and not 
obstruct other seekers, or be obstructed in turn. (.Figs. 49, 50. 1 
A French form of card catalogue tray was invented by Ib Bon- 
nange,^ of Paris, in 1866 and improved in 1871. In this, the method 
of securing the cards differs from the rod threading through perfora- 
tions, as in English and American models. The cards are hinged, 
and have shoulders formed in the slightly thicker lower portion, as 




I'lg. ~>' 2 . — llDiinr.iUf cr.i-d (.e.ta lomic nays. 

shown in the illustration, which i-, also -slotted to clear the Fastening. 
The hinged cards shoulder into side grooves Formed in the wooden 
trays, and the slotted portion is placed astride a pouerful endless 
screw, which traverses the tray from end to end. and carries a suit- 
able block which acts as a travelling clamp. The screw is worked 
by means of a key, and when turned to the right the block travels 
forward along the screw till the cards are all firmly clamped between 

1 Bonmmge i F. ) Nouveau sy^teme ite c-aulo.gue :ui moyen de c;U'te-. Tans, isijlj. 
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it and the end of the tray when turned to the left the block travels 
back and so releases the cards to enable insertions to be made. T e 
upper portion of the cards being hinged and consequently free of e 
block, are not clamped, and can be turned over readily for purposes 



Fig. 53. — Stailerini card trays and hinged card. 

of consultation. Guides, alphabetical or numerical, may be inserted 
either above or at either side of the cards. Other forms of trays are 

also made by this firm. (Fig. 52.) 

An Italian card tray on a somewhat similar principle to this was 
invented by Mr. A. Staderini,^ of Rome, in 1890. It differs from the 

1 Staderini (Aristide), Brevi cenm sopra due sistemi di schedano per cataloghi. 
Boma. 1890. 
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Bonnange tray in having a sliding-block gearing with a ratchet which 
is fastened along the bottom and made to engage or disengage by 
means of a key. The cards are similar in principle to those of the 
Bonnange system, save that the lower hinged half is not slotted. 
The illustration will explain better than words the appearance and 
other accessories of this tray. iFig. 53.) 

Both the Bonnange and Staderini methods share in common an 
advantage of some importance, m., the clamped lower portion of the 
card forms a counterfoil to show what has been taken, should a card 
by accident or design be removed or torn off. The accession number 
or brief title of the book can be written on the clamped portion of 
the card, and so will safeguard against loss and imperfections. This 
is an advantage not possessed by any of the ordinary card methods, 
because when cards are torn from the rods they leave no trace, and 
become lost for ever, leaving it very problematical whether a cata- 
logue is perfect or not. 

A card catalogue on a somewhat similar principle to the French 




and Italian forms just described is known as the Duplex Card Cata- 
logue, and was invented in England to enable both sides of the 
cards to be used, thereby considerably enlarging the capacity of the 
catalogue, while materially reducing its liulk. It is fitted with falling 
ends which act as angle-blocks ; a travelling angle-block which can 
be adjusted and locked at any point ; a locking-rod for threading the 
cards upon in order to secure them ; and xylonite label-holders. The 
cards are larger than ordinary catalogue cards, and instead of being 
hinged are simply creased at a short distance above the rod holes. 
This gives a slight bulge and enables the cards to have the necessary 
play. The trays are held lengthways in a position parallel to the 
body, instead of at right angles as in the case of ordinary trays, and 
the cards or leaves are simply turned over like those of a book. It 
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is a wise thing for a student desiring to obtain a good idea of the 
various makes of card catalogue cabinets, trays and guides, to obtain 
the illustrated catalogues of the different manufacturers, which can 
generally be had on application. 

THE SHEAF CATALOGUE 

The sheaf catalogue ' is not so widely used as the card system in 
Britain, but it has exactly the same advantages as regards the power 
of expansion and intercalation. It aims at combining the advantages 
of both book and card catalogues, by dividing the catalogue into 
handy sections so that the maximum number of readers can consult 
it at one time ; providing means for continuous exjjansion in alpha- 
betical order ; safeguarding the contents of sections ; reducing the 
amount of storage space occupied ; and enabling users to handle and 
turn over the catalogue like the leaves of an ordinary book. The 
introduction of ordinary paper slips, which can be used in any type- 
writer, which can Ire easily stored in various forms of binders in book 
form, and which can be added to in manuscript without undoing the 



Fi". D j . — Leulen slij) holder. 

holder, is a real economy in library administration which has not 
received the attention it deserves. While 1000 entries in a card 
catalogue will occupy from 510 to 750 cubic inches of space, the 
sheaf-holders most in use will not take up more than 56 to 112 cubic 
inches of space for the same number of entries. The writing surface 
is also much larger, 1000 ordinary 5 x 3” cards giving 12,500 square 

' Stewart (-Jas. D.) The Sheaf catalogue, a practical handbook on the compila- 
tion of manuscript catalogues for public and private libraries. London. 1901). 
ill. This book contains everything necessary for the users of slip catalogues. 
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inches as against sheaves with writing surfaces ranging from 26,000 
to 36,000 square inches. 



Fig. 57 . — Strdeiini catalogue m the Victor Emmanuel Library. 

bundles of slips, notched as shown in the illustration, Fig. 55, and 
secured by means of cord or catgut. The outer boards are hinged, 
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and notched to correspond with the slips, and the cor'd is tied firmly 
round the volume and into the slots, so as to bind the whole. These 
Leiden holders are only adapted for private or staff use, and must be 
kept in very thin sections, as the volumes get more loose and in- 
secure the thicker they are made. As a means of holding any kind 
of temporary slip, this is. however, a useful device. The sheaves or 
“kapsels” devised in Germany by Lipman and Soenneckens are 
much more secure, as the slips are fastened in a metal back and are 
fixed in position by means of metal fittings which slip into the slots 
in the leaves. The illustrations below show the mechanism of one 
variety of this holder. 



Fig. -58. — Lipman sheaf in volume form. 



Fig. 59.— Lipman sheaf catalogue showing construction. 
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Another mechanical slip catalogue-holder is the screw-binder 
invented by A. Staderini. of Eome. It comprises a fixed back and 
boards, to which two iron screw-bolts are attached. On these the 
slips, which are perforated to correspond with the bolts, are 



Fig. rtO. — Lipman sheaf catalofiue slips 

threaded, and the books are secured by means ot brass screw-caps 
which fasten the boards to the bolts, and so make the volume rigid 
and the slips secure. These volumes are numbered and kept in 



Fig. I'll. — Sacconi sheaf catalogue. 

pigeon-holes, which bear the volume numbers and letters denoting 
the section of the alphabet contained in each sheaf. (Figs. 56, 57.) 

A “ sheaf ’’-holder on exactly the same principle, but with a 
different and neater fastening, was invented in 1891 by Mrs. 
Sacconi-Eicci,’ of Florence. This holder also fits into numbered 
* Saeeoni (Giulia), Un Xuovosistema di legatura nieccanica per cataloghi. Firenze. 
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pigeon-holes, and consists of perforated slips threaded on to two 
upright rods, which are kept in place by means of a sliding bar 
which, when screwed into place, locks the slips and boards into one 
compact volume. (Fig. 61.) 

The most used and oldest of the British sheaf catalogues is the 
“Adjustable Catalogue-Holder,” which was invented about 1892. 
This has a tiexible leather back, and the slips are bound and un- 
bound by the contracting and expanding action of two cylindrical 
screws, turned by means of a metal key. It is not necessary, as in 



f)2. — .Adjustable sheaf c.xtaloitue. clamp fastenings 

the case of all other sheaf-holders, to undo this one in order to 
remove the slips when additions are being made, the loosening of 
the screws being all that is necessary. The slips are punched at 
the back edge with bayonet-shaped or keyed slots, which give 
sufficient holding powei- when the sci-ews are tightened to clamp the 
boards and slips into one solid and tirm volume. The book numbers, 
if written on the clamped portion of the slips, will remain in the 
sheaf if entries should be wilfully torn out, and no catalogue could 
be rendered imperfect without the knowledge of the librarian. 
Xylonite label-holders are attached to the back of this form of 
sheaf, which enable contents labels to be changed at will, without 
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pastmg or damaging the back. A rack or pigeon-holes can be pro- 
vided ill which to stoi'e these sheafs in numbered, alphabetical or 
class order. Fig. 6'2.; 

The most recent fomi of catalogue sheaf is that illustrated 
below. It differs from the adjustable m having <i rigid back, and 
but one screw. In other respects it is perhap-^ easier to nianijmlate 
than the liinders just desciibed. (Figs. {>'■]. (il.l 

The holder consists of a strong wooden back to which two stout 
covers are attached by means of binges, speciallv designed to guard 



against injury to the covers. Within the holder a special form of 
brass screw-fitting is mounted, upon which the slips are threaded. 



key. 


so that when the covers are closed the whole sheaf is firmly secured 
by means of a special screw. A few turns of the key suffice to lock 
or open the holder. 

A very good way of maintaining a sheaf catalogue for public 
use, especially in open-access libraries, is to provide a sheaf oi"- 
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sheaves for each class of literature, and enter the books in class 



order, using both sides of the slips for entries of small topics. 
These sheaves can be kept on the shelves with their classes. To 
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this an author and title index can be provided in one alphabet, each 
author being kept on one slip or more, and both sides of the slips 
being used to ensure economy of space, and enable readers to find 
at once any particular book. Thus, on the front of the slip an 



author entry might appear as in Figs. 6d, 66, while on the back, or re- 
verse side, the titles would be continued as shown by the illustration. 
The matter of strict alphabetical order in such index slips is 



Old 

COur^ Suburb, by Hunt 

Old 

U306 


Old 

curiosity sbop, toy Dickens 

Fichion 


Old 

dominion . by Jbknsbon 

f ichioo 

o 

Old 

by Scobt 

Fiction 

Old 

world 5n its new f«a.ce, by Bellows 

Q037 



so on J 



Fig. 67. — Sheaf catalogue title slip. 


■of little consequence, owing to the concentration of entries which 
enables a consulter to note the contents with one sweep of the eye. 

Title entries can be done in similar fashion, the leading word 
being used as the index or catch-heading, thus (Fig. 67). Here, 
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again, strict alphabetical order need not be maintained, owing to the 



I 

X 


comparatively small compass in which the entries are displayed. 

The classified sheaves can be kept in the same manner, or, if it 
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is felt that a separate slip shotikl be written for each book, to ensure 
strict order, this of course can be clone. But it i.s at best doubtful 
if this is necessary save in very large subjects. For example, entries 
like the above are cpite easily discoveied. ' Fig. 6S.) 

Where annotations on a large scale are employed, it is best to 
make use of a separate slip for each entry. 

In all kinds of sheaf catalogues a fair margin should be allowed 
round the entries, to preserve them against tinger-inarks. 

The slips are punched so as to secure ab.solute uniformity in 
size and in the position of the holes. The hole being made in an 
oval form allows the slips to be easily threaded on, or removed 
from the screw-titting. 

The special construction of the holders prevents the slips from 
sagging or drooping at their free ends, a fault observable in both the 
Staderini and Sacconi forms. It is usual to guide ” all forms of 
sheaf or slip catalogues, by boldly writing catchwords on both 
outer corners of each leaf (see Figs. G5-G, G8), and indicating the 
contents by means of the xylonite label-holders on the hacks. 

In some libraries, catalogue-holders on the ‘‘loose-leaf” ledger 
principle have been introduced, but they cannot be recommended 
for general library use on account of their cost, great weight, and 
clumsiness. 


‘J09 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MECHANICAL METHODS OF DISPLAYING CATALOGUES. 

There are five chief methods of displaying manuscript and printed 
catalogues which merit attention, and each of these is represented 
by several variations of the same principle. It is needless to attempt 
to describe every device which has been introduced for the purpose 
of displaying catalogues and providing for additions and expansion, 
and we shall limit our selection to those which are best known, 
most effective, or most used. The five chief methods are the Page, 
Card and Sheaf, already described, the Placard and Panoramic, a 
nomenclature suggested in an article which appeared in 1893 in the 
Library, pp. 45-66. 

The most elementary form of the page catalogue is the ordinary 
manuscript book, with stepped thumb-index or simple alphabetical 
division of the leaves, so many being allowed for each letter of the 
alphabet. This is an unsuitable variety for a public library, and 
should not be used for cataloguing purposes. 

The British Museum public catalogue consists of large guard 
books, in which printed or manuscript slips of book entries are 
mounted on the tough cartridge paper leaves, so as to leave space 
for additions. When a page becomes congested, the slips can be 
transferred to other leaves on the adjoining guards, and the old and 
additional slips can be redistributed over the whole of the newly 
created space- This catalogue represents but one alphabet, or copy 
of the catalogue, in some hundreds of volumes, and each volume 
only holds a small portion of the alphabet, as from Bal to Bee. One 
copy of the catalogue thus serves many readers at one time. By 
distributing the entries over a number of volumes, congestion is less 
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likely to occur than in catalogues complete in themselves in one or 
two volumes. 

A variation of this system of guard book is to be seen in some 
public libraries where the whole of the catalogue is mounted in one 
volume or more. A number of copies of this style of page catalogue 



Fig. (30. — Catalogue shelve^, British JIuseum. 


must be provided to meet public needs, and it is. on the whole, a less 
serviceable and much more expensive form than the catalogue on 
similar lines spread over a number of volumes. A good example of 
this kind of page catalogue is to be seen in the Mitchell Library. 
Glasgow, where it exists in the form of huge guard books displayed 
on special stands three volumes to each complete catalogue. 
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To overcome the difficulty of inserting additional leaves at 
pleasure in page catalogues, various kinds of adjustable albums, 
with movable leaves, have been introduced. At the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, in Paris, and elsewhere a catalogue is used consisting of 
thick, hinged leaves, punched at the back and laced into the boards, 
or secured by means of a screw fastening. 

Another variety of this French binder designed to secure ad- 
justability of leaves is that shown below in the illustration (Fig. 70), 
wherein the leaves are clamped by the pressure of two wooden 
slats, which are drawn together by means of two or more endless 
screws turned by a key. 



Fig. 70. — Adjustable screw binder. 

For this kind of binder it is necessary to notch the leaves to 
correspond to the screws. 

The principle of the sheaf binders can also be applied to page 
catalogues, and very successful page books have been made up 
from the various forms. 

The whole of the devices just described are so arranged that 
leaves can be inserted, to a more or less limited extent, at any 
point. The British Aluseum type does not provide for unlimited 
additions, nor for any subsequent division of volumes, without much 
trouble and rebinding. The French and other adjustable leaved 
binders do allow for unlimited insertions, subject to the condition 
that the matter mounted on the pages must be redistributed. In an 
adjustable book new leaves can be inserted at any place till the 
volume is full, and then the contents may be divided and two books 
used, this subdivision and spreading being continued as the entries 
increase in number-. 

A form of page catalogue combining the powers of inserting new 
leaves at any point, and moving single entries about without having 
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to paste them down or lift them up, is called the Eudolph Indexer. 
It consists in its book form of thick cardboard leaves, to which 
metal flanges are secured, down each margin. Each leaf is pro- 
vided with a double-hinged fastening, which enables it to be hooked 
on to any adjoining leaf, so as to form a volume of any desired 
thickness, to which a pair of covers can be attached. The catalogue 
entries are written or printed on narrow cards, and these are slipped 
under the flanges which secure them by either end. To some 
extent this appears to be an improved revival of Conrad Gesuer’s 
flanged or threaded sheet, noticed on p. 182 of this book. 
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Fig. 71. — Kuilolph indexer book. 


There are certain advantages claimed for page catalogues which 
may be enumerated here. The chief is that a large group of entries 
can be scanned with one sweep of the eye, thereby facilitating the 
rapid finding of any particular entry. Another is that, lieing in 
book form, it is more easily manipulated than other forms of cata- 
logue. Its comparative cheapness is sometimes put forward as an 
advantage over other forms, particularly cards, but on this point 
it is not wise to assume cheapness where so much time and labour 
are necessarily involved. As regards the claim to rapidity in turn- 
ing up entries because a whole page is exposed at a time, there are 
considerable doubts as to its soundness. 

The most ordinary form of placard catalogue is a manuscript or 
printed list of books on a large sheet or sheets, which is framed and 
hung on the wall where readers can see it. There are several 
varieties of these framed lists, which are used chiefly for lists of 
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additions. A form giving the power of moving single entries has 
been devised in England which is better than anything else usually 
seen. This consists of a frame with a movable back, on which 
xylonite slips are fastened in such a way as to form long columns 
with flanged sides. Under the flanges can be slipped pieces of 
cardboard the width of the columns, which slide up and down in 
the length of the column as required. The titles of new books can he 
written on these cards and arranged in any order thought best. 
By leaving some blank cards between every letter of the alphabet 
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Fig. 72. — Adjustable placard catalogue. 

or every class, additional entries can be added at any moment. If 
several frames are used, some hundreds of new books can be 
catalogued, and when full the entries can be transferred to the 
printed bulletin, or otherwise utilized, to free the frames for further 
additions. The illustration given above will show the nature of this 
adjustable accessions catalogue, which corresponds in principle with 
the adjustable Periodical List. 

Several methods have been proposed or devised for displaying 
catalogue entries on an endless chain in a panoramic or continuous 
form, but none of them have proved of much practical value. 
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APPENDIX A 

A LIST OF BOOKS ABOUT AND IN AID OF CLASSIFICATION 

The following is a select list ot some of the most u-etul works on the subject of 
olassitication, and makes no jtttempt at completeness. Meie pleas for the 
clesirabilitv of book-classitication are omitted. 

GENKHAL WOlfKS 

Brown (Jas. D.) Matuial of Library Classification. . .. 1898. {Out of 
print.) 

Manual of Library economy. 1907. pp. 184-202. 

Subject classification. 1906. 

Introduction, pp. 7-38. 

Cannons (H. G. T.) Bibliography of library economy. . . . 1910 
[1911]. pp. 320-39. 

Contains a list of articles on classitication in all its aspeet.s which hate appeared 
in profes-ional periodicals from 1871) to I'.llO. 

Edwards (Edw.) Memoirs of libraries, including a handbook of 
library economy. 1859. 2 v. 

V. 2 contains a descriptive account of most of the unijortant schemes of classifi- 
cation till about 18-50. 

Graesel (Arnim) Handbuch der bibliotekslehre. . . . Leip. 1902. 
First ed. 1890. French trans. by Laude, 1897. 

Contains a section devoted to classification and systems. 

Maire (Alb.) Manuel pratique du bibliothecaire. . . . Par. 1896. 

Contains a section devoted to classitication and systems 

Petzholdt (.Jul.) Bibliotheca bibliographica. . . . Leip. 1866. 

Contains brief outlines of the principal schemes from 1347 to 1862. 

Richardson (Ernest C.) Classification, theoretical and practical: (1) 
The order of the sciences. (2) The classification of books . . • 
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appendix containing ... a bibliographical history of systems 
of classification. N.Y. 1901. 

Eouveyre (E.) Connaissances necessaires a un bibliophile. Par. 
1899. 10 V. 

V. 9 contains tables of various classification schemes. 

United States Commission of Education. Annual report, 1892-3, vi., 
p. 861, contains H. Kephart, "Eeference list on classification,” a 
bibliography of matter and schemes. 

PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS : THE THEORETICAL CLASSIFIC.\TIONS OF 

KNOWLEDGE 

Aristoteles. Organon. Trans, by Owen. 1853. 2 v. (Bohn.) 

Metaphysica. Trans, by Boss. 1908. 

Bacon (Francis) Viscount St. Albans. The Advancement of learning. 

Ed. by W. A. Wright. 1869. Later editions. 

Complete philosophical works. Ed. by J. M. Robertson. 1905. 

This contains the ■■ Advancement of learning” and the ” Parasceve 

Bain (Alex.) Logic. Part first. Deduction. 1870. 

In addition to the ordinary descriptions of the predioables, categories, etc.. Ap- 
pendix A deals with “Classifications of the sciences,” and includes his 
own system and much useful matter on the “ Nature and classification of 
knowledge,” pp. 21-30. 

Comte (August) System of positive philosophy. 1875-79. 4 v. 

Translated from Cours de philosophie positive,” 1830-42. See v. 4, p. 161, etc. 
Also trans. by H. Martineau, l.S-53, of which recent editions have been 
published. See also Lewes’ “ Comtets philosophy of the sciences,” 18-33, 
also 1897, and at Spencer (Herbert) in this list. 

Flint (Eobt.) Philosophy as scientia scientiarum, and a history of 
classifications of the sciences. 1904. 

Useful and suggestive. See also Shields in this list. 

Fowler (Thomas) The Elements of deductive logic. Ox. 1866. 6th 
ed. 1905. 

Chap. 8, pp. -39-68 discusses classification in general. 

The Elements of inductive Logic. Ox. 1869. 6th ed. 1904. 

Contains a long and good discussion of natural and artificial classification 
schemes for science, pp -52-89. 

Hibben (John G.) Logic deductive and inductive. N.Y. 1906. 

Chapter 6, pp. -50-66, gives a concise statement of the schemes of Bacon, Comte 
and Spencer, as well as other information. Chap. 4 describes the predi- 
cables and categories of Aristoteles. 
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• Jevons (^Ym. S.) The Principles of Science: a treatise on logic and 
scientific method. 1871, 1905, and other editions. 

Has important sections (pp. 67;i-7;30l on natural and artificial systems o£ classi- 
fication, and on the five predieables. Jevons opposes book-classification by 
subjects, largely because in his time, no complete and good scheme had 
been published. 

Joseph (H. W. B.) An Introduction to logic. Ox. 1906. 

Chap. .S. Of the predieables. Chap. 4. Of the categories. Chap. Classifi- 
cation and dichotomy. 

Mill (.lohn S.) A System of logic. . . . 18-13. '2 v. [Many subse- 

quent editions.] 

Chap. 7 treats “ Of the nature of classification anil the five predieables 

Mivart (St. George) The Groundwork of science. A study of Epis- 
temology. 1S9S. 

Ostwald (Wilhelm) Natural philosophy. 1911. 

Useful exposition ot knowledge classifications from science standpoint. 

Pearson (Karl) Grammar of Science. 1892. .l/.so ed. 1900, pp. 501-532. 
Shields (Chas. W.) Philosophia ultima or science of the sciences. . . . 
N.Y. 1877. 3rd ed. 1888. 2 v. 

V. 2 contains a historical and critical survey of the chief classifications of 
science, very much on the lines of Flint. 

Spencer (Herbert) The Classification of the Sciences. 1861. 

The aiipendix contains •• Reason.s for dissenting from the philosophy ot M. 
Comte Both essay.s are contained in v. 2 of his collected “ Essays," 18117. 
Thomson (J. A.) Introduction to Science. 1911. “Classification 
of the Sciences,” pp. 82-121. 

Venn (John) The Principles of empirical or inductive logic. 1889. 
2nd ed. 1907. 

Pp. :-i01)-43 deals with division and classification. 

Welton (J.) Manual of logic. 1896. 2nd ed. 1907. 2 v. 

V. 1, pp. 13t)-4tj, contains matter on the logical basis of classification. 

-VIUS TO CL.VSSIFICATIOX 

In the 10th Section of Stewart's The Sheaf cataloijiic, 1909, a useful 
list is given of some of the most necessary reference books for cata- 
loguers, and among them are many which are valuable for classifiers. 
Generally speaking, to quote with additions from the Introduction 
to the Subject Classification — “It is absolutely necessary in applying 
this scheme of classification, either on a large or small scale, to make 
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use of good reference books. It is difficult, sometimes, to say where 
a place is, what a name means, when an event occurred, or who a 
person was, and for that reason the following books should always 
be accessible ” : — 

1. A good general Geographical Atlas, with full reference index. 
(Bartholomew’s “20th century,” Johnston’s “Koyal,” Stanford’s 
“London,’’ or Stieler’s “Hand-atlas’’ [German], are all good.) 

2. Good Classical .\nd Historical Atlases. 

(Kiepert and Long are both useful for classical localities, and Lab- 
berton’s atlas, or Spruner’s “Hand-atlas” [German], are serviceable 
for general historical purposes.) 

3. A good National Atlas for the country in which the library 
is situated. 

Bacon’s “Library atlas of the British Isles’’; Bartholomew’s 
“ Survey atlas ” of England and Wales ; Phillips’ “ Handy atlas and 
gazetteer of the British Isles,” a series of detailed county maps 
showing local government and parliamentary divisions. Bond. 
[1909]. 

4. A good modern General Gazetteer. 

(Chisholm’s " Longmans’ Gazetteer ’’ and Heilprin’s “ Complete ” 
[Lippincott] are excellent.) 

5. A good modern National Gazetteer for the country in which 
the library is situated. 

(Bartholomew’s “ Survey gazetteer ” and Cassell’s “ Gazetteer ” 
are both good.) 

6. Haydn’s Dictionary of dates, latest edition. (For the rapid 
finding of the dates of battles and other historical events.) 

7. Blair’s Chronological tables . . , revised by Eosse. 

Eosse’s An Index of dates. . . . (Indexes the above.) 

8. Haydn. Book of dignities. 3rd ed. 1894. (Gives succession 
of kings, bishops, and all kinds of British official personages.) 

9. A good Biographical Diction.aey. 

Patrick and Groome. Chambers’s Biographical dictionary. 

Phillips. Dictionary of biographical reference. 

American, English, French and German “ Who’s Who ”. 

10. A Dictionary of Scientific and technologic.al teems. 

Hoyer and Kreuter. Technological dictionary. 
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. 11. Dictionaries of most literary languages. 

12. Smith’s Century cyclopaedia of names. (Useful for geo- 
graphical, biographical and other names, and for giving the vernacular 
forms.) 

13. Willis’ Flowering plants and ferns. (Gives the common names 
of most important plants and shows the application of Engler’s Classi- 
fication.) 

Wijk. A Dictionary of plant names. Hague 1911. 2 v. Latin- 

Dutch, English, French and German names. 

For special names the various dictionaries and encyclopaedias 
devoted to subjects must be used. 
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APPENDIX B 

LIST OF BOOKS ABOUT AND IN AID OF CATALOGUING. 

In section 10 of Stewart’s The Sheaf catalogtie, 1909, there is a 
“ Guide to cataloguers' reference books ’ which practically covers the 
whole ground, and renders it unnecessary for more than a selection 
to be given here. These, with the references occurring in the text 
and the books named in Appendix A, will be found ample for most 
purposes. 


GEXEr..\L 

Brown (J. D.) Manual of library economy. 1907. Pp. 220-70. 

Manual of practical bibliography. [1906.] Chap. 5. 

Cannons (H. G. T.j Bibliography of library economy. . . . 1910 
[1911]. (Pp. 340-77 contain all the articles on every phase of 
cataloguing which appeared in the professional periodical press 
from 1876 to 1910.] 

Crawford (Esther) Cataloging : suggestions for the small public 
library. Chic. 1906. 

Hitchler (Theresa) Cataloging tor small libraries. Bost. 190-5. 

New York State Library. A Selection of cataloguers’ reference 
books in N. A'. State Library. Alban}' 1903. 

Quinn (•!. H.) Manual of library cataloguing. 1899. {Out of print.) 

Walter (Frank Keller) Abbreviations and technical terms used in 
book catalogs and in bibliographies. Boston : Boston Book Co. 
1912. 

English, French, German, Daiiish.Xorwegian, Dutch, Italian, Latin, Spanish 
and Swetlish abbreviations and terms. Also Brief list of honorai’y titles 
and Brief list of places of publication. 
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• NAMES 

Phillips (L. B.) Dictionary of biographical reference. 1871. New 
ed. Phil. 1SS9. 

Smith (Benj. E.) The Century cyclopaedia of names. [1891.] 1903. 

Vapereau (G.) Dictionnaire univer.sel des litteratures. 2nd ed. 
Par. 1881. 

Who’s Who. American, English, French, and German versions. 

Ballhorn (Fried.) Grammatography. A manual of reference to the 
alphabets of ancient and modern languages. 1861. (Useful for 
transliteration purposes.) 

PSEUDONYMS AND .ANONYMS 

Barbier (A. A.) Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes. Par. 1872- 
78. 1 V. 

Cushing (AVm.) Anonyms. . . . 1890. 

Initials and pseudonyms. 1885-88. 2 v. 

Halkett (Sam.) and -lohn Laing. Dictionary of the anonymous and 
pseudonymous literature of Great Britain. Edin. 1882-88. 4 v. 

Querard (J. M.) Les Supercheries litteraires deVoilees. 2nd ed. 
Par. 1869-70. 3 v. 

Weller (E.) Index pseudonymorum. Eegensburg 1886. 2 v. 

See also books mentioned on pp. 100-101. 
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APPENDIX C 

LIST OF TERMS AND PHRASES USED IN CLASSIFICATION 
AND CATALOQUINQi 

Abbildungf. (Ger.) Illustration ; cut ; picture. 

Abbreviations. See Cata. Rule 28. 

Abdruck. (Ger.) Impression ; print. 

Abhandlungfen. (Ger.) Transactions of a society. 

Abschnitt. (Ger.) Section or part of a book. 

Added entry. An entry in a catalogue other than the main entry, 
and which may consist of an editor, a title, or subject entry. 

Addendum (jjlural. da). Something added or to be added. 

Additions, List of. A list of recent books added to stock, and 
usually arranged in strict order of accession — the last book on 
the list then being correctly set out as the “latest addition ”. 

/Et., astatis [anno], (Lat.) In the year of his age. 

Aine (/£?»., ee). {Fr.) Elder, senior. This has occasionally ap- 
peared in catalogues as an author's name ! 

Alinea. (Fr.) Paragraph. 

Aile Rechte vorbehalten. (Ger.) All rights reserved. 

Allonym. A false name, especially the name of some person as- 
sumed by an author to conceal identity and gain credit. 

Alphabetical order. See Cata. Rule 29. 

Alphabetico= classed catalogue. “A subject catalogue made by 
class entry, in which the classes are arranged alphabetically and 
the subdivisions of the classes are also arranged in alphabetic 
order. 

* Eevised trom the list, compiled by Wm. McGill and tVm. J. Phillips, which 

appeared originally in the Librarii World and afterwards in Library Ecimomics, 

1909 . 
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.Alphabetic subject catalogue. A catalogue arranged alphabetically 
by subject headings only. 

Alternative title. A sub-title, which usually follo%vs the word “ or ” 
in a title ; c.ij., Ch risties Mistake ; or, the adventures of an orphan. 

A.N. Absque nota. (Lat.) Sign denoting absence of particulars 
of place, date, etc., of publication. 

Anagram. A transposition of the letters of a word or sentence so 
as to form a new word or sentence. 

Analytic. The entry of a part of a book under a heading, with a 
reference to the title of the book where that part is. For 
instance ; Homer. Arnold (M.) On translating Homer. In 
Arnold’s Essays, vol. 1. See Cata. Eule 26. 

Anhang. (Ger.). Appendix. 

Anm. Abbreviation of Anmerkungen (Ger.) = notes. 

Annotation. A term in cataloguing “ applied to all processes of de- 
scribing the leading features and ideas of books in a succinct 
manner, whether by analysis, or criticism, or both together”. 
See Cata. Eule 26. 

Anonyme. (Hr.), .\nonymous. 

Anonymous. A work is considered anonymous if the author’s 
name does not appear on the title-page or in the book. See 
Cata. Eule 13. 

Apoconym. A name changed by the cutting off or elision of letters 
or syllables. 

Appendix. A supplement or something added to a book. 

Appraisal. The estimate of the value of a book regarding the sub- 
ject with which it deals. 

Aquatint. A method of etching on copper by means of acid, which 
imitates washes with a brush, giving the effect of a sketch in 
monochrome. Eeproductions of coloured caricatures were made 
by this process. 

Arabic numerals [so called]. 1, 2, 3, etc., as distinguished from 
Eoman I., II., III., etc. 

Asterisk. A mark thus *, technically termed a star, usually used 
as a reference mark. 

Asyndetic. A catalogue without cross references. 

Auflage. (Ger.) Edition. 
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Ausgabe. {Ger.) Edition. . 

Ausschnitt. {Ger.) Extract. 

Author. “ The person who writes a book ; in a wider sense it may 
be applied to him w’ho is the cause of a book’s existence.” See 
Cata. Eule 1. 

Author catalogue. See definition on pp. 103, 138 and 143. 

Author entry. The entry of a book in a catalogue under its 
author’s name as a heading. 

Author marks, numbers, symbols. Tables of numbers or letters 
or combinations of letters and numbers used for numbering 
authors so as to distinguish one from another. There are 
several schemes in use, including Cutter’s, Merrill’s, and a new 
one by Mr. J. D. Brown, described in his Subject Classification^ 

Author’s proof. The clean proof sent to an author after the com- 
positor’s errors have been corrected. 

Author’s revise. Proof bearing the author’s creditor’s corrections. 

Autonym. An author’s real name. 

Autorisierte Auflage, or Ausgabe. {Ger.) -\uthorized edition. 

Band. (Ger.) Volume. 

Bastard title. See Half-title. 

Berichte Auflage. (Ger.) Corrected edition. 

Billige Auflage. (Ger.) Cheap edition. 

Binder’s title. The title lettered on the back of a book when re- 
bound, to distinguish it from the publisher’s title on cover. 

Black-letter. Gothic and old English type; an expression also 
used to indicate old church type. It is the earliest form of 
movable type, made to imitate the letters of manuscripts. 

Blatt. (Ger.) Newspaper; leaf of a book. 

Block books. Books printed fi-om wmoden blocks. The pages 
were cut out in relief from a solid piece of wood. Supposed 
popularly to be the immediate predecessors of movable type, 
though some authorities hold that they came later. 

Body of the work. The text (type) of a book, distinguishing it 
from the preface, appendix, notes, etc. 

Bourgeois. The name of a type : 


This line of type i.s Bourgeoi.s. 
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a Bracket. A sign used in punctuation thus [ ] and in cataloguing 

used to enclose words not stated on the title-page. Parentheses 
thus ( ). 

Brevier. The name of a type, said to have obtained - its name from 
its having been first used in printing the Breviary, or Boman 
Catholic abbreviated church service book. 

This line of type is Brevier. 

Brilliant. The name of a type. 

Broadside. A sheet printed only on one side. 

Brochure. A pamphlet, tract, or l)ooklet, stitched, not bound: from 
the French hrocher, to stitch. 

Buch. (Ger.) Book. 

Bucherdruckerkunst. {(rcr.) Typography. 

Call number. The number usually indicating the location of a 
book, and by which in closed libraries books are asked for. 

Canon. The name of a type : 

Caps. Abbreviation of the word “ Capitals ” and indicated in iMS. 
to the printer by throe lines . under the word or letter to be. 
made capitals. 

Caption. The heading at the beginning of the text, chapter or 
section of a book. 

Caption title. The title taken from the caption. 

Card catalogue. See p. 18d rt '>eq. 

Caret. The mark ( A ) in writing to signify that something has 
been omitted or is wanted, and indicates where an addition or 
insertion is to be made. See Appendix G. 

Catalogue. See definitions given on p. 1.37 et scq. 

Catalogue Raisonne. {Fr. A catalogue, alphabetical or classified, 
with notes and bibliographical details, in which the merits or 
demerits of the books are discussed. It is a common mistake 
to speak of a classified catalogue as a C.itdlo iiie ruiisonnr. 

Catch letters. Letters (usually three) found in dictionaries, 
gazetteers, etc., at top of pages, those on ver-io page represent- 
ing the first three letters of first word on that page, those on 
recto representing first three of last word on that page. 
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Catchword. The last word occurring after the last line of a page, , 
such word being repeated immediately on the top of the follow- 
ing page. Still used in Acts of Parliament, etc. 

Cedilla. A mark used under the letter Q to show that it is to be 
sounded like S. 

Chapter. A division in a book, usuallv numitered. 

Chapter heads. The headings to a chapter. 

Chronogram. “ A date expressed in words by means, generally, 
of a certain number of Roman letters being used to show the 
numerals.’’ See p. 211. 

Cipher. (Fr., ChittVe : Ger., Ziffer.) The initials of a name, or 
the arrangement of its letters in an ornamental manner, but 
disposed in such a way that it becomes a kind of private mark. 

Circa. {Lat.) Around, about ; used chiefly with dates, to exju’ess 
uncertainty, as circa 400 B.C. Usually contracted; c. 400. 

Circumflex. Accented letters, thus : a, e, i. 

Clarendon. The name of a bold type, similar in appearance to the 
black type words on this page. 

Classification, broad. The classitication of books in their general 
classes, and into their more general divisions at such classes. 

Classification, close or exact. The classification of books carried 
to its fullest extent, and separating the books into the smallest 
possible subject divisions. 

Classified catalogue. A catalogue made by class entry, alphabeti- 
cally or systematically. See 2 >p- 138 and 153 etc. 

Classify. To give the number, or letter and number, to books indi- 
cating their class in a given scheme of classification. 

Class letter or mark. The distinguishing letter used by a certain 
library which shows to what class a book belongs. 

Class list. A catalogue or list of books usually confined to one or 
more closely related classes. Entries are made very full, anno- 
tated, and additional information added, etc. See p. 165. 

Class number. A number, letter, or combination of numbers stand- 
ing for the suljject of the book, and usually indicating its piUce 
in the library. 

Codex. In its earliest application meant two or more waxen tablets 
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fastened together, later applied to books of vellum. Term also 
used to describe the various MS. versions of the Bible. See 
Volume. 

Collate. To examine a book to see if the signatures are in sequence, 
and if maps, illustrations, etc., are complete. 

Collation. Descrijjtion of the pages, illustrations, maps, etc., of a 
book. See Cata. Eules 21-21. 

Collegiate press = marking. An early attempt at classitication ; 
this “system consisted in the plan of lettering or numbering 
the presses in the library after assigning certain classes of books 
to each. The separate shelves of every press were numbered or 
lettered, and each volume on every shelf was differently numbered 
— each book being therefore fixed to a certain place.” 

Colophon. Information at the end of printed books, giving title, 
author's, printer’s, or publisher’s name, place of printing, etc. 
The colophon was used before title-pages were introduced. See 
also Cata. Eule 16. 

Colour print, .\pplied correctly only to an engraving printed from 
the plate in colour — not coloured by hand. 

Commentator. See Cata. Eule 11. 

Compiler, One who composes a literary work from materials col- 
lected from other works. 

Compound surname. Name formed from two or more proper 
names, such as Halliwell-Phillipps. See Cata. Eule 8. 

Concordance. (Lai., Concordantia.) A book arranged so as to 
form an alphabetical index of all 2 )assages, or at least of all the 
more important words in any work. 

Concordancer. See Cata. Eule 11. 

Continuation. A book jtublished as a supplement to a work already 
issued. Continued jtarts or numbers of a serial publication 
issued regularly or irregularly. 

Co-operative cataloguing. Attempts made to catalogue books at, 
and to issue the slips from, a central bureau or office. See p. 179. 

Copy. Matter sent to the printer to be set uji in tyjje. 

Corporate entry. An entry in a catalogue of a -work published by 
a body of men under their name. For instance : Boyal Society. 
Transactions of the Boyal Society, vol. 39. See Cata. Eule 14. 
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Corrected edition. A new edition of a book in which the errors, 
etc., have been corrected. 

Corrigenda. Corrections to be made of errors in a book. 

Cover=title. Sec Binder’s title. 

Cross reference. See Eeference. 

Cryptonymous books. Books in which the names of the authors 
are concealed under an anagram or similar device : Mesrat 
Merligogels = Master George Mills. 

Cut=in notes. Side-notes inserted in the text of the book instead 
of in the margin. 

Cuts. A technical expi’ession for an illustration of any kind — 
electi’o, woodcut, or zinco. 

Dagger (t). The second reference mark, coming after the asterisk ; 
originally employed in Roman Catholic service books, etc., to 
remind the priest where to make the sign of the cross. 

Dates. See Cata. Rule 19. 

Dedication. An inscription to a patron, friend, or public character, 
prefixed to a literary work. 

Definitive edition. An edition of an author’s works which is usually 
undertaken by an editor after the author is dead. It is supposed 
to be printed from the original MSS., or most correct editions 
of the author's writings, to be complete, and to contain the 
“last word ’’ on the works of the author. 

Dei gratia. (Lat.) By the grace of God. 

Delete. Take out, or expunge — in MS. or printed matter denoted 
by line through letter, words, or lines to be deleted, and the 
Greek letter d placed in the margin, as in Appendix G. 

Delt., delineavit. {Lat.) He or she drew it. 

Derechos de propriedad. (Sp.) All rights reserved. 

Diagram. An outline sketch intended to illustrate a proposition 
or description in the text. 

Diamond. The name of a minute type. 

Dictionary catalogue. In a general sense any catalogue having 
its author, title, subject, and series entries arranged in one 
alphabet, with the necessary cross-references. See p. 146 and 
• examples. 
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Diplomatics. The science of palaeography as applied to the de- 
ciphering of old charters, diplomas, titles, etc. 

Druck. (Ger.) Print ; f)rinting. 

Durchschiessen. (Ger.). Interleaved. 

Edidit. (Lat.) He or she edited it. 

Edition. The full number of copies printed from the same setting 
oi fype, and published at the' same time. See Cata. Eule 17. 

Edition de luxe. A special edition of a book containing extras not 
in ordinary edition, such as extra plates, large paper, etc. 

I-ditio princeps. The first edition of a book. 

Editor. One who prepares or superintends for publication a work 
or matter not written by himself. 

Editor entry. The entry of a book in a catalogue under the name 
of the editor. 

Einleitung. {Ger.) Introduction. 

Elision marks. Three dots, thus . . . used in cataloguing, etc., to 
show the omission of a word or words from the title, 

Entry. The record of a book in a catalogue which may be under 
its main entry, added entry, title entry, etc. 

Entry word. The first word entered on a catalogue slip, card, etc., 
to govern its place in the alphabetical or classified order of a 
printed or manuscript catalogue. 

Epitome. An abridgment or summary of a book or writing. 

Erganzt. {Ger.) Completed. 

Errata, Erratum. Mistakes discovered after a book is printed. 
The list of errata is usually printed on a small slip and inserted 
in the book by the binder, or printed on the backs of title-pages 
and elsewhere. 

Evaluation. The estimate of the worth of a book on the subject 
with which it deals. 

Excerpt {pi., a). Extract, extracts. 

Exemplar. (Ger.) Copy. 

Expurgated editions. “ Eeprints ” of books in which it has been 
decided by editors or publishers to leave out those parts deemed 
indecent or otherwise objectionable. 

Extra -illustrated. Applied to books containing drawings, coloured 
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sketches, plates from other works, etc., in addition to its original • 
illustrations. See also Grangerizing. 

Fac. Small wooden or metal blocks, with emblematical figures 
carved thereon ; have a hole in the centre to admit a capital 
letter. Ornamental initial letters at commencement of chapters 
are produced by “facs ”. 

Fasciculus. A separate part or division of a publication. 

Figures sur bois. (Fr.) Woodcuts. 

Finding list. A very brief catalogue or list of books in a library, 
omitting bibliographical details. 

Finis. {Lat.) The end, conclusion. 

First word entry. See Title entry. 

Fixed location. The marking of a book by shelf and other marks 
so that its position on the shelf should be always the same. 

Fly-leaves. The blank leaves at the beginning and end of books 
between the end papers and the text. 

Foliated. A term used to describe the marking of every leaf — not 
page — of a manuscript book with a consecutive number. 

Forename. A name that precedes the family name or surname. 

See Cata. Rule 2. 

Format. {Fr.) The term for the size, shape, etc., of a book. 

Form entry. ‘‘ Registry of a book under the name of the kind of 
literature to which the book belongs.’’ 

Fortsetzung folgt. {Ger.t To be continued. 

Fount. The complete set of type constituting any particular 
class. 

Frontispiece. A plate or illustration either facing or preceding the 
title-page. 

Qedruckt. {Ger.) Printed. 

Gothic type. The name of a type resembling Old English. 

Grangerizing. The practice of inserting engravings, portraits, etc., 
not issued with the book. Named after Granger’s Biographical 
History of England, because that book was often used for this 
purpose. 

Gravures. (Fr.) Engravings. 
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( Guides, Shelf. See Shelf guides. 

Half-title. The short title of a book preceding the general title- 
page. Sometimes called the bastard title. 

Handbuch. (Ger.') Handbook, manual. 

Heading. Same as Entry word. 

Head -line. See Caption and Running title. 

Heft, =e. {Ger.) Part, parts. 

Herausgegeben. (Ger.) Edited. 

Holzschnitt. (Ger.) Woodcut. 

lb., ibid. {Lat., Ibidem.) In the same place. 

Idem. (Lat.) The same. 

I.e. {Lnt., Id est.) That is. 

Illuminated book. “ IMere pictures or pretty ornamental letters in 
sweet colours and elegant drawing do not constitute illumination, 
though they do form essential contributions towards it. . . . Per- 
fect illiiminatidii inii'it contain hotli colonr^ and metals (gold or 
silver). To this extent it is in perfect unison with the other 
medisBval art of heraldry.’’ 

Illuminator. In the twelfth century the word was first applied to 
one who practised the art of book decoration. It meant one who 
■‘lighted up" the page of the book with bright colours and 
burnished gold. 

Illustrations. Pictorial matter, plates, etc., supposed to elucidate 
the text of a book. 

Impression. A number of copies of a book printed at one time, 
“ When a book is reprinted without change it should be called 
a new impression." 

Imprimatur. The license to print books sometimes seen on old 
works, showing that the licenser or censor of the press had 
authorized the book to be printed. 

Imprint (Printer’s). By the Copyright Act, the name of the printer 
of a book and place of printing inquire to be shown in the 
United Kingdom. This imprint is usually found at the end of 
a book, and sometimes on back of title-page as well ; in 
pamphlets, etc., at foot of the last page. See Cata. Rules 
18, 20. 
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imprint (Publisher’s). Name, place of publication and date, usu- , 
ally printed at the foot of title-page. See Cata. Eules 18, 20. 

Incunabula. Term applied to the first books printed from movable 
types prior to 1500. Lat., swaddling clothes or cradle books. 

incut notes. Side notes which are let into the text instead of the 
margin . 

indent. To place a line of type a little way in, as in the beginning 
of a fresh paragraph. 

index. A Jlist (alphabetical, classified, or both combined) which 
serves to make known the contents (general or particular) of 
a book or series of books ; denoting rather than describing, but 
clearly indicating pages, sections, chapters, or volume in which 
the subject of entry may be found. 

Indexer. See Cata. Rule 11. 

Indexing, co-operative. The indexing of the contents of a large 
number of journals and magazines, for a given period of time, 
by various persons. 

index of matters. A term used by Panizzi for what is known as a 
“ subject index ”. 

Inedita. Unpublished works. 

Infra. {Lat.) Below. 

Inhalt. {Ger.) Contents. 

Inhaltsverzeichnis. {Ger.) Table of contents ; index. 

Introduction. The preliminary statement made by an author in 
explanation of the subject or design of his writing ; also applied 
to an elementary treatise in any branch of study. 

Inversion of title. In cataloguing or indexing, the turning about of 
a title to bring a particular word or words to the front, as 
better conveying its subject : Histoiy of London — London, His- 
tory of. 

italic. Originally called Aldine. First volume printed in this char- 
acter had the capitals with their stems upright like those of the 
current round-hand, and came f>om the press of Aldus Pius 
Manutius. in 1501. 

Jahrbuch. {Ger.) Year-book. 

Jahrlich. {Ger.) Yearly, annual. 
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* Joint author. A person who collaborates with another or more in 
composing a book, the portion written by each not always being 
stated. 

Kapitel. (G-er.) Chapter. 

Karte. {Gar.) MajD, chart. 

Large paper. Books printed on larger paper than the ordinary 
edition are called large paper copies, or l.p. 

Leitfaden. {Ger.) Text-book. 

Letterpress. Printed matter from type distinguishing it from litho- 
graphic, etc., printing. 

Liber. (Lat.) Book. 

Library edition. “ A vague term indicating the original issues of 
books in a larger or more substantial form than subsequent 
editions.” 

Lieferung. (Ger.) Part or number of a book. 

Limited edition. Where a smaller number than usual of a book is 
printed, the numlter of each copy being inserted in ink at foot 
of a printed certificate stating that (so many) “ copies of this 
work have been printed, ol which this is No. . . ”. 

Livraison. (Er.) Part or number. 

Livre. (Er.) Book. 

Location. The shelf or press number where' a book is shelved. 

Long Primer. The name of a type : 

This line of type is Long Primer. 

Lower* case letters. Small letters, not capitals. 

Magazine, Library. Periodicals issued by the library in which 
are given lists of the new books added, and other information 
about the library. Sometimes called Bulletins in the United 
States, and also Guides. See p. 173. 

Main class. The main class in a classification scheme is the broad 
heading under which a book can be classified. Each main class 
being divided into sub-classes or divisions, and these again being 
divided into lesser divisions or sections. 

Main entry. The principal or full entry of a book in a catalogue. 

Manuscript. (Often written MS., in plural MSS.) is derived directly 
from the Latin codices manmcripti • books written by hand). 
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Mars:inalia. MS. notes written in the margins of books. • 

Minion. Name of a type : 

This line of type is Minion. 

Monograph. A book devoted to one subject. 

Movable location. “ The position of books in a library when ar- 
ranged by their subjects rather than by a fixed shelf number, 
the relative position ot the classes remaining the same, while 
the actual location of the books in the library is movable.” 

Nachschlagebuch. (Ger.) Eeference book. 

Names. See Cata. Eules 1-12. 

N.D. No date of publication stated. 

Neubearbeitete Auflage. (Ger.) Newly revised edition. 

Neue Folge. (Ger.) New series. 

N.I. No imprint stated on book. 

Nickname. Sec Cata. Eule 12. 

Nom de plume, or Nom de guerre. Pseudonym or pen-name. 

Nonpareil. The name of a type : 

'I'lii" line "f type i'v Nnnp iiell. 

Notation. The figures, letters, numbers, or combination of letters 
and figures used to designate the shelf, book, or class number 
of the books in a library to facilitate their finding and replac- 
ing. 

Old English type : 

Uhls line of tope io tOlb (finglieih. 

Omission marks. See Elision marks. 

Opus, opera. (Lat.) Work, works. Used chiefly for numbering 
the works of musical composers, Op. 3, Op. 16, etc. 

Page catalogue. A page catalogue may be made in an ordinary 
manuscrijrt book and the entries made in some alphabetical 
order, or the catalogue slips may be written or printed and 
pasted in guard books in alphabetical or classified order. See 
pp. 210-14. 

Page- reference. In bibliographies, the number of page on which 
the article, etc., indexed is to he found in a particular volume 
or volumes. 
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Pagination. The numbering consecutively of the pages of a book. 
See Cata. Eirle 23. 

Palaeography. The science of studying and deciphering ancient 
manuscripts, documents, and inscriptions. 

Palimpsest. “ manuscript which has been imperfectly obliterated 
from the vellum or other material on which it was written, so 
as to appear faintly under the new writing which has been im- 
posed upon it. Many of these twice-written MSS. have been 
deciphered and found to he valuable.” 

Pamphlet. small book, generally unbound, usually on some 
topic of current interest. 

Panoramic catalogue. A method devised for showing catalogue 
entries on the endless chain principle. See p. 214. 

Paraphrases See Cata. Eule 11. 

Periodicals. Newspapers, magazines, year-books and all kinds of 
publications issued in successive miinhers or parts daily, bi- 
weekly, weekly, bi-monthly, monthly, quarterly, bi-annually, 
annually, or at other intervals. Sec also Cata. Rule 15. 

Pica. The name ot a type : 

This line of ty[)e is Pica. 

Pinx., pinxit. (Lat.) Painted (itl. 

Placard catalogue. manuscript, typewritten or printed list of 
books on a large sheet or sheets, framed and hung on the wall 
for consultation. See p. 214. 

Plate. .\n illustration printed tiom a plate, a term often incorrectly 
applied to wood engravings ; usually any full-page illustration 
printed on different paper from the book is called a “ plate,” the 
verso being blank. 

Prachtausgabe. (trcr.) Edition de luxe. 

Preface. A brief explanation or address to the reader at the be- 
ginning of a book or publication and separate from the body 
of the work. 

Press mark. The letter or nimiher in the catalogue or on the 
label, etc., of a book indicating its press number or location. 

Printer. The person or firm who jn-ints a book, as distinguished 
from the publisher who issues the book for sale to the book- 
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seller. Sometimes printer and publisher may be the samtj 
individual. 

Printers’ “copy”. Sec Copy. 

Printers’ mark. A device used by some printers in order to dis- • 
tinguish their work. 

Privately printed. Books issued from a private press, or not for 
sale. Eules 20, 28. 

Proof. The trial print of MSS., plates, etc. Sometimes termed 
pulls. 

Pseudonym. An assumed name used by an author. See Cata. 
Eule 12. 

Pulls. See Proof. 

Quotes. A printer’s term for inverted commas. 

Readingf list. A list of the best books and articles on some sub- 
ject, with hints and suggestions on studying the subject. 

Recto. The right-hand side of a page. The uneven numbers. 

Reference. In cataloguing, a direction from one heading to another, 
e.i/., Argyll (Duke of) See Campbell. 

Register. Alphabetical tables of the first words of chapters ; intro- 
duced about 1469. 

Registerband. (Ger.) Index volume. 

Reprint. A second or new impression or edition of any printed 
work from stereotype plates or unaltered type. Also applied 
to reissues of old books in modern form. 

Revidierte Auflage. (Ger.) Eevised edition. 

Revise. A proof after being corrected. 

Roman. (Fr. and Ger.) Work of fiction. 

Roman numerals. I., II., III., and so on, as distinguished from 
Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 3, etc. 

Roman type. This character with lower-case, modelled after the 
cursive writing of the twelfth century, was first reduced to 
symmetry and used as a body type for book-work in 1471, by 
Nicolas Jenson, a famous printer of Venice. This type is 
Eoman. 

Rubric. Catch words or mai’ginal index words printed or written 
in red ink as a guide to the contents of pages. 

Running title. The title at the top of each page of a book. 
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S.A., Sine anno. (Lat.) Without date mentioned. 

Sammlung'. (Ger.) Collection, compilation. 

Samtiiche Werke. (Ger.) Complete works of an author. 

Schriften. (Ger.) Writings. 

Sculp = Sculpsit. (Lat.) He or she engraved it. 

Seite. (Ger.) Page of a hook. 

Serial. A publication issued usually at regular intervals as part of 
a series. 

Series entry. The entry of the several works in a library belong- 
ing to a series under the name of the series as a heading. See 
Cata. Eule 25. 

Sheaf catalogue. See p. 200. 

Shelf guides. Mechanical guides, printed or otherwise, tor guid- 
ing the borrowers or staff to where the hooks on certain subjects 
or by certain authors are shelved. 

Shelf list. A brief list of the books as they stand on the shelves, 
and usually entered on sheets called shelf-list sheets. 

Shelf marks. The marking of the shelf in classified libraries with 
the topic nuinber or name of the subject represented on the 
shelf. Usually done by the staff with an ordinary rubber- 
printing set. 

Shoulder notes. Marginal notes placed at the to)) corner of a 
book. 

Signature. The printer's letter or figure at the foot ot the first 
page of a sheet, or of a section, used for guiding the hinder 
when folding or arranging for binding. The signature is also 
used by printers for identifying any particular sheet. The in- 
vention of signatures is usually accredited to Antonio Zorat, of 
Milan, in 1470. See aho Cata. Eule 24. 

Sine anno. (Lat.) Without date mentioned. 

Sizes of books. See A23pendix D, p. 240 also Cata. Eule 22. 

S.L. = sine loco. (Lat.) Without jjlace [of publication] mentioned. 

S.L. et a = Sine loco et anno. {Lat.) Without either place [of pub- 
lication] or date being mentioned. 

Small capitals. The smaller capital letters, indicated in MS. 
by two strokes (=) underneath the letter or word to be 
so printed. 
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S. nom. imp. = Sine nomine imj)ressovis. (Lat.) Without printer’s 
name. 

Sobriquet. Nickname or fanciful name. 

Specific entry. “ Eegistry of a book under a heading which ex- 
presses its special subject as distinguished from entering it in a 
class which includes that subject.’’ 

Star. See Asterisk. 

Stereotype. Casts of pages of type on a metallic plate taken from 

— pa-gfi of movable type by either plaster or paper process. 

Sub=class. The headings into which the various main headings of 
a classification are divided. 

Sub=division. One of the many divisions that a sub-class is divided 
into, in a scheme of classification. 

Sub=head. A secondary heading under a main heading in a cata- 
logue to divide the entries especially if they are large, e.g , Scot- 
land, Law. 

Subject catalogue. See pp. 130, 138 and 152. 

Subject=entry. “ Eegistry under the name selected by the cataloguer 
to indicate the subject.’’ See Cata. Eule 27. 

Subject- word entry. “ Entry made under a word of the title which 
indicates the subject of the book.” 

Sub-title. A secondary or subordinate explanatory title, as shown 
in italic part of the following title : “ Ave Eoma immortalis : 
Studies from the chronicles of Borne.’’ 

Superiors. Small letters or fi>;ures placed above a word and having 
reference to a foot-note. 

Surnames. See Cata. Eules 1-12. 

Syndetic. ‘‘Applied to that kind of dictionary catalog which 
binds its entries together by means of cross-references so as to 
form a whole, the references being made from the most com- 
prehensive subject to those of the next lower degree of compre- 
hensiveness, and from each of these to their subordinate subjects, 
and vice versa.” 

Tafel. (Ger.) Plate, table, index. 

Taschenausgabe. {Ger.) Pocket edition. 

Teii, Theil. (Ger.) Part of a book. 
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^Title=a = liner. Entries in a catalogue cut down so that each is con- 
fined to one line. 

Title=entry. The entry of a book in a catalogue under the first word 
of the title not an article. 

Title-page. The page of a book stating the title or name of the 
book, its author's name, publisher, place, and date of publica- 
tion. See also Cata. Eule IG. 

Tome. (Fr.) Volume. 

Tomus. (Lat.) Volume. 

Tous droits reserv'es. {Fr. All rights reserved. 

Translators. See Cata. Eule 11. 

Transliteration. A representation of the characters of one alpha- 
bet by those of another. 

Uncut. “A term indicating that a hook has not had it', edges 
trimmed or cut in rebinding. Uncut leaves are generally de- 
sciibed as ‘unopened 

Variorum edition. One with notes and readings by various com- 
mentators. 

Vermehrte Auflage. {(rei .) Enlarged edition. 

Verso. The left-hand side of a page, the reverse of ‘‘ recto The 
even number. 

Volume. From the Latin vuliunen or volumiitd, a roll, a book or 
part of a book. A liook may be in several volumes. The old 
volumina were parchment rolls of MS. which were afterwards 
written in pa.ge form, and so became codices or hooks as now 
understood, a series ot bound leaves and not a continuous roll. 
See Codex, and ah'i Cata. Eule 21, 

Vorwort. -(Cicr.) Preface ; introduction. 

Watermark. The mark used on paper to distinguish the maker or 
mill, consisting of semi-translucent names or devices seen when 
the paper is held against the light. 

Wrong fount, ("'.f.) Letters of a different series mixed with 
another fount. 

Zeitschrift. (G-er.) Periodical publication. 

Zeitung. (Ger.) Newspaper. 
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table of the most used book sizes 


Ocutvo 

Quarto Folio 

' X 4 

1 

7f X CJ , m X 12^ 

X 4J 

8| X 6j 1 17 X 134 

, , . . . 7-^ X 5 

10 X 74 1 20 X 1.5 

.s ^ .1 

10 X S ! 20 X 10 

X .)* 

llj X 8} ' 224 X 174 

It* < 6 

12 X 94 24 X 19 

10 < 

124 X 10 1 2.5 X 20 

1 . . . . lO-i X tl:^ 

134 X lOJ 1 274 X 204 

11 < 7i 

1-5 X 11 30 X 22 


Lost . 

Foolscap 

Crown 

Post . 

Demy 

Medium 

Royal 

Super Ro; 

Imperial 


In collating an unpaged book, the watermarks and their position, 
and regular and unbroken progression, are almost the sole guides 
to the completeness of a book, unless the collator actuallj? reads 
it through page by page. In connexion with these variations in 
watermarks, etc., the Bodleian Library, Oxford, has printed an 
elaborate series of tables for describing book sizes according to folds, 
paper-mill names, chain lines, watermarks, etc.^ 


‘ Bodleian Library. Sii]qAeiiitnt tu the Sta/r Kalendur, 11111. 
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DATES OF PUBLICATION.' 

Until the formal title-page became generally established about 
1520, most dates, if used at all, were placed in the colophon of the 
book. In many cases they were fully described in Latin words or 
phrases, such as " Anno quingentesimo se.xto supra millesiniuni, " 
meaning the year 1506, or the dates were supplied in Gothic or 
Roman figures. In some cases chronograms, or sentences in a kind 
of cipher, were used, and in these cases the date was usuallv indi- 
cated by means of capital letters. Most of these have been collected 
and translated by Hilton in his book on CJiroitoiimtiih, so that a 
single example will suffice to give an idea of their appearance,’ 

“ StVLtVM est DIfiTCILes habere nVgas.” 

Stultum est difficiles habere nugas 

(V L V M D I I C I L V 
Lqual I ^ ^ 

By adding all these Roman numerals together the year 1718 is ob- 
tained. 

It is extraordinary how few persons, including library assistants, 
can read the Roman numerals so as to translate them into Arabic 
numerals. As this is a very important part of book description and 
cataloguing, it is necessary to explain the system clearly. Roman 
dates - are made up of the following signs : — 

I, V, X, L, C, D, M, with certain subsidiary signs to be found in 
old books. 

' Adapted from Brown’s Manual of Practical Biblioijrwphy, 1907. 

-Most good books on .Arithmetic give the .Arabic eijuivalents of the Boman 
numerals, and explanations as well. 
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Units are expressed by i or j or I and Y, and we write I, II, III, • 

12 3 

IIII, or IV f otherwise 1 from 5), Y, VI (o plus I), YII, YIII, IX 
4 5 6 7 8 9 

(1 from 10), X, XI, and so on. II is sometimes expressed as Z, 
10 11 

and the lengthening of a i, I doubles its value ; vil = 8. 

Tens are expressed by X, XX, XXX, XL (10 from 50 ', L or I, 
10 20 30 40 50 

LX, LXX, LXXX, LXXXX or oftener XC (10 from 100), and C. 

60 70 80 90 90 100 

Hundreds are usually indicated by C, CC, CCC, CCCC, 

100, 200, 300, 400, 

D or Iq, Io. 

500, 

Thousands are indicated by the letter M, but in old books it is 
more usual to find the signs CIq, do, and occasionally oo or X- 
The combination of these symbols gives the dates. 

The important point to remember in connexion with Eoman 
numerals is that certain numbers are obtained by means of deductions, 
and this must always be understood when a lower number precedes 
a higher one, as in IV (4), IX (9), XIX (19), XL (40), XC (90), CD 
(500 less lOOj 400, or COM (1,000 less 200) = 800. To illustrate 
this, here are four methods of writing a recent year in Eoman 
numerals 

MDCCCCII=1902, or 1000, 500, 400 and 2. 

MDCDII = 1902, or 1000, -500, .500 less 100, and 2. 

JIXCVIIIM = ia02, or 1000 and 1000 less 08. 
ilC.MII = 1002, or 1000 and 1000 less lOU plus 2. 

Here are some other examples : — 

MCCCCLXXZ = 1472. CIoIoLXXVI = 1.570. 

MCCCCXXC = 1480. CIoIoXXCI = 1581. 

MII.JD = 1407. JI.VIoIX = 1000. 

MID = 1490. Cl3loCCL = 17.50. 

MCDXCIX = 1499. CI,-3l3CCC = 1800. 

oc DLXX = 1.570. MDCCC = ISOO. 

MULXXiI= 1.573. 

When any one has once mastered these difiiculties, there will be 
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but little trouble in reading all the dates on title-pages or colophons 
likely to be encountered. When dates are expressed in words, they 
can always be translated by means of a dictionary. 

As regards modern dates, there is usually little difficulty, unless one 
considers the misleading practice of those publishers who date books 
one year ahead of their actual publication. In October, Nov- 
ember and December of every year, hundreds of books are issued 
which bear the date of the following year. This might easily lead to 
grave errors, and may even cause endless controversy in cases where 
claims to priority and other evidence were involved. Wherever it is 
possible to ascertain the exact year of publication it should always be 
noted. The British Museum makes a point of indicating dates of 
publication when they dift'er from those printed on title-pages. 
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THE PRINCIPAL CENTRES OF PRINTING, WITH DATES OF THE 
EARLIEST BOOK PRINTED IN EACH, AND LATIN AND OTHER 
FORMS OF NAMES.' 

The names of towns are omitted when the Latin and vernacular 
forms agree. 

Aachen, Prussia : 1591. Aquisgranum (L.), Aix-la-Chapelle (F.). 
Aalst : Alost. 

Aarhus, Denmark ; 1519. Arhuszia (L.). 

Abbatisvilla : Abbeville. 

Abbeville, France : 1486. Abbatisvilla (L.). 

Abendonense Monasterium ; Abingdon. 

Aberdeen, Scotland : 1620. Abredonia (L.). 

Abingdon, England : 1528. Abendonense Monasterium (L.). 
Abredonia : Aberdeen. 

Agram : Zagreb. 

Aix-la-Chapelle ; Aachen. 

Albani Villa : St. Albans. (? Really Westminster.) 

Alost or Aalst, Belgium : 1473. Alostum (L.). 

Alostum : Alost. 

Amberes ; Antwerpen. 

Amsteloedamum : Amsterdam. 

Amstelredamum : Amsterdam. 

Amsterdam, Holland ; 1506. Amsteloedamum or Amstelredamum 

(L.). 

Andegavum ; Angers. 

Andreapolis : St. Andrews. 

Aneda : Edinburgh. 

' Adapted and revised from Brown’s Manual of Practical Bibliography, 1906. 
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Angers, France ; 1477. Andegavum (L.). 
i\ngouleme, France : 1491. Engolisma (L. ). 

Antuerpia : Antwerpen. 

Antwerp ; Antwerpen. 

Antwerpen, Belgium : 1480. Antuerpia (L. ), Anvers (F.), Ant- 
werpen (Flem.), Antwerp (Eng.), Amberes (Sp.). 

Anvers : Antwerpen. 

Aquisgranum ; Aachen. 

Argentina : Strassburg. 

Argentina Eeni : Strassburg. 

Argentoratum : Strassburg. 

Arhuszia : Aarhus. 

Arnhem, Holland: 1.382. Harnemium (L.), Harnhmia (L.). 

Ascoli Piceno, Italy : 1477. Asculutn Picenum (L.). 

Asculum Picenum : Ascoli Piceno. 

Astorga, Spain ; 1347. Asturica (L.). 

Asturica : Astorga. 

Athenge Eauracae ; Basle. 

Augsburg, Bavaria ; c. 1468. Augusta \indelicorum (L.). 

Augusta Tauriiiorum ; Torino. 

Augusta Tiberii : Eegensburg. 

Augusta Trinobantum : London. 

Augusta Vindelicorum : Augsburg. 

Aurelia ; Orleans. 

Aurelia Allobrogum : Geneve. 

Aureljanum : Orleans. 

Avenio : Avignon. 

Avignon, France ; c. 1444 or 1497. Avenio (L.). 

Bale : Basel. 

Bamberg, Bavaria : 1460. Bamberga (L.). 

Bamberga : Bamberg. 

Barcelona, Spain : 1478. Barchino, Barcino (L.). 

Barchino : Barcelona. 

Barcino : Barcelona. 

Basel, Switzerland : 1462. Basilea, Basilea Eauracorum, Colonia 
Munatiana (L.). Bale (F.), Basle (.Eng.). 

Basilea : Basel. 
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Basilea Eauracorum ; Basel. 

Basle : Basel. 

Besaneon, Fiance: 1486. Bisuntia, Vesuntio (L.). 

Bisuntia : Besan 90 n. 

Bologna, Italy ; 1471. Bononia (L.). 

Bononia : Bologna. 

Brescia, Italy : 1471. ■Brixia(L.). 

Breslau, Prussia ; 1475, Vratislavia (L. ). 

Brixia : Brescia. 

Brno, ^loravia ; 1486. Briinn (G.). 

Bruges : Brugge. 

Bruges : Briigge. 

Brugge, Belgium : 1475. Brugae (L.1, Bruges (F.). 

Briinn, Brno Slav. : Brunna (L.l. 

Brunna : Briinn. 

Bruselas : Briissel. 

Briissel, Belgium: 1474. Bruxellse (L.l, Bruxelles (F.l, Brussels 
(E.), Bruselas (Sp.). 

Brussels : Brussel. 

Bruxellse : Briissel. 

Bruxelles : Briissel. 

Bucharest : Bucuresci. 

Buchurestum : Bucuresci. 

Bucuresci or Bucharest, Roumania : 1678. Buchurestum (L.) 
Budapest, Hungary : 1473. Ofen (G.). 

Burgi : Burgos. 

Burgos, Spain : 1485. Burgi (L.l. 

Byzancium : Constantinople. 

Cadomum : Caen. 

Caen, France : 1480. Cadomum (L.). 

Caesar Augusta : Zaragoza. 

Caesarodunum Turonum : Tours. 

Cambridge, England : 1521. Cantabrigia, Capitabrigia, Camboricum 
(L.): 

Camboricum : Cambridge. 

Cantabrigia : Cambridge. 

Christiania, Norway : 1644. Christiana (L.). 
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Coburg : Koburg. 

Coburgum ; Coburg. 

Cologne ; Koln. 

Colonia ; Koln. 

Colonia Ai^rippina : Koln. 

Colonia Allobrogum : Geneva. 

Colonia Claudia : Koln. 

Colonia Munatiana : Basel 
Colonia Ubiorum ; Koln. 

Constantinople, Turkey; 1188. Byzancium, Constantinopolis (L. 

Stambul or Istambul (Turk.). 

Copenhagen ; Kjobenhavn. 

Cracovia : KrakiWv. 

Cracow : Krakow. 

Crisopolis ; Parma. 

Delft, Holland : 1177. Delphi, Delti (L.). 

Delli ; Delft. 

Delphi : Delft. 

Dijon, France : 1190. Divio fL.;. 

Divio ; Dijon. 

Douai or Douay, France ■ 1563. Duaeum 'L.). 

Dresda : Dresden. 

Dresden, Saxony ; 15'20. Dresda i L.). 

Duaeum ; Douai. 

Dublin, Ireland : 1551. Duhliinun, Eblana (L.l. 

Dunedin ; Edinlnirgh. 

Eblana : Dublin. 

Eboracum : York. 

Edinburgh, Scotland ; 1507. .\neda, Edinburguin, Edinbruchiu 
(L.) Dunedin (Gael.). 

Edinburguin ; Edinburgh. 

Elvetiorum : Strassliiirg. 

Engolisma ; Angouleme. 

Eridanium : Milano. 

Firenze, Italv ; 1171. Floreiitia (L.), Florence ^F.). 

Florence ; Firenze 
Florentia : Firenze. 
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Francofurtum ad Aloenum : Frankfui’t-am-Main. • 

Francofiirtum ad Oderam : Frankfurt-am-Oder. 

Frankfort. See Frankfurt. 

Frankfurt-am-Main, Prussia : 1511. Francofurtum ad Mcenum, • 
Helenopolis (L.), Frankfort-on- Main (E.). 

Frankfurt-am-Oder, Prussia ; 1502. Francofurtum Marchionum, 
Francofurtum ad Oderam (L.), Frankfort-on-Oder (E.). 

Ganabum : Orleans. 

Gand : Gent. 

Gandavum ; Gent. 

Gehenna ; Geneve. 

Geneve : Geneve. 

Geneve, Switzerland : c. 1477. Gehenna. Aurelia Allohrogum, 
Geneva (L,), Genf (G.). 

Genf : Geneve. 

Genoa ; Genova. 

Genova, Italy : 1474. Genua, Zena (L.), Gensa (E.), Genes (F.). 

Gent, Belgium : 1483. Gandavum (L.), Gand (F.), Ghent (E.). 

Genua : Genova. 

Ghent : Gent. 

Glasgow, Scotland : 1634. Glascovia, Glascua (L.), Glasgua. 

Glascovia ; Glasgow. 

Glascua : Glasgow. 

Glasgua : Glasgow. 

Granada, Spain : 1490. Granata, (L.). 

Granata : Granada. 

Gratianopolis : Grenoble. 
s’Gravenhage : Haag. 

Grenoble, France : 1490. Gratianopolis (L.). 

Haag, Holland : 1500 or 1518. Haga Comitum (L.), s’Gravenhage 
(F.)., The Hague (E.). 

Haarlem, Holland : [1445], 1483. Harlemum, Harlemium (L.). 

Hafnia : Kjobenhavn. 

Haga Comitum : Den Haag. 

Hague, The : Haag. 

Hala Saxonum : Halle-am-Saale. 
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• Halle-am-Saale, Prussia ; 1520. Hala Saxonum, Hala Magdebur- 
gica (L.). 

Hamburg, Germany : 1491. Hamburgum, Hammona (L.) 
Hamburga : Hamburg. 

Hamburgum : Hamburg. 

Hammona : Hamburg. 

Harlemium : Haarlem. 

Harlemum : Haarlem. 

Harnemium : Arnhem. 

Harnhmia : Arnhem. 

Heidelberg, Baden (Ger. ) : 1485. Heidelberga (L.). 

Heidelberga : Heidelberg. 

Helenopolis : Frankfurt-am-Main. 

Herbipolis : Wurzburg. 

Hispalis : Sevilla. 

Holmia ; Stockholm. 

Istambul : Constantinople. 

Kjobenhavn, Denmark : 1493. Hafnia (L.), Copenhagen (E.). 
Koburg, Thuringia (Ger.): 1482. Koburgum and Coburgum (L.) : 

Coburg (E.) ; Cobourg (F.). 

Koburgum : Coburg. 

Koln, Prussia ; 1463. Colonia, Colonia Agrippina, Colonia Claudia, 
Colonia U biorum, Ubii (L.), Cologne (F.). 

Krakau = Krakow. 

Krakow, Poland; 1474. Cracovia (L.), Cracow (B.), Krakau (G.). 
Kristiania, Norway : 1644. Christiania. 

Leghorn : Livorno. 

Leida : Leiden. 

Leiden, Holland : 1483. Lugdunum Batavorum (Lugd. Bat. ), Leida 
(L.), Leyden (E.). 

Leipsic : Leipzig. 

Leipzig, Saxony: 1481. Lipsia (L.), Leipsic (E. ). 

Leodium : Liege. 

Leyden : Leiden. 

Liburnum : Livorno. 

Liege, Belgium : 1556. Leodium, Leodicum-Eburonum (L.), Luik 
(Flem.), Luttich (German). 
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Lipsia ; Leipzig. 

Lisboa, Portugal : 1489. Olisipo, Olysipo, Ulyssipo (L.), Lisbon (E.). 
Lisbon : Lisboa. 

Livorna, Italy : 1613. Liburnum (L.), Leghorn (E.). 

Loewen : Louvain. 

Londinum : London. 

London, England : 1480. Londinium, Londonium(L.), Londres (F.). 

See also Westminster. 

Londonium : London. 

Louvain, Belgium : 1473. Lovanium (L.), Loewen (Flem.). 
Lovanium ; Louvain. 

Lubeca : Lubeck. 

Lubeck, Germany : 1475. Lubeca, Lubicensis urbs. 

Lubicensis : Lubeck. 

Luca : Lucca. 

Lucca, Italy : 1477. Luca (L.). 

Lugdunum : Lyon. 

Lugdunum Batavorum (Lugd. Bat.) : Leiden. 

Luik : Liege. 

Lutetia : Paris. 

Liittich : Liege. 

Lyon, France : 1473. Lugdunum (L. , Lyons (E.). 

Lyons : Lyon. 

Aladrid, Spain : 1560. Madritum, ilatritum (L.). 

Madritum : Madrid. 

Magdeburg, Prussia ; 1483. Magdeburgum (L.). 

Magdeburgum : Magdeburg. 

Maguntia : Mainz. 

Alailand : Milano. 

Mainz, Hessen (Ger.) : 1448. Moguntia, Maguntia (L.), Mayence 
(F.), ilentz (E.). 

Manchester, England ; 1729. Mancunium (L.). 

Mancunium : 5Ianchester. 

Mayence : Mainz. 

Mediolanum : Milano. 

Mentz ; Mainz. 

Milan : Malino. 
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•Milano, Italy : 1469. Mediolanum, Eridanium (L.), Mailand (G.) 
Milan (E.). 

Modena, Italy : 1475. Mutina (L.). 

•• ' Moguntia ; Mainz. 

Monachium ; Miinchen. 

Moscou ; Moskva. 

Moscovia : Moskva. 

Moscow : Moskva 
Mosoua ; Moskva. 

Moskva, Eussia ; 1554. IMoscovia. Moscua (L.), ^loscou (F.l. Mos 
cow (E.). 

Miinchen, Bavaila ; 1482. ilonachium (L.), INIunich (F.). 

Munich : IMuiichen. 
ilutina : Modena. 

Naples : Napoli. 

Napoli, Italy: 1470. Neapolis (L), Naples IF.). 

Neapolis : Napoli. 

Norica : Niirnberg. 

Noi'imbei’ga ; Niirnberg. 

Nuremberg : Niirnberg. 

Niirnberg, Bavaria : 1470. Norimberga, Norica (L.), Nurein 

berg (F.). 

Odense, Denmark • 1482. Ottonia (L.). 

Ofen : Budapest. 

Olisipo ; Lisboa. 

Olysipo : Lisboa. 

Orleans, France: 1490. Aurelia, Aurelianum, Ganabum (L.). 
Ottonia : Odense. 

Oxford, England : 1478. Oxonium, Oxonia (L.), Theatrum Shel 
donianum (Sheldonian Theatre). 

Oxonio : Oxford, 

Oxonium : Oxford. 

Padova, Italy : 1472. Patavium (L.), Padua (E.). 

Padua : Padova. 

Palermo, Italy : 1477. Panormitum, Panormum (L.). 
Panormitum : Palermo. 

Panormum : Palermo. 
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Papia : Pavia. * 

Paris, France : 1469. Lutetia, Lutetiae, Parisiorum, Parisii, Pari- 
sius (L. ). 

Parisii : Paris. 

Parisius : Paris. 

Parma, Italy : 1472. Crisopolis (L.). 

Patavium ; Padova. 

Pavia, Italy : 1471. Papia (L.). 

Perugia, Italy : 1474. Perusia(L.). 

Perusia : Perugia. 

Petropolis : St. Petersburg. 

Pilsen : Plszna. 

Pilsna : Plszna. 

Plszna, Bohemia : 1473. Pilsna (L.), Pilsen (G.). 

Praga ; Praha. 

Prague : Piuha. 

Praha, Bohemia : 1478. Praga (L.), Prague (B.), Prag (G.). 
Eatispona : Eatisbon. 

Eegensburg, Bavaria : 1485. Augusta Tiberii, Eatispona (L.), 
Eatisbon (E.). 

Eoma, Italy : 1467. Rom., Roma (L.), Rome (E., F.). 

Rome : Eoma. 

Eoterodamum : Rotterdam. 

Eotomagus: Rouen. 

Rotterdam, Holland : 1520. Eoterodamum. 

Rouen, France : 1483. Eotomagus (L.). 

Saena : Siena. 

St. Albans, England : 1480, Albani Villa, Sanctus Albanus (L.). 
[? Really Westminster.] 

St. Andrews, Scotland : 1551. Andreapolis, Sancti Andrae (L.). 

St. Petersburg, Russia : 1711. Petropolis (L.). 

Salamanca, Spain : 1480. Salmantiea (L.). 

Salmantica : Salamanca. 

Sanctus Albanus : St. Albans. 

Saragossa : Zaragoza. 

Sense ; Siena. 

Sevilla, Spain : 1476. Hispalis (L.). 
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Seville : Sevilla. 

• 

Siena, Italy : 1483. Sense, Saena. 

Speier, Bavaria: 1471. Spira (L.), Spires (E.l. 

Speyer. See Speier. 

Spira : Speier. 

Spires : Speier. 

Stambul : Constantinople. 

Stockholm, Sweden: 1483. Holmia (L.). 

Strasbourg : Strassburg. 

Strassburg, Alsace-Lorraine (Ger.) : 1460. Argentina, Argento- 
ratum, Argentina Reni, Elvetiorum Argentina, Tribboccorum 
(L.), Strasbourg (F.). 

Stutgardia : Stuttgart. 

Stuttgart, Wurttemberg (Ger.) : 1483. Stutgardia (L.). 

Subiaco, Italy: 1464. Subiacum, Sublacense IMonasterium (L.). 
Sublacense Monasterium : Subiaco. 

Taurinum : Torino. 

Theatrum Sheldonianuin : Oxford (Sheldonian Theatre). 

Tholosa : Toulouse. 

Tigurum : Zurich. 

Toledo, Spain : 1483. Toletum (L.). 

Toletum : Toledo. 

Tolosa : Toulouse. 

Torino, Italy : 1474. Augusta Taurinorum, Taurinum (L.), Turin 
(F.). 

Toulouse, France : 1475. Tolosa, Tholosa (L.). 

Tours, France : 1484. Turonum Civitas, Caesaroduuuni Turonum 
(L.), Turones (L.). 

Trajectum ad Rhenum : Utrecht. 

Trajectum ad Viadrum : Frankfurt-am-Oder. 

Trajectum Inferius : Utrecht. 

Trent : Trient. 

Treves : Trier. 

Treviri : Trier. 

Tribboccorum : Strassburg. 

Tridentum : Trient. 

Trient, Austria : 1475. Tridentum (L.), Trent (E.). 
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Trier, Prussia ; 1481. Augusta Trevirorum, Treviri (L.), Trevesi 

(F.). 

Tubinga : Tubingen. 

Tubingen, W'urttemberg (Ger.) ; 1498. Tubinga (L.). 

Turigum ; Zurich. 

Turin ; Torino. 

Turones ; Tours. 

Turonum Civitas : Tours. 

Ubii : Koln. 

Him, Wurttemberg (Ger.) ; 1470. Ulma, Vlma (L.). 

Lima ; Dim. 

Ultrajectum : Utrecht. 

Ulyssipo : Lisboa. 

Upsal, Sweden ; 1510. Upsalia (L.), Upsala. 

Upsalia : Upsal. 

Utrecht, Holland ; 1473. Trajectum ad Rhenum, Trajectum In- 
ferius (L.). 

Valladolid, Spain : 1492. Vallis Oletum (L.). 

Vallis Oletum : Valladolid. 

Varsavia ; Warszawa. 

Venetiae ; Venezia. 

Venezia, Italy : 1469. Venetia, Venetiae (L.), Venice (E.), Venise 
(F.). ^ 

Venice ; Venezia. 

Vesuntio ; Besancon. 

Vienna : Wien. 

Vienne : When. 

Vindobona ; 4Vien. 

Vlma ; Ulm. 

Vlyssipo : Lisboa. 

Vratislavia ; Breslau. 

Warsaw ; Warszaw'a. 

Wbirszawa, Poland ; 1578. Varsavia (L.), Varsovie (F.), Warsaw 
(E.). 

W^estminster, England ; 1475. Westmonasterium (L.). See also 
London and St. Albans. 

Westmonasterium ; Westminster. 
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, Wien, Austria' 11/7. Vindobon;/ (E. /, Vienna (E. i, Vienne fF.\ 
Wii-ceburgum ; Wurzburg. 

^'lirzburg, Bavaria; 1475. Herbipolis, Wirceburgum (L. ). 

York, England : 1.509. Ebonicum (L.j. 

Zagrab, Hungary; 1527, Agram (G.;, Zagrabia ''L.). 

Zaragoza, Spain: 1475. Caesaraugusta (L.), Saragossa ;E.). 

Zena : Genova. 

Zurich, Switzerland : 1504. Tigurum ( L.). 

See aho 

Cotton tHenry;. Typographical gazetteer. Oxford 1831-(ili. 

2 V. 

Deschamps (P. C. E.j, Diciionnaire de geographic ancieune et 
moderne ; a I'usage du libraire, etc. Paris 1S70. 
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PRINTER’S CORRECTIONS 




Margin 


KFFECT OF 

Sign. 

Description 

Mark. 

Text Mark 

Correction 

A 

Caret indicating posi- Cut 

Where^^ook 

Where a book 


tion of correction 



The book 

The old book 


Delete letter or word 

or sign ' 

Reinstate letter or word 

The -ecA book 

The ■eJA book 

© ,/ ;/:/ 

Punctuation marks 


o 

< 


Add inverted commas A 
or superior marks * ' 

^he book^ 

“ The book” 


Insert a hyphen 

/-/ 

Order^^book 

Order-book 

C 

New paragraph 


to order. F The 
book 

to order. 
The book 


To transpose a new avo 

as ever, o 
^As it was to 
^ or 57 

as ever. As it 


paragraph 
Parentheses and 
brackets marks 

</>IW 

was to 


Large capital letters 

CAjfx^. or E 

WH^N 

WHEiN 

■= 

Small capital letters 

or fttAV 

, Wbe»k. 

When 

— - 

Italics 

LtbJL. 

WHEN the 

When the 

-fWv.. 

Roman Type 


When 

When 

£.c. 

Lower case letter 

£..c. 

The 

The Book 


Wrong Fount 


The ^ook 

The Book 


Correct letter set upside ^ 

T^e book 

The book 

down 



The book 

X 

Indicates broken type X 

Th^ book 

1 

Projecting quadrat 

i 

The'book 

The book 


quad 

Transpose 


1 booktthe J 

the book 

1 otC 

Reduce space between l_ or ^ 

The"~'book 

The bo 6 k 


words 



Ttie book 


Increase space between Jff 

words 

The^ook 

□ 

Indent 

□ 

The book 

The book 




^ut as 

but as 


— — or ^ Straighten line ThC book The book 


The book is 
of very great 
moment 

( ) Close up lines to gauge /The book isN The book is 

VnOt of verjL^ 


Words or letters required in different kinds of founts are usually indicated 
on the margins by words like De Vinne. Clar.= Clarendon, ^ns Prim., etc. 
Instructions intend^ for the printer only, should be surrounded by a line, for 
example : ^h)ck her1>) 


Straighten alignment of 
margin 




The book is 
of very ;i 
momqn 
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Exclii-liny Appi’ndice^ and other ^[a‘tcr in Alphabetical Order. 


Abbreviations, Christian names, 13S. 

— towns, 1^4. 

Abstract sciences, 14. 

Academic authorships, 117. 

Accessions guides, 173. 

Accident, 3. 

Aohard classification, 30. 

Added matter, 121. 

Adjustable classification, >1), "to. 

— sheaf catalogue, 204-5. 

A.L.A. Catalog, see American Library 
Association. 

Aldus’ classification, 9. 

Alembert’s classification, 9. 

Alphabetical order, 135. 
Amerlean-English cataloguing rules, 103- 
136. 

American Librarv Association Catalog, 
163-4. 

Analytical entries, 129, 1-51. 
Anglo-Ameiicin cataloguing rules, 103- 
136. 

Annotations, 127, 129, 140. 

Anonyma, 116, 221. 

Anthologies, 113. 

Application of classification, 91. 

Arabic numerals, 241. 

Architecture classification, 63. 

Aristoteles’ classification, 6, 18. 

— predicables, 5, 26. 

— predicaments or categories, 5. 
Association authorship, 117. 

Author and subject catalogues, 138, 146. 

— arrangement of works, 136. 

— catalogues, 138, 143-5. 

— entries, 139, 178, 186-7. 

— joint, 112. 

— marks, 59, 88, 224. 

Authorship, 103, 117. 

Bacon-d’ Alembert, classification, 9. 
Bacon, Francis, classification, 7, 18. 

— ■ Roger, classification, 7, 8. 


Baconian classification, inverted, 9, 51. 
Bain, Alex., 14, 18. 

Baker, E. A., 140. 

Baltimore, Peabody Institute, catalogue, 
149. 

Barbier classification, 56. 

Battezzati classification, 56. 

Bentham ami Hooker botanical classifica- 
tion, 22 

— Jeremy, 10. 

Bibliographies, 133. 

Bibliotheijiie Xationale, catalogue, 212. 
Biographical dates, 107, 132. 

— numbers, 59, 88. 

Biological classification, 3, 20, 26. 

Birth names. 103, 108. 

Bodleian Library, 240. 

classification, 44. 

Bonazzi's classification, 73, 

Bonnange catalogue cards and trays, 
19'6-8. 

Book classification, with notation, -50- 
90. 

— — without notation, 28-49. 
Book-marking in classification, 91. 

Book sizes, 240. 

Boswell, ■lohn.Hon'tt Dwtiimari/, 182. 
Botanical clabsification, 20-22. 

Bouillaud classification, 30. 

British Museum, 243. 

— • — author catalogue, 143. 

— — catalogue, 210-11. 

^ — classification, 33. 

— — subject catalogue, 152. 

Brown’s classification, see Adjustable, 

Quinn-Brown, and Subject classifi- 
cations. 

Brunet’s classification, 30-31. 

Brussels expanded decimal classification, 
62. 

Bulletins, 173, 

Bure, de, classification, 30. 

Byzantine names, 105. 
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Cabinets, catalogue, 193. ; Compound names, 110. 

California University classification, 74. Comte-Ostwald classification, 11. 
Capitals, 120-1. Comte’s classification, 10-11, 14, 18. 

Card catalogues, 182, 189, 192, etc. Concilium bibliographicum, 179. 

— mounted, embossing of, 196. Concordances, 113. 

Catalogue, author-alphabetical, 138, 143- Congress, librarv of, classification, 78,. 


0 . 

— author and subject, 138, 146. 

— authors, subjects, titles, 138. 

— card, 179, 182, 191-200. 

cabinets, 191-200. 

. — classified, 138, 1-53. 

— class lists, 16.5. 

— compilation, 137. 

— dictionary, 138, 146-52. 

— eclectic, 146. 

— forms, 137. 

— guides, 189, 192, 209. 

— handwriting, 179, 185. 

— history, 137. 

-- indexes in classes, 166. 

— ■ manuscript, 142. 

— printed, 142. 

— printing specifications, 178. 

— select, 146. 

— sheaf, 200-209. 

— subject, 138, 146, 152. 
Cataloguing aids, 220. 

— and classification, 95-99. 

— codes, 100-101. 

— co-operative, 179. 

— rules, 103-136. 

Categorical tables (subject), 82. 
Categories, 5. 

Changed names, 110. 

Chemistry, classification, 26. 
Children's catalogues, 171-2. 
Christian names, 105, 132, 133. 
Chronograms, 123, 241. 

Class guides (shelves), 92-4. 
Classification aids, 215-9. 

— and cataloguing, 95-9. 

— definitions, 1-4. 

Classified catalogues, 138, 153. 

Class lists or catalogues, 165. 
Clerkenwell historical class list, 166. 
Codes of cataloguing, 100-101. 
Coleridge’s classification, 12. 
Collation of books, 124, 125. 
Collections, 113. 

Colophons, 120. 

Combination of class numbers, 63. 
Commentaries, 114. 

Commentators, 113. 

Compilation of catalogues, 137. 


179-81. 

Contents of books, 128, 129. 
Continuators, 112. 

Co-operative cataloguing, 179. 

Corporate authorship, 117. 

Correcting for the press, 256. 

Croydon, card catalogue, 191, 192, 193. 

— Readers’ index, 174. 

Crystallography, classification, 26. 
Cutter, author-marks, 59. 

— C..V, 133, 135, 138, 148. 

Cutter’s classification, see Expansive 
classification. 

Cuviei', mammalia classification, 24. 

Date marks, 88. 

— of publication, 123, 132, 241. 

Dates, biographical, 107. 

Decimal classification, 18, 55. 

Brussels expansion, 62. 

Definitions of classification, 1-4. 

De Morgan on classification, 99. 
Description of books, 124. 

Dewey's classification, see Decimal classi- 
fication. 

Diagrams, 133. 

Dichotomy, 7. 

Dictionary catalogues, 138, 146-52. 
Difference, 5. 

Dignitaries, 107. 

'■ Diseases classification, 26. 

Disiinctions, 106. 132. 

, Draper’s classification, 2. 

Dummies, shelf, 93. 

; Duplex card catalogue, 199. 

. Ecclesiastical personages, 109. 

Eclectic catalogues, 146. 

Editions, 122, 132 (limited), 132. 

Editors, 113, 132. 

Edmond, J.P., 61. 

Edmands’ classification, 88. 

Edwards’ classification, 40, 50. 
Engineering classification, 63. 

Engler’s botanical classification, 22, 
English names of towns, 244-55. 

Entries, imaginary, 133. 

— order ot, 132. 

Ephemera, 119. 
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Epitomes, 114. 

• Erseh cLissitication, 36. 

Evolution in classitication, 6, 14. 
Expanded decimal classitication, 6’2. 
Expansive classification, IS, 64. 

F-iCsiuiLES, 1.33. 

Family names, lOS-9. 

Fiction catalogues, 167-8, 171. 

Finsbury catalogues, 167-8, 171. 

— Quarterly guide, 174. 

Fletcher’s classification, 71. 

Forenames, 10-5-6, 132. 

• Form entries, 137. 

Forms of catalogues, 137 
Fowler on classitication, 4. 

France, use of cards in, 183. 

French classification, 30. 

— names of towns, 244-55. 

Garnett, Rich., 33. 

Garnier’s classification, 30. 
Genealogical charts, 133. 

Genus, 5 

Georgi's use of word *■ dictionary,” 146. 
German names of towns, 244-55. 
Gesner’s catalogue, 2fl. 

— classification, 147, 182 213. 
Glasgow public libraries, 45, 148-50. 
Glossary, 133. 

Governmental authorship, 117. 

Greek names, 103-4. 

Greenwood's Librarian’s Library, 137. 
Guard book catalogues, 210-13. 

Guides, catalogue, 189, 192, 209. 

— shelf, 91-4. 

— to accessions, etc., 173. 

Hampstead dictionary catalogue, 150. 
Handwriting, catalogue, 179, 185. 
Harris, W. T., classification, 50, -56. 
Hibben on classitication, 4. 

Hopwood, H. V., 62. 

Horne, T. H., classitication, 32. 

Huxley on classification, 

Idealism in classification, fi. 
Illustrations, 133. 

Imperfections, 125. 

Imprint, 124-32. 

Indexers, 113. 

Indexes, catalogue, 145-6, 166. 

— classification, 60, 93. 

— one place, 83. 

— relative, 60. 


Institut luternational de Bibliographic 
classification, 62, 179. 

Institutional authorship, 117. 
International scientific classification, 
76, 179. 

Islington Select classified catalogue, 154. 

— economical entry, biography, 

160. 

— — — — — fiction, 1-58 

— — — — music, 157. 

■ — — poets, 1-59- 

■ — — — extended entry, 156- 

— — — index, 1-5-5- 

Italian names of towns, 244-55. 

-I AST on classification, 4. 

Jevons on classification, 4, 96-7, 99. 
Jcihnson't, Dichiimiyii. 182. 
-loint-authors, 112. 

, Jnssieu’s botanical classification, 21. 

' Juvenile catalogues, 171 2. 

’ Knowleik'.e clas.sitica!ion. 1-19. 

Laxou.aue. eiitrie-, 139. 

• — of books, 122. 

Latin names, 104. 

of printing centies, 244-5-5. 

Leibnitz, classification, 32. 3(i. 

Leiden slip catalogue, 200. 

Lewes on Comte’s classification, 10. 
Le«in, 1’. E., 146. 

Library of Congress classification, 78. 
Librettist-;, 112. 

Linne or Linnaeus botanical classifica- 
tion, 20. 

Lipman sheaf catalogue, 202. 

, Literature, classification ot pure, 99. 

; Locke’s classitication, 9. 

Logic in classification, 6, 18 
London Institution, 33. 

— Library, author catalogue, 144. 

— — subject catalogue, 145. 

London, \Vm., catalogue, 30. 

: McGill, Wm., 222. 

Manuscript catalogue^-, 140-2, 181. 
Manuzzi’s elassificatiuii. 29. 

Maps, 133. 

Marks for printers' corrections, 256. 
Married women, 110-11 
Martin classification, 30. 

Materialism in olassihcation, 1-5 
Maun.sell s catalogue, 29. 

Memoirs, 133. 
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Merlin’s classification, 37. 

Middle lemple dietionarv catalogue, 
146. 

Mill on classification, 3. 

Milman, W. H., 61. 

Minute subdivision, 8‘J. 

Misprints, 122. 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow, catalogue. 
211 . 

Mnemonic classification, -53, .56. 
Monarchs, 107-8. 

Mosaic cosmology, 16-17, 18 
Mounted cards, embossing of, 196. 

Music, 103, 112, 133. 

X.\MES, abbreviations, 133. 

— changed, 110. 

— common versiis scientific, 131. 

— compound, 110. 

— forms of, 103, 221. 

National Home Reading Union, review, 
173. 

— Library of Wales, cards, 170. 

Natural science classification, 3, 20, 26. 
Naude’s classification, 29. 

New Tork Monthly Lists of .\dditions, 
176-7. 

Nicknames, 114. 

Nobility, 107-8. 

Non-notational book classification. 28- 
49. 

Notational book classification, -50 90. 
Notes, 127, 129. 

Numerals, .\rabie and Roman, 241. 
Numerical class guides, 192-3. 

OoLE, .1. .1. classification, 4-5. 

Omitted matter, 121. 

Open-access and catalogues, 141, 20-5. 
Ostwald-Comte classification, 11. 
Out-of-print books, 141. 

Oversize books, 93. 

Owen, Mammalia classification, 2-5. 

P.VGE catalogues, 210-13. 

Pagination, 125, 132. 

Palermo’s classification, 37. 

Paper, large, 132. 

Paraphrasers, 113. 

Paraseene (Bacon’s), 9. 

Paris classification, 30. 

Parodists, 113. 

Parr, George, card catalogue tabs, 189. 
Patent Office, London, catalogue. 13 
169-70. 


Peabody Institute catalogue, 149- 
Pearson's classification, 14, 18. 

Peoria classification, 51. 

Periodicals cataloguing, 119. 

Periodic law, 26. 

Perkins’ classification, 68. 

. Pervasive sciences, 14. 

Philip, A. .1., 142, 178. 

Phillips, W. .1.. 222. 

Pittsburgh Bulletin, 176. 

— children’s catalogue, 172-3. 

— classified catalogue, 161. 

author index, 162. 

Placard catalogues, 210, 214. 

Place of publication, 123, 132, 134- 
Plans, 133. 

Popes, 107-8. 

Porphyry, Tree of, 6, 14, 

Port Elizabeth select catalogue, 146-T 
Portraits, 133. 

■ Predicables ot Ari'toteles, 5, 26. 
Predicaments of -\ristoteles, -5. 

Prefixes, 103. 

Press corrections, 256. 

Preusker’s classification, 36. 

Prideaux, W R. B., 182. 

Princes, 107-8. 

Princeton University classification, 7T 
Printed catalogues, 140-2, et seq. 
Printers’ corrections, 256. 

Printing centres, 244-55. 

— specifications, catalogue, 178. 
Privately printed, 122, 132. 

Property, 5. 

Prosser, R. B., 183. 

Pseudonyms, 114, 221. 

Publication, date of, 123, 132, 241. 

— place of, 123, 132. 

Qdixn’-Browx, classification, 48, -50. 
Quinn’s .l/a«nal, 177-8, etc. 

Rvtionvi, classification, 68. 

Readers' Bevieir, 173. 

References, see Rules ; entry, 186. 

, Relative indexes, 60. 

Reprints, 141. 

Revisions, 113. 

Richardson’s classification, 15, 18. 

■ Roman numerals, 241. 

Rowell, .1. C., classification, 74. 

' Royal dignitaries, 107. 

, — Institution classification, 38. 
i, — Society catalogue, 179. 

Rozier, Abbe, card catalogue, 182-3. 


INDEX 


Rudolph Indexer Book, 213 
9 EuleB for cataloguing, 103-136. 

S.\ccoNi sheaf catalogue, 203. 

St. Albans, Viscount, see Bacon, Francis 
Sandys, Geo., catalogue, 31, 148. 

Sayers, W. C. B., p. vi, 60. 

Schielen’s Bibliotheca eimeleata, 147. 
Schleiermacher’s elassitication, 36. 
Schutz-Hufeland elassitication, 32. 
Schwartz classification, .53, -56. 

Science classification, 20-27. 

Sciences, order of, 14. 

Scientific, International, classification, 76 

— names, 131. 

Screw binder, catalogue, 212. 

Script catalogue entries, 186, etc. 

Series, 126, 132, 139. 

Sheaf catalogues, 200-209. 

Shelf classification, 91. 

— marking, 92. 

Signatures, 126. 

Signet Library, catalogue, 31, 148. 

Sion College classification, 61. 

Sizes of books, 126, 132, 240. 

Slip catalogues, 200-209. 

Smith, L. P., classification, 44. 
Sobriquets, 116, 

Society authorship, 117. 

Sonnenschein’s classification, 4-5. 
Spanish names of towns, 244-55. 

Species, 5. 

Specifications, catalogue printing, 178. 
Spencer’s, H., classification, 11-14, 18. 
Staderini card trays, 198. 

— sheaf catalogue, 201, 203. 

Stadler, August, 14. 

Stewart, .1. D., 200. 

Subdivision, minute, 89. 


■ Subject catalogues, 138. 

— classification, 18, 49, 79. 

; — entries, 130, 139, 178, 188. 
i Supernatural origin of matter, 15. 

! Supplements, 114. 
j Surgeon-general'.s catalogue, 151-2. 
Surnames, 103, 132, 221. 

T.\i)r.Ea, 133. 

. Terms, cataloguing, 222. 

— classifiertion, 222. 

; Theoretical classification, 1, etc., 216 
[ Thienemann’s classification, 36. 

. 1 Tier guides, 92. 

Title entries, 139, 179. 

1 Title-pages, 120 ct seq., 132. 

' Titles of honour, 106. 
j Topic guides, 92. 

' Towns, abbreviations, 134. 

— Latin and Vernacular names, 244 
j Translators, 113. 

I Transliteration, 104, 121. 

Trays, catalogue, 191-200. 

, — sideless, 192. 

1 Tnibner’s classification, 39. 

Type, 165. 

Typewritten cards and guides, 190. 

UNiuiiisizr: books. 93. 

VEr.s.\cri,.\r. forms of names, 10.3. 

— ■ names of towns, 244.55. 

' Vincent, B., 38. 

! Volumes, 124, 132. 

' W.VTF.RM.VaKS, 240. 

Wundt, Wm., 14. 

Zooi.oGic.vi. classification, 22-6. 
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